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POE HGKT AND LIBERTY. 


CHAPTER I. 

PRIOHY MERE. 

‘ ‘ The day Ir cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains and the wind is never weary ; 

The vino still clings to tho mouldering wall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And tho day is dark and dreary.’^ 

Longfellow. 

T^iory Mere was not an inviting jilace, even in the 
brightest weather ; but seea through tho driving rain of 
an autumn afternoon it looked positively forbidding. Tho 
house was old — no one knew how old — and out of repair, 
tho chimney-pots leaned in all directions. On the roof wore 
big patches of moss and house leek, while in front of the 
drawing-room window, tho trellis work — which helped to 
support an antiquated verandah— wns slowdy rotting away. 

The situation w^as not unpleasant. Behind the house 
was an extensive plantation of elms and sycamores ; while 
in front, the ground sloped gently dowuiwards to a level 
plain, 'which was encirlod by a deep and slowly-moving 
river. Beyond the river, and right and left rose wooded 
hills, which formed a natural amphitheatre, but shut out 
every glimpse of distant country. 

From within the scene was fair enough. It w^as from 
without, with the gloomy and decaying house in front, that 
the picture ceased to charm. Little Eric Strome, looking 
through the carriage window, as he approached it, shud- 
dered and drew back his head. 

Is that Priory Mere, uncle ? he asked, timidly, of the 
man who sat by his side. 

“ Yes ! What’s amiss with it ? ” was the reply. 

B 
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Oh, I do not know,*’ the hoy answered, with a little 
quiver of the lip. Only it looks very dark and cold.” 

It’s a dark, cold day,” was the answer. ‘‘ See how the 
rain heats all the while.” ^ 

Does it always rain like thiff here?” the hoy asked, 
after a pause. 

The man laughed satirically. '^No, hoy,” he said, ^^it 
isn’t always raining here. We do get a fine day occa- 
sionally.” 

^‘Oh, I don’t mean that,” the hoy hastened to explain, 
mean w^hen it rains does it always sweep sideways, as 
it is doing now ? In London, you know, it Cf mes down in 
drops quite straight.” 

The man laughed again. It rains in London as it does 
in other places,” ho said, “ only wdiero you lived the streets 
were narrow, and you couldn’t see the sweep of the rain for 
the houses.” 

Yes, that would he it,*' the hoy answered, thought- 
fully, looking out of the window again. But what a little 
hit of a city Priory Mere is.” 

It isn’t a city at all,” said the man ; ^4t is a house.” 
And isn’t there a street behind ? ” 

There’s nothing hehiiid hut a plantation.” 

‘^And it’s all one hoiLse?” said the hoy, pushing his 
head farther out of the window^ 

Yes, it’s all one house. How many more questions 
will you ask ? ” 

‘‘I heg your pardon, uncle,” the hoy answered quickly, 
coming hack to his seat. I did not mean to he rude,” 

^^Tut, tut, never mind,” the man said, as he saw the 
hoy’s lips quiver. “You see I*m not used to hoys. But 
hero w^e are at last.” 

Tlie next moment the carriage stopped, and a middle- 
aged woman ran out of the house and opened the door. 

“Here w^e are at last, Sarah,” the man said, as he 
stopped quickly out of the carriage. “ And here’s the hoy. 
I’m afraid you’ll have no more peace now for the rest of 
your life.” 

“ Oh, I*m not afraid of that, sir,” Sarah answered, 
dropping a curtesy. “Mayhe he’ll brighten the place up 
a hit.” 

You think it needs it, do you ? ” 
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The woman tittered a little, then said : You ain’t 

agoin’, sir, to get# me to say anything agin Priory Mere, 
though it be a bit quiet an’ lonesome. Homer an’ me 
have been verf ’appy here ever since we were wed ; aint 
we, Homer ? 

^‘Aye, Saran, that’s true for thee, my gal,” said the 
coachman, struggling with a heavy j)ortmantoau. And 
as for the lad, bless him, he’s a beauty. Look at him, 
Sarah.” 

‘‘Yes, take charge of him,” said Pliilip Hardman, as ho 
walked into th§ house, ‘^and make him luesentable for 
dinner.” % 

Sarah needed no second bidding, and the next moment 
the lonely little lad was in the motherly ariUvS of the kind- 
hearted woman, his face upon her slioulder, his curly head 
pressed close to her cheek. 

Erie’s heart had gone out to her directly her face ap- 
peared at the carriage door. A homely face it might be, 
sijf rounded by a black cap, which was brightened with a 
few bows of purple ribbon ; a face that was innocent of 
the smallest pretension to beauty, and yet a face that 
toindied the boy’s heart to trust in a moment. And, throw^- 
ing himself into her arms, he lot her carry him into the 
house without a word. 

Sarah and Homer had a room of their own, in addition 
to the kitchen, where they held undisputed sway. For 
the sake of convenience this was called Homer’s room, 
though, in truth, Homer rarely honoured it with his pre- 
sence. He preferred the roomy kitchen, with its flagged 
floor, and oak settle, and polished range and cheerful fire. 

“I wern’t never brought uj) to cushions an’ carpets,” 
he used to say. ^^And hobnail’d shoos an’ liearthrugs 
don’t match nohow. Give me a good big kitchen that I 
can have my fling in, and a settle that ain’t got no stuffln’ 
to disturb, an’ I’m all right,” 

And so it came about that Homer’s room was appro- 
priated by Homer’s wife. Here she made her caps and did 
her mending, and sometimes of an afternoon, when the 
weather was warm, took a quiet nap. 

It was to tills room Eric was conveyed by Sarah, on his 
arrival at Priory Mere. 

‘‘Now, my bonny,” she said, placing him on the hearth - 
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rug, just warm yourself a bit, for dinner will be ready 
soon.’’ 

He did not speak, but from bis vantage ground the little 
fellow slowly surveyed tbe room, then turned towards the 
fire, and stretched out his small hands to the cheerful blaze. 

Sarah watched him with a pleased smile ifpon her homely 
face. She once had a baby of her own that held her heart 
in love and fear for three anxious months, and then passed 
out into the great silence. And ever since her heart had 
ached for a child to love. And now her master had brought 
home his orphaned nephew to live with tkfem always. And 
the woman’s heart gave a great bound as she looked at 
the little fellow standing before the fire. And, rushing 
forward in a thrill of love and longing, she caught him up 
in her arms, and kissed him again and again. 

*^I’m glad you love me, Sarah,” ho said, with childish 
candour. 

‘‘Love you, honey ! ” she said. “ Who could help loving 
you?" 

“Mamma loved me very much,” he said, his lips begin- 
ning to quiver again. “And she used to kiss me every 
night. Will you kiss me, Sarah, when I go to bed ? ” 

“Kiss you, sweetheart?” and she 8wei)t her hand 
swiftly across her eyes. “I should think I will kiss you.” 

“ Then I think I shan’t mind being here,” he said. 
“ Uncle Philip didn’t kiss me, but perhaps it ain’t proper 
for gentlemen to kiss people.” 

“ Well, that depends, honey,” Sarah answered gravely, 
while an amused smile lighted up her homely face, 

“ Depends on what, Sarah ? ” 

“ Well, on age and circumstances, and them things, you 
know,” Sarah replied, trying in vain to keep her face 
straight. 

“Does being old make all the difPerence?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Well, it does sometimes, honey,” was the answer; 
“ but sit in the easy chair for a minute or two, while I run 
into the kitchen to see how Peggy is getting on with the 
dinner^” 

“ Who’s Peggy ? ” he questioned. 

“ She’s the kitchenmaid ; but don’t fret, I’ll be back in 
a moment or two.” 
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Oil, m not fret,” he said, as he waliced across to the 
window, and climbed on a chair to look out. Flattening his 
nose against the pane, he could look right and left as well 
as straight in ffont of him. 

The rain w^as still coming down in drifts, like the spray 
of a cataract (Mven before the wind. Just in front of the 
window was a patch of grass, beyond ^hat an apple orchard, 
beyond that again the kitchen garden. Then the ground 
rose steeply, wooded to the top. To the left was a tall 
thorn hedge, beyond which was the carriage drive leading 
round to the f]|jpnt of the house ; to the right were the 
coach-house^nd stables, separated from the kitchen by a 
wide and w^-paved courtyard. 

For several seconds Eric watched the rain sweeping 
across the apple trees and breaking against the wooded 
hills beyond. It was a strange picture to him, and one 
that fascinated hfm greatly. He had lived all his life in a 
narrow street in a crowded jiart of London. Their little 
sitting-room had overlooked a dingy yard of about twelve 
feit square, beyond the yard was another yard of about 
the same dimensions, and then the staring back windows 
of the opposite house, greeted their vision. To the front 
was the little shop, out of which his mother had eked a 
living for herself and him, and beyond the shop the crowded 
street, with its hurry and skurry and noise all day long. 

How different was all this from what he now saw before 
him ! The change was so great that he could not realise 
it yet. He seemed to have got into a new world — a world 
that had not the least resemblance to the old. He had 
lived in a world of bricks and mortar — a world man-made, 
and crowded with human beings. Now he was face to 
face with nature. There wasn’t a soul to be seen anywhere, 
nor a sound to be heard, save the low moan of the wind 
and the patter of the raindrops on the yellow leaves below. 

The child hardly knew whether he was pleased or 
frightened. The stillness was so solemn and yet so restful 
after the everlasting din of the streets. The sweep and 
curve of wood and hill were so much more beautiful than 
the ugly straight lines of brick and stone. The patch of 
green below the window was so much more restful to the 
eyes than the dingy yard of his London home. But for 
all that, this was not home to him yet, and the strange 
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solemn aspect of nature rather appalled him than anything 

He turned away his eyes from the orchard and the hills 
at length, and fixed them on Homer, who h^jd just emerged 
from the stable, encased in macintosh and leggings. 

The sight of Homer was quite a relief 16 him. There 
was some other living thing than himself about. He was 
not quite alone. Kaising his chubby hand, he tapped with 
his nails against the window pane. But Homer was too 
busy to hoed him, even if he heard, which was not at all 
likely. He was anxious to clean the carrig,ge before it got 
dark, and so was bustling about with more^than usual 
alacrity. 

Eric was soon quite interested in Homer’s work, par- 
ticularly when the latter placed a simple lever under the 
axle, and raised one of the carriage wheels from the 
ground, and began with his hand to turn it round and 
round. 

Oh, what fun,” the child said to himself as the wheel 
spun faster and faster; and when at length — the whM 
spinning like a top — Homer caught up a bucket of water 
and splashed full on it, Erie clapped his hands and shouted 
in childish enthusiasm. 

‘^What is it, honey?” Sarah asked, coming back at 
that moment into the room. 

Come and look,” he answered, without turning round, 
“ it is such fun.” 

“ Do you call that fun, darling ? ” she questioned as she 
came and stood by his side. “ I reckon Homer don’t call 
it fun.” 

“ Is ho doing it to please me, Sarah ? ” 

“Now who knows? ” she said, looking suddenly grave. 
“ Anyhow, honey. Homer’ll always be glad to please you.” 
■ “Will he?” 

“ That he will. There never was a kinder soul in the 
world, though it’s me as says it who shouldn’t.” 

“ Ti^y shouldn’t you say it, Sarah ? ” 

“ Well, you see, he is my husband, lovey,” Sarah an- 
swered, in some confusion. 

“ And oughn’t folks to tell what is true about their hus- 
bands?” 

“Oh, bless your little prattling tongue,” Sarah an* 
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swered, taking the lad in her arms and kissing him. But 
come away with me ; I must get you ready for dinner, ’V 

^ ^ But you haven’t told me, Sarah.” 

Well, neveimind,” she answered, as she led the way 
into the hall, and then up a winding staircase ; I haven’t 
time to answer any more questions now.” 

Well, this is a funny house,” the boy said, as he paused 
on the stairs and looked up into the dome skylight. 

“Yes, it’s funny enough,” Sarah answered, quickly; 
“ but we’ve no time to waste now. Wait till to-morrow ; 
you’ll have plenty of time then.” 

So withoii another word he followed her along a narrow 
passage, ana into a large and well-lighted room. That is, 
it was well lighted in the day time, for the window was 
large and faced the south ; but just now the dark October 
day was dying swiftly over the hills, and the sombre 
shadows of the coming night obscured everything. 

“This is to be your room, honey,” Sarah said, as she 
raised the blind a little. “It’s next to ours, an’ I don’t^ 
thfnk you’ll be lonely. It’s playroom and bedroom in one. 
You’ve only to pull that bell, close by your bed, and Homer 
or me will be with you in a minute. And when the 
weather gets cold you shall have a fire ; so I expect you 
will have rare times of it here.” 

“Do you think so, Sarah?” he said, looking timidly 
round the large and sparsely-furnished room. 

“ Of course I think so,” she answered, cheerfully. But 
the thought of being alone in this great room through all 
the long and dreary night was not an inviting prospect to 
the child. At home in London he had slejit in a narrow 
bed next his mother’s, and when he lay awake sometimes 
he could hear her breathing by his side, or sometimes she 
was awake also and sx)oke to him, and that reassured him, 
and he would fall asleep again. But here there would be 
no one to speak to him, and not even a glimmer of gas- 
light to cheer the darkness. 

“Now, don’t you go worrying,” Sarah said, as she no- 
ticed the troubled look on the lad’s face. “You’ll be as 
bright as a new penny here, never fear.” 

imd for answer he gave her a winsome smile, and then 
commenced the operation of dressing for dinner. 
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A WOITLB-BE PHILOSOPKEll. 

«> 

“ A fugitive from heaven and prayer, ^ 

He mocked at all religious fear, 

Deep-Bcienc’d in the mazy lore 
Of mad philosophy.’* 

Hoeace. 

Meanwhile Philip Hardman was standing at his library 
window with a look of irritation and impatience npon his 
xace. He was not a cheerful man at the best of times. His 
view of life was pessimistic in the extreme. His pursuits 
had never been of an exhilarating character; his sur- 
roundings were painfully depressing. Had he been differ- 
ently circumstanced ; had he lived with cheerful peoj^le, 
instead of with his gloomy self ; had he even kept his 
home bright and in good repair, instead of allowing it to 
fall into decay, he might have been a different man. As it 
was, however, the two great factors — heredity and environ- 
ment— which make or mar the lives of so many men, had 
both conspired against him. He was like the fabled pipkin 
between the iron pots. If nature had ever endowed him 
with any glimmer of faith or hope, circumstances had 
crushed it out. Life had no beauty for him, and death no 
promise of future being. 

Yet he was not without his little vanities and conceits. 
He was not indifferent to the opinions of others. He liked 
to pose as a student and philosopher ; and would occasion- 
ally interlard his conversation with quotations from Hegel 
and Berkeley and Kant. For many years past he had 
affected antiquarian tastes, and had turned half his library 
space i^ a; museum. 

Occasionally * whispei^B reached his ears that he was 
regard^ by the outsiife world — or sucdi of the outside 
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world as knew of his existence— as a kind of modern Dio- 
genes, who found no pleasure in the ordinary ways of 
.men, and who chose, therefore, to spend his time in occult 
studies, and ii# secret and subtile attempts to solve the 
mysteries of lifjB. 

Whispers oi this hind always pleased him -greatly. He 
knew well enough that he was but the veriest dabbler in 
science and philosophy— that he had no real knowledge 
of the one or the other. Yet to be even thought a student 
was some consolation, and he did his best to maintain the 
reputation he hmd thus unwittingly won. 

When oc^isionally he was thrown into the company of 
the local antiquarians he always distinguished himself by 
his profound reserve. And in his case silence was much 
more eloquent than speech. Had he talked much, he 
would have betrayed his shallowness. By keeping still 
and looking wise, he sometimes made a great impression. 

In this respect his appearance helped him greatly. He 
w|LS tall and thin, wdth a stoop in his shoulders, and a 
carelessness in his dress that betokened a mind above such 
a commonplace matter as clothes. He wore his hair long, 
and never went into company without a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles sitting securely astride his nose. Hence it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that Philip Hardman was re- 
garded by the rank-and-file of his acquaintance as no 
ordinary man. 

An ordinary man would have repaired his residejice and 
made it habitable, would have taken to himself a wife and 
entertained his neighbours, would have ridden after the 
hounds, and taken an interest in local and imperial politics. 
But since PhiHp Hardman did none of these things, since 
he chose to live the life of a hermit, and spend his time in 
experimenting with the forces of Nature, the conclusion, 
was inevitable, and the owner of Priory Mere rejoiced in it. 

The only people who saw the man as he really was were 
Homer Brent and his wife. But Homer was a cautious 
man, and kept his tongue stiU. Moreover, he was very 
fond of his master, and broadly tolerant of his weaknesses. 
He could not be blind to his little vanities and conceits, and 
shrewdly suspected that his apparent devotion to science 
and philosophy was the merest pretence. Still it was no 
busineids of Ms to interfere or pass judgment on the conduct 
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of another. His duly was to be a faithful servant, and 
this he honestly tried to be, and now, after tweny years of 
service at Priory Mere, his master knew that he possessed 
a treasure, while Homer regarded himself a permanent 
institution. 

But time inevitably brings change, and eve^ Priory Mere 
was not to escape. The quiet of twenty years was to be 
broken in upon at last. A child had come to take up his 
residence among them. But neither Homer, nor Homer’s 
master, nor Homer’s wife ever guessed how great a diffo]^- 
ence one little life would make. Homei regarded the 
advent of the boy with unalloyed delight. child with 
a new toy could be more intensely excited or pleased. He 
had a passionate love for all young things, but especially 
for children. And the first glimpse he got of Eric’s face 
touched all the springs of his sympathetic nature, and his 
heart went out to the child in a moment. 

He’s a regular beauty,” he said to himself, and he kept 
repeating it aU the way home from the station. And now, 
as he stood in the open yard in the driving rain, washiifg 
the mud from the carriage wheels, his reflections ran in the 
same groove. 

Bless ’im, he’ll be like a bit of sunshine in this wintry 
old house,” he said to himself. ‘‘He’ll warm us up an’ 
wacken us into life again,” and he swished a bucket of 
water on the spinning wheel with redoubled energy. 

“Bless my soul, to hear a young thing like that laugh 
in this gloomy old sepulchre, wiH drive all the ghostes 
away, an’ stir up the hearts of us old fogies like music. 
That it will, as sure’s my name is ’Omer Brent.” 

And Homer went to the trough and tilled his bucket 
again. 

« “We be all of us agettin’ old afore our time,” he said, 
straightening himself, and looking critically at the carriage 
wheel. “ Here I be just forty-five, and, bless my heart, 
I feel sixty sometimes. And there’s the master, not as old 
as me by four or five years, and stooping like Methuselah. 
It ain't natural, it ain’t ; an’ it’s all because we’ve never 
had no ybung folks about us.” 

And Homer -caught up the bucket and walked round to 
the other side of the cajrriage. 

“ Bless my soul, I beHeve it’s Providence,” he went on, 
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laying down the bucket again, I do, for sure. It ain’t 
right we should all be allowed to go to decay together in 
this way. And as for the master, he’s growing into a 
regular hermit/iand has lost faith in everything. He neither 
cares for this world or the world to come. I do hope the 
boy will wakei%im up to better things, I do, I do.” 

And with this charitable reflection, Homer settled him- 
self to his work again. Yet, had he seen his master at 
that moment, he would probably have been less hopeful 
than he appeared to be. 

Philip Hardi^^an — as we have before stated — was stand- 
ing at his lil|^ary-window looking out upon the sodden land- 
scape and driving rain. He w^as tired with his long journey 
from London, and impatient for his dinner. Moreover, 
the new responsibility he had assumed hung over him like 
a nightmare, and made him more than usually peevish. 

Beastly world this,” he muttered, thrusting his 
thumbs into his vest pockets and scowling at the drifting 
rain. ^‘Voltaire was quite right, and ‘Candide’ is a 
clever exposition and illustration of the fact. People 
won’t think nowadays, they are just content to drift on 
the tide of superstition. Bah ! what a world this is,” and 
he shrugged his shoulders, and scowled more darkly than 
before. 

^^As for that old Sam Johnson,” ho muttered, he 
was simply an idiot, and his ‘ Easselas ’ the silliest tiling 
ever penned. School-house for eternity, eh? A lot he 
knew about it. And, even if it were so, what a beastly 
schoolhouse it is ! ” 

With this reflection he turned away from the window 
and walked towards the fire. He did not attempt to take 
a seat, however. Leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece 
he scowled at the fire as he had done at the rain. 

** As for that boy,” he went on, exxiect he will be 
the jdague of my life. As sure as he’s a boy he’ll upset 
my cases, and meddle with my books, and disarrange my 
papers, and work no end of mischief. Boys always do. 
They’re all alike. And yet I shall have vto keep him^ 
whether I like it or no.” 

And he started on a w^alk round the room. , 

** Here’s the firstfruits of his advent, ”^he continued, ^ * in 
a late dinner. Sarah wiU lose her head over the brat; 
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tkat is a foregone conclusion, and I sliall have to pay the 
penalty. But there ! women are all alike. Tlie boy’s 
mother was as perverse as she could be. She would 
persist in mairying that George Strome, ew^hom nobody 
knew anything about, and nobody could persuade her out 
of it. Oh, dear, what an idiotic world this S ! ” 

And he took two or three rapid turns round the room by 
way of easing his overwrought feelings. 

“Nothing ever goes right on this insane planet,” he 
went on, “ My sister Jane marries a man whom nobody 
knows, and, two years later, she gets word, that he has died 
suddenly in New York, whither he had gone on business. 
I suppose the fellow did die, for nobody has heard of him 
since. And now Jane herself must take it into her head 
to follow suit and leave her boy to me. It really is too 
bad. I really don’t know why I should be troubled with 
the brat; he’s nothing to me. True, I am his mother’s 
brother; but we were almost strangers to each other. 
Uncle Peter adopted me when I was only ten, and I’ve 
lived here ever since. Jane was’nt born then, and I’ve 
scarcely seen her twenty times in the last twenty years. 
It really is a piece of bitter injustice.” And he uttered an 
expletive which we will not record, then marched up to 
the bell and pulled it violently. 

In a moment Peggy appeared at the door. 

“Yes, sir. Did you want anything, sir?” she began, 
before her master had time to speak. 

“ Want anything. Of course I do. I want my dinner. 
Am I to be kept fasting all day ? ” 

“It’s all ready for dishing up, sir. But Sarah is busy 
with Master Eric, sir.” 

“ Go and tell Sarah to attend to me, wdll you ? ” 

, “ Yes, sir ; but it will be on the table in a minute, sir.” 

And Peggy rushed away with unusual alacrity. 

A few minutes later the gong sounded, and Philip Hard- 
man iharched impatiently into the dining-room. Here he 
found; Sarah and Eric awaiting his arrival. Without 
noticing either, he took his seat at the head of the table, 
and febgan to crumble a piece of dry toast into his soup. 

Eric looked at him timidly from his high seat far down 
the table, and then began to cojpy his example. His long 
journey and long fast had given him an appetite, and 
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though the dinner arrangements seemed to him very stiff 
and formal, he was too hungry to be critical, and too eager 
to get on with the meal to notice his uncle’s silence. Sarah, 
with tender sciicitude, took care that his plate should be 
well supplied, and while the kind-hearted woman was near 
him he had im fear. 

When, however, she took her departure he began to feel 
uncomfortable, llis uncle preserved the same dogged 
silence, and so far had not condescended to notice him at 
all. Eric was too young to feel hurt at this seeming in- 
difference, though not too young to feel the want of human 
sympathy.^ The silence grew unbearable after a while, so 
he slipped off his chair, and walked up and touched his 
imcle timidly on the arm. 

Well, boy, what now ? ” And Philip Hardman went 
on paring his apple without turning his head. 

‘‘Ain’t you well, uncle ? ” the child asked, timidly. 

“ Yes, I’m well enough. Why? ” 

“Mother was always poorly when she was so quiet, so I 
fliought you might be poorly.” 

“ You see, I’m not your mother,” was the cold reply. 

“ No ; if mother had only lived I shouldn’t have troubled 
you, should I ? ” and the child’s lip trembled as he spoke. 

“Who said anything about trouble?” he questioned, 
shortly. 

“Mother used to say that she wanted to live, so that I 
might not be a trouble to you.” 

“I wish she had lived, boy,” was the abrupt answer. 

“ Sarah said just now she was better off,” he replied, 
his eyes filling. 

“ Yes, she’s better off. All the dead are better off. But 
has Sar^ begun to cram you with her cant and nonsense 
already? I must jmt a stop to that.” 

“ Sarah has been very kind to me, uncle,” he answered^ 
timidly, a great fear creeping into his heart at the same 
moment that he had said something which he should have 
left unsaid. 

“Oh, I daresay — I daresay,” he answered, shortly. 
'‘ She’s kind enough, but stuffed full of superstitapn ahd 
nonsense, and I’m not going to let her spoil you with it.” 

Thid answer was altogether beyond Eric’s comprehen- 
sion, so he discreetly kept silence for awhile. 
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A little later he found himself in the library listening, 
with a feeling akin to dismay, to a long and serious dis- 
course by his unSe. He tried his best to comprehend 
what it all meant, but could only undorslfiind a word or 
two here and there. He was very grateful when Sarah 
came at length to take him to bed. HeVas tired and 
hoartsoro, and longed to hide himself somewhere out of 
sight. Sarah turned back again after she had left the 
room to have another look at the lonely little figure out- 
lined under the white counterpane. 

She found him crying softly to himseSf, with his face 
buried in the clothes. 

“What’s the matter, honey she whispered, kindly. 
“ Is there anything Sarah can do ? ” 

“ No thank you, Sarah,” ho sobbed. “ I’m crying for 
mother. Oh, I do want her very much.” 

“ My poor little bairn,” Sarah answered, while a great 
lump came into her throat, and she bent down and kissed 
him. 

^M’m not afraid of being alone, Sarah,” he sobb^, 
after awhile. “ Only you may come in and kiss me again 
before you go to bed.” 

“That I will, sweetheart,” she answered. “There, 
now, don’t cry any more, and I will draw the blind and let 
more light into the room. See, the rain has blown over, 
and the stars are shining in the sky. Now, honey, don’t 
fret,” and she came back and kissed him again, then 
quietly left the'room. 

After awhile he turned his head so that he could look 
out of the window. It seemed so strange to see the stars 
looking in upon him. In London the stars never looked 
through his window ; the opposite houses blocked the 
.view. But here they twinkled in such a kindly way. They 
seemed to him like eyes of love and friendship. He couldn’t 
be londy with such tender eyes beaming in upon him 
through all the quiet night. 

Anirour later, when Sarah stole into the room, he was 
quietly asleep, with a beautiful smile upon his parted lips. 

“Bless him,” she whispered ; “ perhaps the stars have 
comforted him,” and then stole silently out, and closed tie 
door. 
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PERPLEXITY. 

** You bra(^, methinks, somewhat too much of late 
Of your lamp -lit philosophy. One bite 
Of a mad cat (no more than kills a tailor) 

Will put an end to ’t and your dreams together.” 

.Babby Cornwall. 

Philip Haehmah sat up late that night, wrapped in medi- 
tation. The chance remark of Erie’s that Sarah had said 
his mother was better off,” had set him thinking, and his 
tlgnking had led to perplexity. He had resolved — since 
he had taken charge of the boy— to educate him on certain 
very definite lines, which his own judgment approved ; 
and here, within an hour of the lad’s arrival, liis plans 
were being forestalled, and j)ractically upset. 

It really is most annoying,” he said to himself, as he 
frowned steadily at the fire. Most annoying. Give that 
woman a week’s start, and she’ll cram the boy with notions 
and nonsense that will take a lifetime to eradicate. But 
she must not have the week’s start, that’s the only way out 
of the difficulty. I must settle the matter first thing to- 
morrow morning — that is, if I can settle it,” he added, 
after a pause. And he took up the poker, and thrust it 
through a lump of coal that was smouldering in the grate. 

^*I foresee difiiculties,” he went on, knitting his brows. . 

The woman is tenacious of her opinions, and so is Homer, 
for that matter. And I expect they will both think it their 
conscientious duty to push their silly creed down the boy’s 
I throat. That is the worst of these religious people, they 
are so fanatical. They always think they are under penalty 
of eternal torment if they don’t try to convert every one 
else to their views.” 

And Philip Hardman lay back in his chair, and laughed 
softly and conteifiptuously. 
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^^The silly fools, ’’ he went on, with an expression of 
scorn on his thin lips. But then most people are fools/’ 
and he laughed again. 

‘ * It is only the cultured few, the meii, of thought and 
research, who have risen above these superstitions, and 
reached the clear light of truth,” and he rtbbed his hands 
complacently, while a smile of self-satisfaction played over 
his face. 

But the smile soon vanished and settled once more into 
a frown. 

“I should be soriy to lose them,” hq^ went on, after a 
pause. ‘‘ They are good servants. I should never be as 
well suited agaia. Notwithstanding their canting Metho- 
dism, they are perfectly trustworthy, and that’s everything 
to a man of my tastes. But if they persist, under any 
mistaken sense of duty, in thrusting their religious notions 
down the throat of the boy — well, we shall have to part, 
that is all about it.” 

And he thrust out his feet on the fender, and pushed 
his hands deep into his trousers pockets. ‘ 

“ I intend to educate that boy on strictly original lines,” 
he continued. “ He shall grow up without bias. By the 
time he is fifteen, ho shall know as much about Buddhism, 
and Mohamedanism, and Mormonism as he does about 
Christism, and if, when he gets to be a man, he wants a 
religion of any sort, he shall select his own. I hope he 
will be able to rise above all these superstitions into the 
clear light of intellect. But if he does not, it shall not be 
my fault.” 

And with this reflection he rose to his feet, and turned 
his back to the fire. It was well on to midnight now, and 
the night was perfectly still, save for an occasional moan 
of autumn wind in the trees outside. For a moment or 
two he glanced uneasily round the room, then his eyes 
rested on a picture on the opposite wall. 

It was the portrait of a young girl with auburn hair, 
red pouting lips, and laughing blue eyes. A sweet trusting 
face if wais, indicating gentleness and good temper, rather 
than fitre^^h of intellect or will. 

For seiieral minutes he looked at the portrait without 
moving ; then, heaving a sigh, he turned away his head. 

“ Ah, ihe,” he said, at length ; “ if Mary had been true 
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to me the world might have seemed different. But a plain 
man had no chance against a clean face, a white necktie, 
and an oily tongue. Well, well, it doesn’t matter. A few 
years, and all ii over. She has gone to dust or melted 
into the infinite azure ; and it’s really silly to worry about 
anything in alf idiotic world like this. I wonder if it 
wouldn’t bo the truest philosophy to lot the boy alone, 
and permit Homer and Sarah to teach him what they like. 
What, after all, does it matter ? In a hundred years from 
now it will bo all the same. We shall all be wrapped in 
eternal silence.” # 

And he rmsed his head to listen to the low moan of 
wind that stole up from the river, and lingered for a few 
moments among the tall elm trees, then died slowly away 
in the distance. But that low breath of autumn wind 
touched a memory that echoed through his brain, and even 
reached his lips. 

** The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

‘^Bah! ” ho said, moving hastily away from the fire. 

How these old superstitions haunt one. No, I will be true 
to myself in this matter. Trouble or no trouble, I will carry 
out my plans respecting the boy.” And hastily lighting 
his candle and extinguishing the lamp, he marched off to 
bed. 

When he got down next morning the sun was shining 
brilliantly. There had been a thick fog in the early morn- 
ing, Homer explained, but the great orb of day had scat- 
tered it right and left, and was now shining in an almost 
cloudless sky. 

Homer was in the garden when his master joined him, 
raking up the fallen leaves from the flower beds. For 
awhile Philip Hardman watched him in silence, hardly 
knowing how to open the conversation. 

Homer, however, came to his rescue. ^‘If you want a 
buttonhole, master,” he said, ** there’s one or two late 
roses left, and very pretty ones, too.” 

‘‘No, thank you, Homer,” was the reply. “I want a 
little talk with you this motaaing on something more serious 
than buttonholes.” 
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Homer at once straightened himself and looked at his 
master, but did not reply. 

want to have a talk about Master Eric,*^ Philip 
Hardman went on. “ The boy will necesferily be a great 
deal with you and Sarah, and I am very agxious that you 
should not upset any of my plans.’’ 

‘^I’m not aware that we’ve any wish to do so,” Homer 
replied, with becoming deference. 

‘‘Perhaps not, and yet, unless I warn you, you will do 
so all the same.” 

“I don’t think I quite understand,” Eomer said, shift- 
ing himself uneasily. c 

“Well, then, I will try to enlighten you. You and 
Sarah are crammed full of silly rubbish which you call 
religion. Now with this religion of yours — which I hold 
in utter contempt — have never interfered, nor do I intend 
to interfere while you keep it to yourselves. But if I find 
you make any attempt to stutt* the boy with it there will 
be trouble.” 

“ And do you intend the boy to grow up a heatheni’ ” 
said Homer, with a flash of indignation in his eyes. 

“ I intend him to grow up free from cant* and supersti- 
tion,” was the cold reply. 

“And you will teach him nothing about God or sin or 
the world to come? ” questioned Homer. 

Philip Hardman laughed contemptuously. 

“God and sin and the other world,” he said, in tones 
of scorn. “What do you know about either ? ” 

“About sin I know too much,” said Homer, seriously ; 
“ about God I know too little. Yet I know that He is, 
an’ that He loves me.” 

“You know that He is? And how, I pray?” Philip 
Hardman asked, with a curl of his lip. “ Give me proof, 
Homer.” 

“ Ah, master,” said Homer, “ there axe many things we 
know which we can’t prove.” 

“Indeed,” with lofty condescension; “give an ex- 
ample.’’ 

Hom^r slowly stooped, and plucked one of the roses be 
had spoken of. 

“That rose, master, is beautiful,” he said, holding 
it up. 
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Yes, no doubt it is a very beautiful flower/’ his master 
said, taJdng it from his hand. 

^^Can you prove it’s beautiful, sir?” Homer asked, 
quietly. * 

« Prove it ? Jt requires no proof. It’s its own proof.” 

^*Just so. That’s what God is,” Homer said, with 
brightening eyes. 

Philip Hardman scowled, 

Homer,” he said, you cannot reason. You’ve never 
studied logic. I fear I’m only wasting my time with 
you.” ♦ 

Homer cokured slightly, then answered, with dignity, 

“I know I’m no scholar, sir. An’ maybe I can’t argil'y 
on right lines, but I can think an’ feel ; an’ just as that 
rose answers to somethin’ within me whicli tells me it is 
beautiful, so God answers to somethin’ within, and I know 
He is, and I know He loves me.” 

‘*Oh, this is silly sentiment,” said Philip Hardman, 
impatiently. So lot us get back to the question at issue. 
The boy has only one life to live ; and it is my wish that 
that life shall not be haunted by superstitious fears or 
vexed by any belief in a future life.” 

^‘But if there is a future life,” said Homer, “not be- 
lievin’ in it won’t alter the fact.” 

“ The question does not admit of an ‘ if,’ ” was the reply. 

“ There is no future life.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” questioned Homer. 

“ Of course I am sure,” was the answer. 

“ But how ? ” Homer insisted. 

“Science can find no proof of a future life, nor even a 
presumption of it,” said Hardman, impatiently ; “ while 
philosophy utterly discredits the supposition.” 

“I reckon, sir,” said Homer, with a twinkle in his eye, * 
“that science can’t find no proof of lots o’ things. But 
they exist all the same.” 

“ Indeed,” said Hardman. 

“Yes, sir,” said Homer, doggedly. “I don’t think 
science can find out how that rose grew, nor how it got 
the colour on its leaves, nor the perfume hidden away down 
in its heart/’ 

‘■ Indeed,” Hardman said again, compressing his thin 

lips^ 
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^'No, sir ; an’ I don’t think as how science can tell how 
a chicken grows out of a egg, or a oak out of an acorn, 
an’ if science can’t prove there’s any future life I don’t 
think nothin’ of that. Science ain’t ne^r been axed to 
prove it, as fur as I know.” ^ 

“ How learnedly you talk, Homer,” said his master, 
with ineffable scorn. Do you know what life is ? ” 

**No, sir,” said Homer, colouring; ‘‘I can’t say as 
Ido.” 

*^Then let me explain. Life is consciousness. You are 
conscious, therefore you are. Do you see- that ? ” 

No, sir,” said Homer, scratching his head. I should 
put it the other way about, and say, I he, therefore I’m 
conscious.” 

Philip Hardman plucked at the rose he held in his hand 
impatiently. He felt that this quiet unlettered man was 
more than a match for him. Evidently he had not attended 
his chapel for nothing, or read, without grasping the 
tho\ight of the books. ^ 

When he replied again he did so in less arrogant tones. 
^^Look here, Homer,” he said. I know you are an 
intelligent man, and a well-read man for your station. But 
you are like all imperfectly educated men — illogical.” 

Very likely,” said Homer, mildly. 

And what I wanted to point out is this,” he went on, 
'^that life is consciousness; consciousness is sensation; 
sensation is caused by the action of the nerves ; and the 
nerves, we know, are matter. Hence, you see, we reduce 
everything to matter.” 

see you do,” said Homer. 

<< Very good,” was the reply. You destroy the nerves, 
you destroy sensation ; so ends consciousness, so terminates 
life. When a man dies, therefore, that is the end of 
him.” 

‘^But five minutes after a man is dead,” said Homer, 
his nerves are in him all right, ain’t they ? ” 

Yes, of course ; but they have ceased to respond.” 

Eespond to what ? ” Homer questioned. 

To impressions, of course.” 

And why have they ceased to respond to impressions ? ” 
said Homer. 

My man, it is always easy to ask questions,” Hard- 
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man replied, patronisingly. But I must tell you, you 
are getting altogether beyond your depth.^^ 

reckon we both be,’* said Homer, with a laugh. 
‘‘But I hope foil won’t think me rude when I say your 
argument don’t seem very convincing. Admitting that the 
future be wrapfied in dark mystery, one thing seems clear 
to me.” 

“And what is that, Homer?” 

“Well, sir, it is this. There was a time when I was 
nothin’. And I, who was nothin’, began to be, and am 
livin’ still, and lo it don’t seem anything like so strange 
that I shaljj continue to be now that I am, as that once 
bein’ nothing I came to be at all.” 

“What a profound argument, Homer,” said Philip 
Hardman, with a smile. 

“No, sir, it may not be profound,” said Homer, “but 
there’s reason it, and I shall hold on to the old hope still.” 

“ You can hold on to. anything you like, so long as you 
let the boy alone.” 

And suppose, sir, I feel it my conscientious duty to 
teach the young master the truths of the Gospel ? ” . 

“ I shall feel it my conscientious duty to dismiss you on 
the first discovery of such a thing.” 

“ That’s rather hard, sir.” 

“Not hard at all, since I have given you fair warning.” 

“ But I have convictions, sir.” 

“ And so have I. Moreover, I believe your Bible teaches 
you that servants should be obedient to their masters.” 

“Yes, sir, that is so, an’ I have always tried to do my 
duty.” 

“ You have. I think very highly of both you and your 
wife, and I should be sorry indeed to part with you ; but 
on this question I am determined. The boy shall not be » 
badgered with creeds and dogmas. I want the little animal 
to live his life as happily as he can in this idiotic world. 
He’U have troubles enough, as he will find out to his cost, 
but to pen him up in a hell of superstition I will not 
tolerate.” 

“I am very sorry to hear you talk in that way, sir,” 
Homer said, with a little shake in his voice. “ God knows 
I would only make the little chap happy — happy now and 
happy hereafter ; but if you say we 'must not speak to him 
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on such matters — well, I suppose we must obey or leave 
Anyhow, I will talk the matter over with Sarah.** 

‘VYes, do so, and that will save me the trouble. It is 
because Sarah began stuffing the lad with her nonsense 
last evening tliat I have spoken to you so early this morn- 
ing- I hope now we shall not need to refbr to the matter 
again.** Saying which Philip Hardman turned on his 
heel and walked away. 
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A QTJEER WORLD. 

ixjjs wiser being good than bad ; 

It’s safer being meek than fierce ; 

It’s fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 

That, after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide comi>a88 round be fetched ; 

That what began best can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once prove accurst.” 

Beownino. 


It cannot be said that Homer threw much enthusiasm into 
his work during the rest of that morning. He tried his 
best to fix his mind on the duties he had set himself, but 
the effort was a very unsatisfactory one. All unconsciously 
he found his thoughts straying back to the conversation he 
had held with his master, and to the probable issues "of 
their confabulation ; and the more seriously he thought 
the more listless grew his hands. * 

At length he throw down his rake in disgust, and walked 
away in the direction of the lawn. 

“ It ain’t no use,” he muttered to himself. I feel lazy 
in every bone I’ve got ; ” and he drew himself up in front 
of the drawing-room window, and contemplated for a few 
seconds the broken trellis- work and the rotten verandah. 

** Homer, my boy,” he grunted at length, “you ain’t 
got no right to be lazy in a place like this ; no sort of right 
whatsomever. The whole blessed menagerie is a goin’ to 
ruin. I expect some fine mornin’ we sh^l awake and find 
the old place ’as tumbled in about our ears and we’re ^ 
dead and buried.” And he moved three or four steps 
nearer the front door. 

Any road,” he continued, “it ain’t my fault. I can’t 
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do ever5’'tliing on a place like this. If I had nothing but 
the horse and carriage and harness to look after it ’ud keep 
me pretty busy; but to clean the windows, an’ do the 
gardenin’ besides, and bo general factot^fi, it ain’t to be 
done by any one man.” And he struck off in the direction 
of the kitchen garden. ^ 

I’m sorely boggled,” he mused ; ‘‘ I be for sure. To 
let a rose-tree run to waste ’ud be almost a sin, but to let 
a boy like that, with his bonny bright eyes an’ lips as 
sweet as a girl’s, grow up a heathen, knowing nothin’ 
about the better life nor the way to get Id it, is desperate 
wicked, it seems to me. I don’t know if I Qught to stay 
here an’ have my tongue tied in this way. What will the 
Lord say to mo in the Day of Judgment if I play the 
coward after this fashion ? ” 

And Homer pulled off his hat, and began very vigorously 
to scratch the back of his head — a sure sign that he was 
more than usually perplexed. 

‘^But s’pose we go away,” he went on, after a pause. 
‘‘ I don’t see ’ow that’ll mend matters. I’d like to stay find 
look after the lad, I would for sure. An’ as for Sarah, 
she’s fairly set her heart upon the boy, and it’ll be a 
terrible trial to her if she has to go. And it’ll be nearly 
as big a trial not to be allowed to teach him to sing ‘ Gentle 
Jesus,’ an’ all the other hymns she loves so much. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear!” ho said, quite loudly; ‘‘it’s a queer 
world, a very queer world.” 

“What makes it queer ? ” said a childish voice close to 
his side. 

Homer fairly jumped. He had no idea that any one was 
near him, no idea that he had been thinking aloud. 

“Why, Master Eric,” he said, at length, “where on 
airth did you spring from ? ” 

“ I saw you through the window of Sarah’s room,” he 
said, brightly, “ and I asked Sarah to let me come to you, 
and she did.” 

“Well, that was good of her,” he said, with abroad 
smile. 

“ Yes, Sarah’s very good,” was the childish answer ; 

but what makes the world so queer, Homer ? ” 

“Well, I guess it’s the foaks as be in it,” Homer said, 
looking very grave. 
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''Are you queer, Homer?’’ lie asked, looking into the 
man’s face with childish candour. 

Queer? I should think I be queer. Why, lad, I 
don’t believe I’te a straight line in me anywhere. I’m 
always rushin’ off at a tandem, as they say. You ain’t got 
no idea how qufSer I be.” 

I know you’ve got a very queer name.” 

Homer drew himself up with a frown, then burst into a 
loud laugh. 

Yes,” he said, after a pause, that’s only another proof 
that this is a quq^r world. My mother meant mo to be a 
great poet, jo I’ve heard her say; but, poor thing, she 
died without the sight.” 

What a pity,” said Eric, quite seriously. 

*^Well, I don’t know,” Homer answered, making a 
desperate effort to keep his face straight. “If she had 
seen me a great poet the sight might ha’ been too much 
for her. And so, may be, things is best as they are.” 

“ Are things always best as they are ?” Eric asked, after 
a Ibng pause. 

“Well, as for that, it’s hard to say,” Homer answered. 

“It don’t look so sometimes. But the Lor ” then he 

checked himself. He was going to say, “the Lord knows 
best ” ; but remembering his master’s words he shut his 
teeth firmly and walked away. 

When Eric got up to him ho was busy digging up wall- 
flowers for the purpose of transplanting them. 

“ What are these things ? ” Ihe lad asked. 

“Wall-flowers,” Homer answered, doggedly. 

“And why do you dig them up ? ” 

“To plant ’em again in a better place, a place where 
they will grow better and bloom beautiful in the spring. 
That’s a parable. Master Eric, you don’t understand it ^ 
now, but may be you will some day.” 

Eric looked at him and wondered at the grave look that 
had settled upon his face, but he did not speak again for 
awhile. 

When Homer had filled his barrow with plants he 
wheeled them away in the direction of the drive. Erie 
watched him till he had turned the corner of the house, 
then slowly followed him. 

St was a new experience to the lad to be out in the quiet 
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country on this dreamy October morning. Hitherto his 
world had been bounded by straight lines of grimy walls, 
but now all the earth seemed to be thrown open to his 
gaze. « 

For awhile he watched in silence Homer placing the 

f reen plants in a straight line along the eSge of the drive, 
ut getting tired at len^h of its monotony, ha started oif 
on an exploring expedition on his own account. Every- 
thing was so new and strange, that he was eager for a 
closer examination. He wondered what was hidden away 
in the gloomy heart of the plantation, and what lay beyond 
the circuit of the hills. Below the silent rivey was flowing 
stealthily onward. Whence had it come ? he wondered, and 
whither was it going? Would it be possible, he ques- 
tioned, to find the cistern out of which it flowed? He 
thought it must be a tremendously big cistern, and he 
wondered it did not get empty. And then, what was it 
flowing into ? Perhaps Homer would bo able to explain 
these things to him, but Homer was busy now, and so he 
would have to wait until he had more leisure. * 

He reached the river at length, and stood for some time 
on its sloping bank, looking down into its clear, still depths. 
He had never seen a river like this before. He had seen 
the Thames once or twice below London Bridge, crowded 
with boats and barges of all descriptions. But a river like 
this, so broad, and deep, and clear, flowing peacefully on- 
wards between banks of grass and woodland, with here 
and there a wagtail skimming swiftly across its placid 
surface, and dipping its bright wings into its stillness, made 
up a picture such as he had never seen before. He could 
have clapped his hands and shouted for very delight, and 
probably he would have done so, only just then the soft 
dreamy plash of falling water fell on his ears. 

Eric lifted his head and listened. Downward from the 
wooded hills, from out of which the river seemed to come, 
the music of the waters was borne on the still October air, 
‘*Oh, the cistern is up there,” he said, clapping his 
hands. And away he started along the river’s bank in the 
directiontef the wooded uplands. He did not heed the long 
graes, still drenched with the morning’s mist \ he did not 
mind th^ brambles that caught and tore his clothes. He 
leaped with childish glee the trnMing rivulets that IteTO 
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and there crossed his path ere they joined the brimming 
river, and climbed the fences that threatened to block his 
way with an enthusiasm that would not be quenched, and 
still as he went #ie noise of falling water grew louder and 
louder. 

At length he Stood still and clapped his hands in childish 
glee. He had rounded the hill, and there, in front of him, 
was a tumbling mass of foaming water — leaping, swirling, 
recoiling, laughing, hiding, poising, and then sinking 
away into quiet sedateness under the shadow of the over- 
hanging trees. • 

Now I s^all find the cistern, he said to himself. A 
climb up the steep bank and I am there.” 

Meanwhile noon had arrived, and Sarah had gone out 
into the garden to fetch her husband into dinner. She and 
Homer and Peggy always dined at noon. This allowed 
time to get their master’s luncheon punctually at half-past 
one. 

Homer was leaning on his spade staring into vacancy 
wlfen Sarah reached him. His thoughts were still on the 
problem set him by his master. Somehow he could not 
resist the conviction that to let the lad grow up a heathen 
would be on his part disloyalty to Christ, and yet to go 
away and leave him to the tender mercies of unknown 
people seemed a greater wrong still. 

^‘Why, ’Omer, what is the matter with you?” Sarah 
said, coming up softly and touching him on the elbow; 
‘^you look as if you’d buried your last friend.” 

Homer started, then smiled. ‘‘There’s one Friend, my 
lass, we shall never bury,” he said, quietly. 

“ Aye, ’Omer, when all else fails He’ll be with us.” 

“ And because of that, Sarah, it seems a cowardly thing 
not to be true to Him.” 

“ An’ who wants to be anything else?” Sarah asked, in 
a tone of surprise. 

“ Well, it’s this way ” and then Homer stopped. 

“ Well, Homer ?” Sarah questioned at length. 

“ It’s a queer world,” Homer grunted. 

^ “ So I’ve heard you say lots of times afore. But what’s 
i’ the wind ? What are ’e a-drivin’ at?” 

“It’s a longish story,” Homer ^swered, after a con- 
siderable pause ; “ but let’s go to dinner and I’ll tell thee 
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on the road.” And the two walked away slowly together 
in the direction of tlie house. 

Sarah listened in silence while Homer narrated the con- 
versation he had had with his master. Site was not alto- 
gether surprised. She knew of Philip Hardman’s pro- 
fessed hatred of all forms of religion. Sh(f knew, too, how 
dogged and determined he could he when lie liked, and so 
was not altogether unprepared for the recital. 

‘^It can’t be helped, ’Omer,” she said, when he had 
finished. ‘‘And maybe we can preach better by our 
actions than by our words.” , 

“Aye; but it’s hard to keep silence always,” Homer 
answered. 

“I know it ’Omer,” was the reply. “But though the 
master may shut our lips, lie can’t shut our hearts, nor stop 
our hands from ministerin’ to the boy — bless him.” 

“Aye, bless him,” said Homer; “it does one good to 
look into his purty eyes.” 

“ Eh, that it does,” Sarah answered. “ But where is he, 
Homer ? I’d almost forgotten him.” ^ 

“ Ain’t he in the house ?” Homer asked. 

“Nay,” she said. “I’ve not seen him since he went out 
to you in the garden.” 

“Not seen him since? Did he not come in again when 
he left me?” he asked, with a touch of anxiety in his 
voice. 

“Nay,” she said. “ I thought he was with you all the 
while.” 

“ Oh, no,” he answered, with a troubled look ; “he left 
me ever so long ago. I didn’t see ’im go away, I wasn’t 
noticin’. I only found out after awliile that he wasn’tiwith 
me. An’ so I thought he had gone back into the house.” 

It was now Sarah’s turn to look alarmed. 

“I hope he’s not gone an’ lost himself,” she said, un- 
easily. “ He ain’t used to the country, you know, and if 
ho got into the woods he might neror find his way out 
again. Oh, dear, we must look for him at once, ’Omer. 
We need say nothin’ to the master about it unless we are 
not able to find him by lunch time. But I hope he’ll turn 
up afore then.” 

“ I hope so, indeed,” Homer said, apprehensively. “ But 
you search the garden, Sarah, an’ I’ll overhaul the stable 
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and outhouses. He may have got into the straw some- 
where and fallen asleep.’* 

A quarter of an hour later they met again in the court- 
yard. ® 

You’ve not jeen ’im?” Sarah questioned. 

^‘No,” Homer said, with a shake of his head; *‘he’s 
nowhere ’ereabouts.” 

He’s gone off into the woods or down by the river, 
you may depend,” shasaid. You be oft' into the planta- 
tion, ’Omer, an’ I’ll go down by the river, but bo sure 
you’re back agam by half -past one.” 

But by half -past one their search had proved unavailing. 
Homer had scoured the plantation at the back of the house 
in all directions, while his wife had gone up the river 
and down the river, and scanned the countryside near and 
far, but neither sight nor sign of the lad had greeted their 
vision. 

Lunch was a quarter of an hour late that day, and during 
th^t fifteen minutes what small stock of patience Philip 
Hardman possessed had all evaporated. 

When will you learn to be punctual, Sarah ?” ho said, 
as he came frowning into tho dining-room. 

^^I’ve been searching for Master Eric,” she said, look- 
ing very white and seared. 

Just as I said it would be,” he grumbled. He’s not 
been hero twenty-four hours and, by Jove, he’s upset every- 
thing.” 

You’ve not seen ’im anywheres, ’ave you, sir ?” Sarah 
questioned, scarcely heeding his outburst. 

' ‘ Seen him ? No ! I’m not his nurse.” 

Then I’m feared he’s lost,” she said. 

Lost !” he ejaculated. ** How the that is, how in 

the name of common-sense is he to got lost ?” 

He went out into the garden to Homer, sir, this 
momin’, and then he quietly slipped away an’ ho ain’t 
been seen since.” 

“ Indeed. But you needn’t fear. Himger will bring 
him home if nothing else will.” 

‘‘I hope it will, sir,” Sarah answered, meekly. 

You may always rely upon this,” he said, condescend- 
ing^, that things which are worthless never do get lost.” 

‘^ever, sir ?” she questioned. 
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** Never ! In this idiotic world, if anything ever gets 
lost, it is something that is valuable. So you may rest 
your heart content. The boy, like a bad penny, is certain 
to turn up.^^ ^ 

But Sarah had no faith in her master’s philosophy. 

‘‘I can’t help worriting,” she said to her ‘husband, when 
lunch was over. ‘^I’m af eared something has happened 
to the bairn, bless ’im ; or hunger would have drove ’im 
’ome afore this.” 

During the afternoon Homer and Sarah renewed their 
search in all directions, and when darkntss began to fall 
even Philip Hardman began to look anxioits, and, after 
fidgeting about for some considerable time, put on his hat 
and coat and went out. 

By six o’clock it was quite dark, and rain had begun to 
fall again, and still the child had not put in an appear- 
ance, nor had any tidings of him been gathered. 

At seven o’clock Philip Hardman sat down to his dinner 
in silence. He made a show of eating, as though nothpg 
troubled him. But Sarah was keen-eyed enough to see 
that it was all a pretence. 

Por herself she had not tasted a morsel since noon, nor 
had Homer. As soon as possible she escaped from the 
dining-room, and meeting her husband in the i)assage she 
put her head upon his shoulder and began to cry. 

Oh, ’Omer,” she sobbed, ‘"can we do nothin’ ? ” 

“ I don’t know as ’ow we can do any more,” he said, with 
a shake in his voice. “We must leave the rest with the 
Lord.” 



CHA.PTEII V. 

DAY AND NIGHT* 

“ 0, little feet ! that such long years 
lyiust wander on through hopes and fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load. 

I, nearer to the wayside inn, 

^^ere toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weaiy, thinking of your road ! ’ ’ 

Lonopbllow. 

Eric’s attempt to find the cistern proved very disappoint- 
ing. He was ready to cry when he reached the top of the 
bAk and saw the river stretching away again, with many 
a curve, till lost in the dim distance among the shadows of 
the overhanging trees. He had been so confident of find- 
its source, that the sight of the interminable valley, stretch- 
ing away and away between the hills, and the river still 
shining at its farthest limit, came to him with quite a 
shock of surprise and disappointment. 

^^Oh, dear,” he said, ‘‘what a long way off the begin- 
ning is.” And then there came over him a strange sense 
of the immensity of things. He had never realised before 
how big the world might be, and how small he was in com- 
parison therewith. In London there were very tall build- 
ings, and seemingly endless lengths of streets ; but he had 
always a feeling there, that if he cared to walk far enough 
he would get to the end of the streets and the end of the 
city. 

But here there seemed to be no end to anything. For all 
he knew, this river, that rushed swiftly at his feet to leap 
the rocky weir, and stretched right and left like a shining 
band as far as eye could reach, m^ht stretch away in both 
directions for ever and for ever. How did he know that it 
had any beginning ? How did he know that it would ever 
have an end? 
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He wished Homer was with him that he might ask a few 
questions. Since the morning before, he had seemed to 
get into a new world, a world that filled him with wonder 
and perplexity, and that touched his heart' with a new feel- 
ing of reverence and awe. 

He was not in the least afraid. Indeed, there was no- 
thing to be afraid of. All Nature seemed in the most 
friendly mood. The great sun had sucked all the mist out 
of the valleys and was bathing the hills and fields with a 
flood of yellow light. The sky overhead was of the palest 
and softest blue, which changed toward tfee horizon into a 
pearly grey. Not a cloud was to be seen anywhere. The 
trees sto(id motionless ; now and then a soft breath of air 
gently stirred the browning leaves, and where the sun’s 
rays caught them obliquely they burned fiery red or turned 
to gold. 

Here and there the birds hopped on the sodden sward, 
and chirped in a feeble, half-hearted way. But none of 
them ventured on a full-throated song. Perhaps the 
shadow of the coming winter was upon them, in spite of the 
autumn sunshine, and birds are true to their feelings. Men 
and women may laugh and sing when their hearts are 
breaking, and play the hypocrite with complete success. 
But the song-birds are always loyal to themselves, and so 
are never false to men. 

Eric got on to a rock at length near the edge of the weir, 
and sat down. It was a new experience to him to listen 
to the dreamy music of falling water. He had never heard 
anything like it before, and it soothed him like a lullaby. 

At his feet the smooth water was darting like an arrow, 
but as he looked at it, it seemed suddenly to stop, and the 
rock on which he sat and the river banks and the trees to 
move instead. Upward he seemed to be borne at the 
speed of the wind, everything was moving save the river, 
that appeared to be perfectly still. 

Oh, this is fine,” he said, clapping his hands. It’s 
better than being in the traiu. One can ride here for 
nothing, and there ain’t any jerking either.” 

Then suddenly again the trees and banks stood still and 
the river rushed on once more. ‘‘Well, this is queer.” he 
said, with a look of disappointment upon his face, for the 
illusion had been so pleasant that he wanted it to last, t 
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But the experience was repeated again after a few 
minutes/ and he found himself with hill and bank and 
tree, gliding swiftly up the stream once more. 

But the noveltjjr at length lost itself in the puzzle — ^Why 
was it so ? Did the river stand still, or was it only fancy ? 
And if it were <ftily fancy, how came it that the fancy was 
as real as the reality ? Surely, this was a puzzling world, 
and he scratched his small head in dire perplexity. 

He did not heed the fact, however, that, like the river, 
the day was rushing swiftly on. Ho was too interested in 
Nature’s picture j and voices to hoed the flight of time. 
Indeed, it only seemed a few minutes since he had left 
Homer plantlhg the wall-flowers. He did begin to feel a 
bit hungry, but it couldn’t possibly be lunch-time, so he 
needn’t begin to think of returning for a long time yet. 
He could explore the valley a little farther, and why not 
climb to the top. of one of the hills ? 

This thought no sooner took shape than he began to act 
upon it. Clambering down from the rock, ho started up 
th^bank of the river as fast as he could run. Before him 
was a round wooded hill, with a bare, rocky summit. If he 
could only get up there, he thought, he would be able to 
see how big the world was. 

It seemed a very long way to the foot of the hill, but he 
reached it at length, and found a nari’ow path leading up 
among the bracken and undergrowth in the direction he 
wanted to go. What an enticing path it seemed ! It 
might have been just made on purpose for a boy his 
size. And how it wound in and out and to and fro ! There 
was some fun in climbing up a path like this. Your 
straight roads were so stupid and monotonous, but this 
was simply delightful. It kept him wondering all the 
while what was round the next comer. Every bend and 
opening vista gave scope and play to his imagination. In 
London every opening simply meant more houses, and 
beyond these more houses still. There was nc> room for 
fancy to play, in that great wilderness of bricks and mortar. 
But here, every opening between the trees suggested an 
unexplored region, teeming with wonders for aU he knew, 
and unUke anything he had ever seen before. 

He got very tired at length, but he was hardly eonsoious 
of He knew that he was getting up all the while, and 
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tliat sooner or later lie would reach the top. What a story 
he would have to tell Homer when he got back to Priory 
Mere of all he had seen. Perhaps he would be able to see 
Priory Mere from the top and Homer ^‘working in the 
garden. 

Then a squirrel attracted his attentioh. Bight across 
his path it ran and up a tall pine-tree which grew on the 
other side. 

Eric stood still and watched it as it ran out on a slender 
and tapering branch. 

*‘Oh, you are a funny little thing/’*he said, as the 
squirrel turned its head on one side and winked at him. 

Eric put his hands to his sides and laughed, and the 
nquirrel replied by putting its paw to its nose and winking 
again. 

Tho boy was delighted, and tried to coax the little crea- 
ture to come down, but the squirrel was not to be enticed. 
He looked at Eric out of the comer of his eye, nibbled at 
the bark of the branch, then spat it out, sat up on his 
haunches and rubbed his nose in the most imperthient 
manner, but made no attempt to come nearer the boy. 

Eric at length, getting tired of his attempts at coaxing, 
clapped his hands and shouted, and master squirrel was off 
like a lightning flash. Almost before he had time to turn 
his head the creature was out of sight. 

‘‘Well, this is fine,’’ he said to himself. “I do like the 
country. There is so much to be seen here. In London 
there is nothing to be seen but people and houses and 
’buses an<i — and, more people. But here there are such 
lots of things. I do think I shall like living at Priory 
Mere, though uncle is so funny.” # 

And with this soliloquy he turned on his heel and con- 
tinued his toilsome way up the hill-side. He was beginning 
to feel very weak, consequent on his long fast, though he 
had not the remotest idea that he had been away so long, 
or that the afternoon was hastening so rapidly to its close. 
So new and novel was everything he saw, so wonderful 
the great book of Nature whose leaves he had begun to 
turn for tiie first time, that, like a child with a new toy or 
a new vxdumo of pictures, he did not heed time’s flight, and 
did not know when the gloom began to gather under the 
trees that it wins the prelude of the swiftly advancing night. 
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Several times lie paused to rest himself, and wondered 
when the bare and rocky summit would come into sight. 
The hill was so much bigger now he had got into close 
quarters with it itian it had looked from the distance. He 
imagined he was going to reach the top directly, but as far 
as appearances ifent, he might be no nearer than when he 
started. 

He was not of the sort, however, who give up at the first 
approach of difficulty. There was a lot of latent courage 
in his little heart. He was only a lad, but he had a fund 
of determination ihat was not soon exhausted. He was 
getting dreadfully faint, but it would be cowardly to turn 
back when he might be almost close to the top. So he 
struggled bravely on in spite of his growing weakness, and 
heedless of the gathering shades of night. 

By-and-by, however, the welcome rocks that crowned 
the summit came into sight, and with a little cry of plea- 
sure he rushed forward, and was soon seated on one of the 
smaller rocks, looking eagerly about him. His first feeling 
wa#one of exultation. He was high above the treertops, 
with the woods sloping away below him on every side. 
Somehow he felt bigger and more impoi*tant than he had 
over felt before in his life. It was a new experience to be 
so high up in the world. Moreover, ho had accomplished 
the task he had set himseK, and was naturally elated at 
his achievement. 

This feeling, however, was dashed after a while by the 
fact that he was unable to see all he had expected to see. 
It was very annoying that the sun had disappeared, and 
that the sky was grey everywhere instead of blue. True, 
the light wait very much better here than down in the 
shadow of the trees, so much better, indeed, that he did 
not realise even yet that the short October afternoon was 
hasting rapidly to its close. 

Yet he wondered why a mist lay all over the fields below, 
and obscured all the hedges and all the houses, and blotted 
out every glimpse of Priory Mere. Surely it could not be 
that it was getting towards evening ! He started up at 
length with a feeling almost of terror. 

‘M reckon I have been away too long,’^ he said to him- 
self. ** Oh dear, I hope it is not going to get dark.’^ And 
he commenced to run down the zig-zag path up which he 
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had come. But, oh, how very long seemed the way, and 
what a number of twists and turns there was ! He did not 
remember seeing so many as he toiled slowly up, and he 
was not certain half his time that he was fn the right path. 
And then, to make matters worse, the lower he got the 
darker it got. He could hardly see from one bond of the 
path to another. But all the while he was getting down, 
that was a satisfaction. 

But even that crumb of comfort was taken away from 
him at length, and he stood stock still in utter bewilder- 
ment and fear. The path he was treading abruptly 
terminated before a dense and an impenetrable mass 
of foliage. Evidently he had taken the wrong turn. 
He rubbed his eyes energetically, and stared eagerly 
round him to make sure he was not mistaken, then burst 
into tears. 

^‘Oh, dear,*^ ho said, don’t like the country at all. 
One can’t see anything, and there are no lamps and no 
policemen to tell the people the way, and the roads are 
terribly bad.” 

But he knew that standing stiU and crying would not 
help him, so he faced round after awhile and began to 
retrace his steps. By-and-by he struck another path, and 
as it seemed to lead downward he pursued it. 

He supposed ho reached the foot of the hill at length, 
but it was so dark he could see nothing distinctly. He 
knew he was on level ground ; but it was no place he could 
remember. He looked round for the river, but he could 
not see it anywhere. From far away he could hear the 
sound of falhng water ; but it seemed to him in the very 
opposite direction from where the weir ougM to be. He 
could see no path anywhere. Before him seemed an open 
field, and once or twice he thought he saw in the dim dis- 
tance a glimmer of light. 

“ Perhaps it’s Sarah lighting the lamps,” he said to 
himself, with chattering teeth, for his fear was now so great 
^ that he was almost ready to fall. 

<^ Yes, there it is again,” he cried, as a pale ray shot 
across the darkness and disappeared. And setting his teelh 
firttily toge&er, he rushed away into the night as fast as 
hk feeble l%s could carry him. 

He did doubt for a moment that he was niaking 
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straight for Priory Mere, when, as a matter of fact, he was 
going almost directly from it. On, on, still on. Very slowly, 
it is true, for the mist was thick about him, and his strength 
was almost gone? But he dashed away the wilful tears 
with resolute hand, and pushed forward with unflinching 
will. ^ 

Then splash went his little feet into water, and he tried 
to draw back, but beneath the six inches of water was bog, 
which sucked his feet like a huge leech, and held him as 
in a vice. 

Oh, dear,” h^ said, struggling in vain to free himseK, 
‘‘ what a hoiyrid place this is ! I don’t like the country 

Then he began to shout and scream at the top of his 
voice. But there was no answer to his cry, nor friendly 
light to be seen in the darkness. 

“ Oh, what shall I do ? ” he moaned, as he felt himself 
sinking deeper and deeper into the mire. If I go on 
like this, I shall get out of sight.” 

Tlien he shrieked again — a shrill, agonising shriek that 
woke all the echoes among the hills, and died away in the 
distance, like a cry of pain. 

It was not that he was afraid of dying, or even thought 
about death at all. It was the darkness, the loneliness, 
the awful bog that was sucking him down that so filled 
him with terror. 

In the darkness everything seemed hideous and appal- 
ling. Horrid shapes began to dance before his eyes, and 
crawling things were all about him. The dark and icy 
water seemed literally swarming with hideous reptiles 
that glared %t him with fiery and bloodshot eyes, and 
open^ their awful mouths wide enough to swallow him 
bodily. . 

He grew at last quite faint with terror, and too weak to 
cry any more. He could only moan in an intermittent 
fashion, while slowly the horror of his situation began 
to fade away, and a duU, painless stupor to creep over* 
hiin. 

Hotjt long he remained in that state he never knew^ 
But he was roused at length by a splashing in the water 
near Mm ; then he espied a dog towering over Mm^ and 
beoaine <K»]i6oious Mendly creature was 
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hard at the collar of his coat. But the effort was a vain 
one. His jacket came away in pieces in the dog’s mouth, 
but he remained as firmly held as ever. 

Then the dog gave a piteous whine, afid bounded away 
from him into the darkness. 

‘^Oh, don’t go,” he called, feebly and despairingly; 
but there was no response, and again he found himself 
alone. 

But the faithful animal had not forsaken him. Away 
at the speed of the wind it rushed to a farmhouse less than 
a mile distant, and bounding into the kilehen, laid hold of 
the farmer by the skirt of his coat, and triec^ to drag him 
out of the house. 

** Goodness gracious ! ” said the farmer’s wife; what 
in the world is the matter with the dog ? ” 

Blamed if I know,” was the answer. ‘‘I hope he’s 
not gone mad.” 

never saw him behave in this way before,” she said. 

And see, he’s dripping wet.” 

Can’t make it out no road,” he answered, as the 'dog 
kept bounding round and round the room, then out of the 
house, then back again, now tugging at the farmer’s coat, 
now yelping in the most piteous manner. 

There’s something up, you may depend,” said the wife ; 
‘^the dog wants you to do something, or go somewhere, or 
he would never carry on in this fashion. There he goes 
out o’ the house again. Follow him, J ohn, and see what 
the creature means.” 

So the farmer followed the dog out of the house and 
across the yard, and into a lane that led down into the 
valley. And the dumb creature, seeing that it was under- 
stood, gave a glad whine, and hurried away at a rate that 
sorely taxed the farmer’s strength and breath. 

At leng^th the edge of the bog was reached, and the dog 
splashed into the water in a moment, took two or three 
^ bounds, then stood still, and lifted up his head with a piteous 
* whine. 

Well, what is it, Eover ? ” the farmer asked ; but the 
only response was another whine. 

Then the dog began splashing round and round the bog, 
then m it, down it, across it in all directions, and, finally, 
came back to the farmer with slow and dejected ^fceps, 
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licked his hands with a low yelp, then marched away in the 
direction of the farm. 

Well, this is a wild goose chase,” said the farmer, with 
a grunt, ‘^and ^fooPs errand into the bargain. If there 
ever was anything here it ain’t here now, that’s certain. 
So here’s off ifome again,” and turning on his heel he 
strode rapidly away. 



CHAPTER VI. 
life’s mtsteky. 

tf 

‘ * We Imow not what we shall be, but are su-e 
The spark once kindled by the etomal breath 
Goes not out quite, but somewhere doth endure 
In that strange life wo blindly christen death. 
Somewhere he iai though where we cannot tell ; 

But wheresoe’er God hides him, it is well.’’ 

Lewis Moebis. 

Philip Hardman’s attempt not to appear concerned about 
the fate of his nephew was almost pitiful. He knew it was 
not becoming in a philosopher to manifest anxiety about 
an affair so trivial as the absence, or even tlie death, of a 
child. And though only the eyes of his servants were upon 
him, he felt that he had a reputation to maintian, even 
before them ; and he struggled bravely to maintain it. 

He had told them often enough that philosophy — or, at 
least, such philosophy as he professed — had nothing to do 
with sentiment and emotion. It dealt simply with facts 
and principles. He had analysed tears, he said, and knew 
their constituent elements. Sentiment he despised ; it 
belonged to the domain of religion — a pap on which weak- 
brained idiots fed, but which men of philosophic mind 
utterly scorned. 

Sarah had often listened to talk of this kind with open 
mouth and wondering eyes. She had a certain reverence 
for her master. He looked so wise, and talked so learnedly, 
and spent so much time with his books and fossils, that 
she could not help feeling that he must be much wiser than 
the common run of men. 

For herself she had no learning at all, and so she dared 
not conti^^adict him, or call into question any statement he 
might iimke* > As a consequence, Philip Hodman t^ed 
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philosophy to Sarah much more frequently than to her 
husband. Homer sometimes answered him back again, 
and laipped him up with awkward questions. Occasionally 
he had a feeling^that his coachman and general factotum 
had an unspoken contempt both for himself and his philo- 
sophy. He kndV that Homer had a vigorous, if untrained 
or ill-trained, mind, and could detect a fallacy in an argu- 
ment much more quickly than many a man of better edu- 
cation. 

Hence, as a rule, he was discreetly silent when Homer 
was near, or contented himself with a quiet sneer at reli- 
gion, giving ^is man no time to answer him back. 

But on the evening in question he felt that he was in 
very great danger of losing his reputation and discrediting 
his philosophy. That some evil had befallen Eric there 
could be no longer any reasonable doubt, and his heart 
was sufficiently human to feel all the anxiety of the situa- 
tion. 

For about ten days now the lad had been his constant 
coApanion. He had done his best to comfort him during 
the last few days of his mother’s illness, had remained with 
him till after her funeral and her few effects had been 
disposed of, and then had brought him back to Priory 
Mere, with the idea that he would remain with him always, 
and during those days his heart had gone out to the child 
in a way he could not understand. His eyes were so 
bright and trustful, his smile so winning, his manner so 
unaffected, his words so ingenuous and truthful, that, 
stoic and pessimist as he was, he could not deny to himself 
that what he was pleased to call kindly interest ” was 
rapidly ripening into genuine affection. 

So far, however, he had kept himself well in check. 
He had not shown the lad that he cared for him. It would 
not be prudent or philosophic” to do so, nor had he 
given hint or sign to Sarah or Homer of the real state of 
affairs. On the contrary, he had tried to produce an im- 
pression the very opposite. He had spoken slightingly of 
the boy^ of the trouble he was likely to be, and of his 
detestation of children generally. 

But in presence of this great anxiety that was pressmg 
upon them, philosophy was in danger of breaking 
Homer’s keen eyes teoubled him vastly* 
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too, that there was a shake in his voice that was not at all 
becoming. 

He did his best to battle against the feeling, to appear 
indifferent, to speak pompous words whicH his heart belied. 
But the pretence was a sorry failure. And so directly 
dinner was over he rushed away to the library, and shut 
the door with a b ang. 

Here he tried to brace himself for the ordeal that lay 
before him, and after posturing in various attitudes he rang 
the bell violently. 

In a moment Peggy appeared upon the scene. 

“Tell Homer and Sarah to come to me^ at once,” he 
said. 

“ Yes, sir,” and Peggy as quickly disappeared. 

A few moments later Sarah entered, followed by her 
husband. 

Philip Hardman was standing with his back to the 
door, staring into the fire. For several seconds he did not 
appear to heed their presence. Then turning quickl|' on 
his heel, he said, in a pompous and questioning tone, 
“The brat has not returned ? ’’ 

“ i^o, sir,” Sarah answered, with a little shiver. 

“ Then we may conclude he has got lost.” 

“That seems sartin enough,” Homer answered. 

“ The chances are he^s drowned,” Philip Hardman said, 
in slow and unnatural tones. “Anyhow, we must make a 
pretence of finding him, so you had better take a lantern 
apiece and be off.” 

“ It’s just the thing we were about to do,” said Homer, 
vdth trembling lip. “ An’ I pray the Lord may direct our 
steps aright.” 

“ Come, Homer,” said Hardman, savagely, “let’s have 
none of the cant of your religion.” 

Homer turned away his head and made for the door. 
His face was very white and his fingers clutched nervously, 
but when he reached the threshold, he paused and turned 
round. 

“There may be cant o’ religion, sir,” he said, with 
quivering lips, “ and there maybe cant o’ philosophy ; but 
I’m not aware I’ve given you any occasion yet for chargin’ 
me with insincerity,” and without waitirig for a reply he 
inarched the room. ® 
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Philip Hardman stood stiU in blank amazement. During 
all the years Homer had been with him he had never 
before answered him after that fashion. 

*‘The cant of ^philosophy,” he repeated to himself over 

and over again^ Does the blockhead think ? ” But 

he did not compete the sentence. He was too angry, too 
anxious, too upset generally. Moreover, the suggestion 
was positively humiliating. Did his servant think he was 
a mere pretender — a philosojjhic prig ? 

He took two or three rapid turns round the room, then 
threw himself inPfco his chair and began to stir the fire. 
But he was J:oo concerned about Eric for Homer’s words 
to trouble him long. He kept picturing to himself the 
little fellow lying stark and dead at the bottom of the 
river, with L.is pure face upturned to the sky, and that 
sweet smile of his still playing round his lips. 

Poor little chap ! ” he caught himself saying. The 
struggle is early ended, the battle soon over,” and into his 
eygs the tears came unbidden, and his lip quivered in 
spite of himself. 

He knew that he appeared very unlike a stoic just at 
that moment, and he felt very thankful Homer was no- 
where near to see him. He tried his best to reason him- 
self out of his weakness, blamed himself for troubling 
about anything that might happen in what he called ‘‘this 
idiotic world,” and asserted to himself again and again 
that if the lad was drowned it was about the best thing 
that could happen to him. Yet all the same, the ache 
would not go out of his heart nor the tremor pass from 
his lips. 

He dreaded the bringing home of the dead child — for 
that the child was dead he did not doubt at all. He 
never felt before how difficult the r6le was he had chosen 
to play ; and, somehow, in a trouble like this his philo- 
sophy and his fossils did not count for much. It was a 
humiliating confession to make even to himself, but that 
it was true he could not deny. Homer and Sarah might 
be dreamers and fanatics ; but they had got hold of a 
very pretty idea and a very sweet hope, there was no 
gainsaying that— a hope and an idea that his philo- 
sophy sneered* at, and which had no rational basis to 
restf upon. But, for ^ that, it was a hope that stood 
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people in good stead, just at a time when philosophy 
utterly failed. 

Ail, well,^’ he said at length, getting hurriedly out of 
his chair, ** everything goes wrong in th® beastly world ; 
and the man is a fool who expects anything to go right ; 
and with this deliverance he strode into xhe hall, put on 
his top coat and hat, and marched out of the house. The 
sky was clear again, and the stars were shining brightly 
overhead and shedding their mild radiance upon hill and 
wood and river. 

For a few moments he paused, and lo^:>ked up into the 
stupendous dome set with jewels of such wonjirous beauty, 
and while he looked a slight shudder passed over him. 

Why he shuddered he did not know. He had gazed 
into the night many times before ; but never had its great- 
ness and grandeur touched him as now — ^never had the 
stars seemed so vast nor space so immeasurable. Against 
his will, his thought tried to pierce the awful depth of 
night. It was as though he had been suddenly transported 
to the farthest point of light, and was peering into Ibhe 
unpierced immensity beyond. And still space was peopled 
with shining worlds, and thought marched on to other 
worlds, and still there were worlds beyond. And outward 
the widening circles ever spread, and outward yet, beyond 
the farthest bound of thought, and lo ! there was no end 
to anything, no bound to space. For ever and for ever he 
might travel on, and still the unending path would lie 
before him. 

Oh, heavens ! ’’ he sighed. What if that should be 
my doom,’^ and he shuddered again, and drew his eyes 
away from the glittering firmament, and took two or three 
steps down the drive. 

But the stars had somehow a fascination for him to- 
night. A few hurried steps and he was standing still 
again. 

Perhaps little Eric, light as a breath, untrammelled 
by the clay casket in which he had dwelt, was passing on- 
ward to these outer worlds, sporting with the wind and the 
clouds, or diasing the stars in their glorious flight. 

He had laid for years that death was the end of hiah. 
But how didihe know there was an end toisnything? I&e 
comets swejt someth within the range of our vMoii, 
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For a few days or weeks they lived before us, then gently 
faded away again into the guK of space out of which they 
had come. Had they ceased to be? Oh, no ! They were 
sailing onward slill. 

Was a man less than a comet ? Out of the womb of 
eternity the ne^ life came, and slowly grew for twenty or 
thirty years, then gently faded away into the eternity out 
of which it had come. Was that the end ? 

There was no end to space ; no end to time. How did 
he know that anything ended ? Where was his philosophy 
now ? What di^it prove ? 

Beneath those solemn stars he felt again the rebuke 
of Homer’s Vords. His own words were vanity. His 
toying with science a waste of time. His little conceits 
the tricks of a feeble mind. And yet he was not incapable 
of larger thoughts than those to which he daily gave utter- 
ance. While depths of feeling lay hidden in his nature 
that no one had ever dreamed of. 

*>rm a bit of a hypocrite, or else I’m growing morbid,” 
heiBaid, shaking liimself and beginning to button his over- 
coat. That boy has upset everything. I wish ho had 
drowned himself a month ago, then 1 should have been 
saved all this bother.” 

And he marched quickly away along the carriage drive, 
which at length wound round the foot of the plantation 
and out into a broad country road — the highway, in fact, 
between the great manufacturing towns of Yarncaster and 
Eibbleford. 

*‘I’m too restless to go back yet,” he said, walking 
along on the raised footpath in the shadow of a tall hedge. 

I think I’ll go on to the village ; I may hear something 
of the boy ; who knows ? Anyhow, I may forget myself 
for an hour or two at the club.” And he quickened his 
pace into a sharp walk, and soon came in sight of Lindon 
Church, which was lighted up for evening service. 

It was a quaint old church, lar^e and low, with a 
square, squat tower half overgrown with ivy, and a chancel 
window that was the pride of the village. 

At the open churchyard gate Philip Hardman paused 
for several seconds, then made as though he would go fpr^ 
ward into the village, and finally turned quickly on his 
he^ and passed into the churchyard. 
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At the church porch he paused again. The little con. 
gregation within was singing the hymn before the sermon 
— a quaint, slow melody that fitted well the words they 
sang — % 

** Before the liills in order ptood, 

Or earth received her fram%* 

From everlasting thou art God, 

To endless years the same/^ 

He could not see the congregation. But he knew pretty 
well its composition. A few gentlefolks and pious maiden 
ladies, but mainly farm labourers and servants, who had 
turned in for a quiet hour after the toil o5' the day, thank- 
ful for this little break in the monotony o:fr their weekly 
toil. 

For a moment, while he listened, his lips curved with 
scorn, but the expression soon died away, and a look of 
deep seriousness settled upon his face. Without thought 
of him, the little congregation still sang on — 

The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 

With all their cares and fears, 

Are carried downward by the flood, 

And lost in following years.” 

Ay, ay!” he said, ^‘that is true enough. It won^t 
do them any harm to sing that. Poor simple souls, perhaps 
they find comfort in wailing out their deeper thoughts in 
that fashion,” 

And he turned and walked away to the farther end of 
the churchyard. Leaving the gravelled path at length, 
he struck across the grassy hillocks until he came to a 
grave marked by a simple cross of white marble. On the 
square marble base in which the cross was set was an 
inscription, invisible now in the faint starlight, but he knew 
every word of it. While he looked at the stone the letters 
seemed to burn before his eyes : — 

IX MEMORY OP 

MARY, 

THE BELOVED WIFE OP THE 

REV. JOHN LEICESTER, 

IVJio died May 10, 18 — , 

AGED TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. 

Gone Home.” 
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For awhile he stood motionless as the marble cross. Then 
he heaved a deep sigh and bowed his head. 

Ah, Mary,’’ he whispered softly to himself, things 
might have beea different had you been true to me. But 
I had no chance against his oily tongue. Ah, well, you 
are both dust. *^ut he sleeps with his second wife many a 
league from here. Some day, Mary, I shall come and 
sleep by your side, and in the ages to come our dust will 
mingle, though we shall be unconscious of the fact.” 

The ten minutes* sermon in the church had come to an 
end. The Bene<J^ction had been pronounced, the lights 
had been put out one by one till only a faint glimmer shone 
from the window of the Rector’s vestry. 

Philip Hardman turned away from the grave and retraced 
his steps ; the light wont out in the vestry and the rector 
slammed the door behind him, and a moment or two later 
the two men met face to face. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

KNOWING THE WORST. 

Upward I looked witli sliiiddering awe, 

And in the glowing gloom that hoimd, me, 

Full many a dismal shape I saw, 

Slow winging in the air around me ; 

Grim-visaged death, and fierce despair, 

Hard unbelief, with aspect sneering ; 

And ruin, with affrighted stare. 

Disastrous through the mist appearing.” 

Geiffin. 

Philip Hardman left the churchyard in a much more 
cheerful frame of mind than when he entered it. His en* 
counter with the Eector — the Eev. Thomas Lane — had 
lasted nearly an hour, and he felt that he had scored a 
point — several points, in fact. Metaphorically, he had 
pounded the rector to a jelly, and left him helpless and 
speechless. 

The rector did not think so. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved he had given Philip Hardman such a doubling 
up as he would never forget to the day of his death. 
The rector stood still and laughed more than once on his 
way to the rectory. The recollection of the encounter — ^of 
the arguments and passages of Scripture with which he 
had pelted his unbelieving parishioner — tickled him 
immensely. 

“ He must feel dreadfully small,’’ he chuckled. '‘ If 1 
were to receive such a drubbing I should be half dis- 
posed to hang myself.” 

It was well for each that he could not see the other at 
that moment. Both men felt so confident of victory that 
it would hive been a pity to have disturbed their seE- 
oomidaceiK^. 

^'Its be# like a tonic,” said PhiUp Ha#man to^ina- 
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self, as he strode rapidly homeward. Just the thing 1 
needed to brace me up. I was actually getting mopish 
and sentimental. But to have that old fossil flinging about 
his antiquated Arguments has been like a shower-bath on 
a hot day. I feel quite revived and refreshed.’’ 

And Philip flardman lifted his head and actually began 
to whistle. 

‘‘I needed something to get me out of the dumps,” he 
said to himself after awhile. This bother about the boy 
has upset me dreadfully. I almost wish^ though, I had 
not mentioned itiifco the rector. Likely as not he will be at 
Priory Mere j;o-morrow morning, making inquiries. Any- 
how, he will not want to see me. It will take him all Ms 
time for the next month to gather up the shattered and 
scattered fragments of his arguments and mece them 
together again. Oh dear, what a drubbing I did give 
him,” and he smiled broadly at the thought. 

Ashe drew near his home, however, more serious thoughts 
took possession of him. The bare possibility of having a 
dead child brought into his house, the upset of an inquest, 
the trouble of a funeral, filled him with dismay. 

To have Priory Mere thrown open to public gaze seemed 
like sacrilege in his eyes. The place hitherto had been 
almost a terra incognito y with an air of romance and mystery 
about it which no one had been able to pierce. But if 
doctors and jurymen and undertakers were to be allowed 
to tramp through the place all the romance would vanish, 
and it would become as commonplace as any other house 
in the neighbourhood. 

By the time he had rounded the bend in the carriage 
drive and come in sight of the house, aU his cheerfulness 
had eva^rated. 

Hullo !” he said, as he saw lights in several of the 
upstairs windows, what is the meaning of this ? ” and he 
quickened his pace into a rapid stride. “I wonder if they 
have found the little chap ? ” he muttered, as he pulled the 
door-bell violently. ”1 hardly know what has come to 
me, but I feel dreadfully anxious.” 

The next moment the door was thrown open, and P^^7 
stood before him. 

Ob# master,” she exclaimed, before he had tiihe fo 
spe^ I they’ve found ’im.” 
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“ Found him where ? he gasped. 

/*In Eoutor bog,’’ she said. 

** In Eoutor bog? ” he echoed, growing pale to the lips. 

Aye,” Peggy went on. ‘^It was Eobin Eay as found 
’im an’ brought ’im home. Sarah an’ ’Omer met ’im down 
by the river, with Master Eric on his back:” 

Philip Hardman did not wait to hear any more, but 
rushed upstairs without even pausing to take off his hat. 

At Eric’s bedroom door, which stood ajar, he stood still 
for a moment. From within came the subdued voices of 
Homer and Sarah. 

The little lamb,” Sarah was saying, with a pathetic 
shake in her voice ; he’s sleeping sweetly now.” 

Ay, my lass,” Homer answered, after struggle, rest.” 

Philip Hardman gave a great gulp. Their words could 
have but one ^^meaning. And brushing his hand quickly 
across his eyes, ho pushed open the door and entered. 

Both Homer and Sarah drew back from the bed when 
they heard his footstep, and, without a word, he passed 
in front of them to the side of the sleeping child. 

For a few seconds he saw nothing for me tears that had 
gathered in his eyes, and which he had not courage to wipe 
away. 

Then he bent over the bed, and as he did so the tear- 
drops fell, and he saw in a moment that the child was not 
dead, but sweetly sleeping. 

The revulsion of feeling was so great that he was almost 
ready to choke. Yet to betray any emotion before Homer 
and Sarah would be fatal to his reputation. A philosopher 
with tears in his eyes, a stoic with a lump in his throat— 
whoever heard of such a thing ? The situation was a most 
painful one. He could not recover himself. He dared 
not show his face. 

In a few seconds, however, he got sufficient command of 
himself to be able to say, hoarsely and savagely, Leave 
the room.” 

And without a word Homer and Sarah meekly obeyed. 

Then he quietly turned the key in the lock, and came 
back to the bedside and sat down. He felt he was not 
master of himself yet. He never remembered being so 
much moved before. Again and again, as he looked at 
the peaceful face of the sleeping lad, the tears started un- 
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bidden to his eyes, and words of thankfulness leaped to 
his lips. 

Words, however, which he could not utter He could 
not thank a blind fate, or a combination of circumstances, 
or a piece of good luck. And as he did not believe in a 
personal Deity, aAd regarded the Christian doctrine of Pro- 
vidence in the light of a siUy superstition, he had to force 
back the gratefm feeling, and keep his teeth firmly shut. 

Yet the very fact of feeling thankful when there was no 
one to be thankful to struck him as being very odd. Why 
did he want to fall down on his knees by the bedside and 
pour out his heart in gratitude, when there was no ear to 
listen, or heaft to respond? It seemed very stupid of 
Nature to implant a feeling or instinct within him when 
there was nothing in all the broad universe to correspond 
with it. It was like giving eyes without light, or veins 
without blood. 

Of course, Homer would say there is a correspondence,^^ 
he reflected. But, then, what does Homer know ? Science 
can find no God, and my x^hilosophy knows Him not.^ 

And he got up and took two or three turns round the 
room, slowly and noiselessly. 

After awhile he sat down again, arrested by a low moan 
that escaped the lips of the sleex^er. Then he noticed for 
the first time that a red spot was burning on the lad^s 
cheek, and that his breathing was becoming laboured and 
hurried. 

^^It’s the reaction after the hunger and excitement of 
the afternoon, I expect,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘But Avhat 
can he have been after I wonder to got into Eoutor bog ? ” 

The next moment Eric opened his eyes and looked up 
with a smile. 

And for a moment P hili p Hardman forgot himself and 
smiled back in return, then asked, in tones that were 
tremulous with emotion, “ Well, Eric, my boy, how are 
you?” 

“ Oh, I am all right, uncle, I think,” he answered, with 
an effort. “ But Pm afraid I’ve been naughty. I hope 
you won’t scold me.” 

Well, I don’t know,” Philip Hardman said, looking 
grave. “ I must hear first what explanation you have to 

eive4? 
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Then the boy’s eyes filled. I didn’t know it would be 
dark so soon,” he said, swallowing a big lump that had 
risen in his throat. I did feel hungry, but I didn’t know 
I’d been away very long.” «• 

<*But how did you get into Eoutor bog?” his uncle 
asked. • 

** What the place were Martin found me ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh, but a dog found me before Martin,” he interposed, 
with sudden animation. 

“ Never mind the dog, tell me how yon got there.” 

“ Well, you know, I went up to find tte cistern that the 
big river comes out of. It’s a very big cifetern, isn’t it, 
uncle?” 

Hardman laughed. 

“ Why do you laugh, uncle ?” Eric questioned. 

“ Never mind ; you will know better in time. But tell 
me how you got into the bog.” 

“ Oh, I went up by the river, ever such a long way, and 
then I sat down on a big stone and had a ride.” 

“ A ride ?” Hardman questioned. 

“ Yes ! you look at the river a bit and then it stops, arid 
then away you go, stones and trees and everjrthing. Oh, 
it was such fun ! ” 

“ Well, and what then ?” 

“ Then I went on further to find the cistern.” 

“ And you found it, of course ?” laughed Hardman. 

“ Oh, no, I didn’t,” Eric answered, looking grave. “ But 
I climbed to the top of a great big mountain — a mountain 
like you see in books, uncle. Oh, it was a big mountain, 
the biggest you ever saw.” 

Hardman smiled broadly. “ No doubt, Eric, no doubt,” 
he said. “ And what did you see on the top ? ” 

“Oh, I thought I should see Priory Mere, and Homer 
working in the garden, but I didn’t.” 

“ Well never mind what j^ou didn’t see, that I’m afraid 
would take too long to toll. Let us know what you did see,” 

“ Oh, I saw such a funny thing as I was going up— ^like 
a cat, and not like a cat either. A little brown thing, with 
bright eyesfand a bushy tad.” 

“ You satf that going up. But I want to know ^hot you 
saw when ybu got up.” i 
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Oh, I don’t think I saw very much. There was a fog 
all about, not like the fogs in London. But I couldn’t see 
Priory Mere, so ]^came down again.*’ 

Well, and what then ?” 

‘^Then it got d#rk ever so fast, and I missed my way, and 
there were no policemen about anywhere, nor lamps, nor 
anything, and I came straight off here as straight as I 
could.” 

Yes, Eric, go on.” 

think I got very frightened, uncle, for it was very 
quiet and lonely, %ind then I got into the water, and the 
more I tried to get out the more I couldn’t, and I kept 

sinking lower and lower, and then, and then Why then 

you see I screamed. I was bound to scream, uncle, I 
couldn’t help it.” 

Yes, yes, go on,” he said, blowing his nose violently 
at the same time. 

Well, it was very cold, and I was dreadfully tired, and 
I did want to get home, though I expected you would scold 
me very much.” 

And did you think you would be drowned?” 

^^No, I don’t think I thought about that very much ; but 
I did want to get out, and wished I hadn’t left Homer.” 

And you weren’t afraid of being drowned?” 
don’t think I know very well what being drowned 
is,” he said, with a puzzled look in his eyes. But it was 
very horrid, and then a big dog came to me and got hold of 
the collar of my coat. I’m afraid he’s pulled the collar off, 
uncle ; but I couldn’t help it.” 

Oh, well, we’ll not trouble about thecoat collar,” Hard- 
man answered. 

*|Oh, that is kind of you, uncle. I thought, perhaps, 
you’d be dreadfully put out at having my clothes tom ; but 
I don’t think the dog would have tom my coat if he could 
have helped it.” 

** Likely not. But what next.” 

“ Then the dog went away and left me. Oh, I did want 
him to stay, for he was a bit of company, you see, and it 
was terribly lonely.” 

“T^bly lonely? I should think so.” ■ • 

*fBut Martin came directly after,” Eric a^sweired, 
brighiy, “ He heard me crying after the dog. And 
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came to see * what was up/ he said. He’s fearful strong 

is Martin, and got me out in no time. But — but^ ” 

Well, what ?” he asked, seeing the ^oy’s hesitation. 

I think you ought to know the worst, uncle,” Eric 
answered after a pause, and turning histhead uneasily on 
the pillow. “But it wasn’t Martin’s fault, they came off 
without his knowing it.” 

“ What came off ?” Hardman asked. 

“ My shoes, uncle ; I’m very sorry. But now you know 
the worst. I hope you will not be very angry. But mother 
used to say it was always best to tell thfe truth.” 

“Well, if that is the worst, I don’t think I shall mind 
very much,” Hardman answered, with a smile. “We can 
easily get a new pair of shoes for you. And as for the rest, 
we’ll say nothing about it now. I fancy you have learnt 
a lesson you will not soon forget.” 

“ And you are not very angry, uncle ? ” he said, pleadingly. 

“ Well — no, I’m not very angry, seeing it is the first 
time ; and you didn’t know any better. But if you wore to 
do such a thing a second time I should be very angry 
indeed.” 

“ I’ll try not to do such a thing again,” he said, wearily ; 
“but I am glad you know the worst, and he closed his 
eyes as though overcome with sleep. 

The “ worst,” however, was not yet. Before morning he 
was tossing in a raging fever, and as soon as it was dawn 
Homer was despatched to Ribbleford to fetch a doctor. 

Then followod an anxious week, during which the little 
fellow’s life trembled in the balance, and no one knew from 
hour to hour which way the scale would turn. 

The feverishness proved to be but a sympton of acute con- 
gestion of the lungs, consequent upon the cold and exposure 
of the previous day. And for many a long day and night 
he lay gasping away his strength, but uttering no word of 
complaint. 

Sarah nursed him with untiring patience, scarcely ever 
leaving his side. Homer came in from the garden a dozen 
times a day to make inquiries. Peggy moved round the 
house with red eyes, never speaking to any one ; while 
Philip HaMman affected the philosopher and stoic, and 
made pfeten^oe of an indifference he aid not feel, bj^t suc- 
ceeded in deceiving no one. 
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So the weary days and nights passed on. Hardman 
chafed and fumed at the lateness of his meals and the 
general upset of his establishment : declared it was too 
bad that a man ftf his literary and scientific tastes should 
be so disturbe(L and vehemently asserted — particularly if 
Homer was near — ^that this was the most idiotic world that 
could possibly be conceived of. 

Homer, however, was not to be hoodwinked by his 
bluster. He knew that his master was consumed with 
anxiety all the while, and so pitied him and held his 
peace. • 

At the end^of a week the doctor gave very little hope of 
Eric’s recovery. But Sarah never despaired for a moment. 
She. could not believe that the mission of his life was yet 
accomplished. In her simple and honest heart she had 
pictured for him a great future. 

No,” she said to Homer ; he ain’t a-goin’ to die yet. 
You mark my words. He’ll live to be a man, and do 
some’at useful.” 

And with this conviction in her heart she nursed him 
with a patient faith that never faltered for a moment, and 
when, by-and-by, the doctor said the danger was over, and 
that with good nursing he would be all right again in a 
week or two, Sarah wSked out into the garden to Homer 
with a face aglow with delight. 

^'Iknow’dit,” she said ; ‘‘I told you so, you unbelieving 
Thomas. Now don’t you come a worriting me wi’ your 
doubts again.” 

Does the doctor say he will get better ? ” Homer asked, 
anxiously. 

‘^Of course he does; what else could he say?” she 
replied. 

‘‘Well, if he says so I’ll believe it,’^ said Homer, and, 
with a smile of content upon his face he settled again to 
his work. 

It was not until nearly Christmas, however, that Eric was 
allowed to come downstairs, but in his large bedroom he 
found so many toys and picture-books that he did not seem 
to mind the confinement. Sometimes, on sunshiny days, 
when he looked out over the wintry landscape, a momen- 
tary longing would creep into his heart for the freedom of 
thwanes and fields, but it would only last a moment. The 
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memory of that one day’s freedom was all too vivid yet for 
him to be eager to repeat the experiment. 

So he quietly played with his toys, or turned the pages 
of his picture-books, or dreamed of the future that lay in 
shadow before him. 

Sometimes his uncle came and kept hittx company for 
awhile ; sometimes Peggy was sent to take part in his 
games ; while during the long evenings both Homer and 
Sarah shared his playroom, and helped him to while away 
the tedious hours. 

Sarah was his confidante. To her he confided his hopes 
and dreams, and often they would talk together of that 
unknown future which, to the imagination &f both, was 
so full of untold possibilities. Sarah encouraged him to 
talk, and he was always pleased to have her listen. Yet 
neither guessed what lay in store for him, for as yet no 
shadow of coming events lay upon his path. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

“ All ! my heart is weary waiting, 

• Waiting for the May — 

Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 

Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles. 

With the woodbine alternating, 

Scent the dewy way. 
iVh ! my heart is weary waiting. 

Waiting for the May.’^ 

Anon. 

The winter wore very slowly away. To Eric it almost 
seemed as though the warm weather would never come 
again. While he had remained in his bedroom he was 
fairly content. But directly he got down stairs he was 
eager to get into the open air again. This, however, was 
strictly forbidden by the doctor. Any fresh cold, he said, 
might prove very serious ; and not until the warm weather 
came, and the east winds were over, should he venture 
much out of doors. 

So Eric had to submit, and he did so with as good grace 
as possible, but the confinement was intensely irksome to 
him. Christmas came and went, but it produced no break 
in the monotony of his life. Philip Hardman refused to 
recognise the ^eat Christian festival in any way. He 
had a feeling that he had been suflBiciently inconsistent of 
lat4; and had betrayed a very unphilosophic weakness on 
several occasions ; hence, if for the sake of giving pleasure 
to Erio, he was to depart in any way from his usual custom, 
he felt that he would be countenancing a silly superstition; 
and that, of course, would be unworthy of a phuosojiher, 
Bo C^i^stimas Day dawn^ cold and clear, but without 
any inption^ b of the fact that itwai Ohristmiut* 
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Eric was aroused early by the ringing of Lindon bells. 
And for a long time he lay awake, wondering why the bells 
rang that day. He knew it was not Sunday ; moreover, it 
was so very early in the morning, and, ^besides, he never 
remembered hearing such a wild revel of the bells before. 
But ho left off wondering after awhile, ana gave himself up 
to thorough enjoyment of the music. It was so pleasant to 
lie there in his warm bed under the soft Eider down, while 
the dreamy music rose and fell on the still morning air. 

He could not help feeling that he had a great deal to be 
thankful for, "notwithstanding he was kept a prisoner in the 
house. Sarah and Homer seemed as though they could 
never do enough for him, and although his uncle occa- 
sionally betrayed a good deal of irritation, and now and 
then assumed a manner of cold indifference, he knew that 
in his heart he was not indifferent, and that his coldness 
was more apparent than real. 

Homer and Sarah felt exceedingly the restraint that had 
been put upon them. To make no allusion to Christ on 
Christmas Day — the day when in all parts of the world the 
great festival was being celebrated — was irksome and 
j)ainful almost beyond endurance. Eric was particularly 
merry and inquisitive. He wanted to know of Homer why 
the bells rang so early in the morning, and why he did not 
work in the garden as usual, and whether he was going to 
Ribbleford, seeing he had his best clothes on. 

Homer nearly bit his lip through in trying to keep silent. 
He almost hungered to take the lad upon his knee, and 
tell him the wonderful story of the Christ of Nazareth. 
Against his master his heart rebelled as it had never done 
before. This edict of silence was cruel beyond measure, 
and more than once he was on the point of breaking 
through every restraint and taking the consequences. 

But Sarah always came to the rescue. She had, on the 
whole, more worldly wisdom than her husband, and when 
she saw Homer struggling to repress himself she would 
adroitly turn the conversation, or lead Eric away into 
another room. 

So Christmas Day passed, as passed the other days of 
the week. In Lindon the bells rang and the people went 
to church aiid chapel, and when the shadows of night fell 
again, the waits went forth and sansr - 
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God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let noming you dismay \ 

Remember Christ, your Saviour, 

Was bom on Christmas Day.” 

But no note their song floated down to Priory Mere. 
There was a story current among the village singers tliat 
many years before, the waits, with a courage that outran 
their discretion, serenaded Philip Hardman early one 
Christmas morning. 

The experiment, however, was never repeated. They 
had scarcely got through the first stanza of 

Christians awake, salute the happy morn,” 

when they repented of their temerity. They had got close 
under Hardman’s window, grouped together as compactly 
as possible, and were giving out such a volume of sound 
that they did not hear the window above them open, and 
were not aware that they had awakened a Christian until 
they stopped suddenly short, with a gasp and a shudder, 
as a cataract of icy water fell full upon them. 

The retreat they beat was more hasty than dignified, 
and the language they used more forcible than polite. 
They did not try to awaken any more Christians that day, 
nor did they relate their adventure for many days after. 
For some considerable time it was a moot point as to who 
was the more successful wakener of Christians — Philip 
Hardman or the waits. Philip Hardman felt that he had 
the best of it, and rightly conjectured that his Christmas 
morning’s nap would not again be very soon disturbed. 

So the waits, while they serenaded most of the villagers, 
gave Priory Mere a wide berth ; and as a consequence — 
save for the bells— -no note of Christmas music or echo of 
the angel’s song fell on Eric’s ears. 

As time passed on Philip Hardman began to feel that 
his experiment was likely to be a success. To begin with, 
the boy had little or nothing to unlearn ; whatever his 
mother might have done for him, she had evidently not 
vexed him with religious questions. He was as ignorant 
of the Catechism as he was of the geography of the moon. 
Moreover, it was evident that Homer and Sarah were 
loy^y obeying his instructions, and though much against 
theff wfll, and, indeed, much against their conscience, weTe* 
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allowing the lad to grow up in utter ignorance of their 
reSHous views and professions. 

When Eric had fully recovered his strength, Hardman 
undertook the work of tutor. To send the lad to school 
would upset all his plans. Hence there was no help for 
it. If the lad was to know anything at all, he must teach 
him himself. So two hours every day were devoted to this 
work. Eric entered into his nucleus scheme with enthu- 
siasm. It was a further proof of his kindness, as weU as 
a pleasant break in his monotonous life. 

In fact, time seemed to pass much more quickly after 
that. The boy proved himself a diligent student from the 
first. His lessons, instead of being a burden, were a 
delight, and when at length he was able to read without 
spelling the words, it ahnost seemed as though he had 
been translated into a new world. 

His uncle’s musty and gloomy old library became to 
him the most delightful room in the house, and the dingy 
books, that once ho so much despised, were veritable trea- 
sure troves, yielding him unspeakable delight. True, 
there were hundreds of volumes that he never looked into 
but once, but scattered up and down the big and somewhat 
bewildering library there were books that just suited his 
taste and whetted his appetite for more. 

Sandford and Merton ” was the first book he strug- 
gled through. It took him many a long evening to 
master its contents, for he skipped none of its pages. 
Indeed, he re-read many of ite i)rosier paragraphs, so 
anxious was he to understand its meaning, and when he 
reached the end he laid it down wdtli a sigh, feeling as 
though one of the greatest pleasures of his life had too 
soon and too suddenly terminated. At tliat moment he 
believed there could not be another book in the world half 
so interesting. Certainly in his uncle’s library there could 
be nothing that would compare with it. He had looked 
into scores of them before he came across this treasure, 
and they were all, as far as he could judge, dry as d-qst, 
and much above his comprehension. ** Sandford and 
Merton ” was the gem of the collection, so he honestly 
believed, and he was almost ready to cr^ that in his fir^ 
excursion into the field of literature he had exhaust^ all 
its delights. ; ' ■ ■ 
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For a long time he sat with the book in his lap, staring 
disconsolately into the fire. 

His uncle, who had been vainly endeavouring to master 
an article in Thm Edinburgh Review, looked up at last, and 
was struck with the sad expression on Eric’s face. 

Well, boy, <tired of reading ? ” he asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

Oh, no, uncle,” Erie answered readily; “I w^as only 
wishing the book was longer.” 

‘‘Longer, eh? You don’t mean to say you have read 
it all?” ^ 

“Yes, I have ; every word of it.” 

Philip Hafdman lay back in his ckair and laughed 
softly. 

“ Don’t you think it is a delightful book, uncle?” Eric 
asked at length. 

“I guess in books,” he answered, “it’s all a matter of 
taste. But I fancy most boys nowadays would vote the 
book frightfully slow.” 

“ Oh, no,” Eric answered, with flushed cheeks, “ I don’t 
see how that could be. I don’t believe there is another 
such delightful book in the world.” 

Hardman laughed again. 

“ Do you think there are nicer books ? ” he questioned, 
eagerly. 

“ AU a matter of taste, Eric — all a matter of taste,” was 
the reply. 

“I only wish I could find another half so good,” the 
boy said dolefully, and then relapsed into silence. 

Hardman pulled out his watch. “ Humph,” he said, “ it 
is not bed-time yet ; so I think I will lend you a helping 
hand in finding something quite as entertaining as ‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton.’” 

“ Oh, that will be jolly,” the boy exclainied, as he rose 
eagerly from his chair. 

“ I was only a lad myself when I came to Priory Mere,” 
Hardman went on, in a sudden burst of confidence. “ Only 
alii4^ Ah, me, how the time flies! Sometimes it seems 
only as yesterday since I came, and sometimes it seems an 
age. There are moments, boy, when I lose sight of the 
intervening space, %nd then and now seem dose together. 
But Tihen memory awakens and begins to thread way 
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slowly back and back, pausing at every little event thai 
marks the way, then, boy, it seems as though I must have 
lived here a thousand years.’^ 

Eric looked at liis uncle in wonder, but did not speak. 
Ah, boy,” Hardman went on, am not certain that 
it is the best thing for a man to live alone> as I have done. 
But there, it can’t be helped now. This is an idiotic world, 
Eric, as you will find out quite soon enough. If you can 
get any pleasure in youth, get it by all means. I am glad 
you have enjoyed ^ Sandford and Merton.’ ” 

I think it delightful,” the boy answered. 

^ ‘ Then we will find something else, wflich, perhaps, will 
please you quite as well. There must be a lot of boys’ 
books hidden away somewhere.” 

And he got out the ladder, and began to pull out the 
books on one of the top shelves. 

Ah, here they are, Eric,” he said, with a laugh which 
was followed by a sigh. ^'It’s many a long year since I 
saw them before. Their bindings have got sadly faded, 
and I fear the damp has touched some of them. How old 
memories awaken at sight of their familiar covers 1” 

^‘Aro they story books?” Eric asked, with an eager 
look in his eyes. 

“Story books? Ay, in abundance,” ho answered. 
“Here’s ^Bobinson Crusoe,' and the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
and ‘ Don Quixote,’ and ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ and ‘ Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,’ ” 

“ But are they nice ? ” Eric asked, opening his eyes with 
wonder. 

“ A matter of taste, boy — a matter of taste. I used to 
think them great fun when I was a boy. But times have 
changed.” 

“ Oh, then, likely I shall enjoy them,” Eric said. 

“Yes; very likely you will,” was the reply. “But if 
you don’t, here are ‘ Cook’s Voyages Bound the World’ 
and ‘Mungo Park’s Travels,’ and, bless me! here’s the 
‘Newgate Calendar’ and ‘The Lives of Pirates.’ Yes, 
you will find all sorts hero.” 

And he came down the ladder with an armful of books 
and threw them oh the table. 

By bed*time thalt evening Eric was well into the delights 
of “ Eobinspn Crusoe,” and while he read Philip Hardman 
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watched his face from over the top of his spectacles, and 
noted every varying expression. 

Once or twice he sighed and wished himself a boy again. 
Faith, Hope, and Leve, the heritage of all children, he had 
lost in the wilderness of life. And though he was com- 
paratively a youi% man yet the world seemed to have 
nothing to offer, and life was only a burden and a disap- 
pointment. 

Then he took up the Review he had laid down, and tried 
once more to read, but it was a fruitless effort. The subtle 
article on the philosophy of Comte was altogether beyond 
him, and even the little he did understand seemed to have 
for him no liviifg or human interest. 

Eric, however, was delightfully oblivious of all his sur- 
roundings ; and when bed-time came he stole away with 
great roliictaiice, and would have taken his Crusoe’^ with 
him had he dared. 

So began Eric’s new life — a new life also to Philip Hard- 
man. The two hours he spent each morning with his 
nephew were to him the pleasantest portion of the day. 
Had Eric been a dunce his work as tutor would have been 
less pleasant. But the boy was so quick in catching uji 
the points that it was a real pleasure to instruct him. 

So the winter w^ore aw^ay, and died in the beauty of 
spring ; and when the east winds were over Eric took long 
rambles across the fields and through the plantation. Some- 
times his uncle accompanied him, but oftener ho went 
alone. He had a jiassionate love of Nature, and so did not 
seem to feel the lack of human companions. Yet the time 
was coming when he was destined to experience a change 
in this respect. 

Meanwhile, however, he was quite content to live with 
the elderly people at Priory Mere. Never having known 
the companionship of children, he felt no sense of loss at 
their absence. Occasionally he went as far as Lindon, and 
once or twice he had stopped in the street to watch the 
boys at some noisy game. I5ut he had never felt any desire 
to join them. The noise and horseplay that seemed in- 
separable from their games repelled him rather than 
enticed him. And when he got back to Priory Mere he 
would steal away to the library, and find pleasure in the 
comp^ionship of his books. 
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feo spring wore away and summer came, and swept th6 
earth with beauty; and autumn ripened the fields, and 
winter closed the year once more, and nothing happened to 
disturb the even tenour of his life, A*i:d the second year 
of his life at Priory Mere passed as the first had done, and 
the third as the second, and the fourth ^s the third. 

It was during the sixth year that a now influence touched 
his life, and a new pleasure was added to the many that 
had gone before it. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


A CHANGE MEETING. 

“ The Galley smiled in living' green ; 

• A tree, which near it gave 
From noontide heat a friendly screen, 

Drank from its limpid wave. 

The swallow brushed it with her wing. 

And followed its meandering.” 

Stodakt. 

It was a glorious afternoon in J une. Eric, tired of study, 
started on a long walk up the river- side. It was not a 
walk he often took, for since that early experience of his, 
when he got lost, and so nearly j)erished in Boutor Bog, 
he had avoided bending his steps in that direction. To- 
day, however, though for no particular reason, he chose 
the river-side. He had no fear of getting lost again, for 
he had explored the country thoroughly for many miles 
around. Nor in those long, June days was there any 
probability that he would get benighted, and besides — and 
ne drew himself up proudly at the thought — he was big 
enough now to take care of himself. 

Nor was his confidence in this respect misplaced. He 
was tall for his age, and well-proportioned, with a manner 
a little too staid, perhaps, but not to be wondered at, since 
he had spent all lus life with elderly folk. His carriage was 
erect and graceful : his head well set : his every move- 
ment denoting strength and purpose. 

Philip Hardman had grown to be proud of his lithe and 
handsome nephew : proud of his proficiency in many 
branches of study : i)roud of his physical courage and 
daring ; but proud most of all that he had realised his 
ideal in the matter of religious belief or unbelief, and 
that he had entered upon his teens, and upon the higher 
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branclieB of study perfectly untrammelled by creed or 
dogma. 

Homer and Sarah, with much inward fighting and many 
qualms of conscience, had been faithfuF to their master. 
Often they had debated the question, but had always in 
the end come back to the same concluiSLon— that it was 
better they should stay, even though their mouths were 
shut. 

*^If we was to go,” Sarah argued with stubborn per- 
sistence, ‘‘the master might get a regular infidel to take 
our place. Think of that, Homer.” ^ 

“ Aye,” Homer would reply, with downcast looks, “ that 
’ud be a mighty sight worse than our remaining on in 
silence.” 

“In course it would,” Sarah would answer. “ An* be- 
sides, Homer, lives speak louder nor lectures, an* love wins 
the hardest battles.** 

“ Aye, that*s true, my lass,** Homer would reply. “We 
may not talk the Testament, but we can live square, an* 
perhaps that’ll turn out best i* th* end.” 

“We’ll hope so, any how,” would be Sarah’s reply, 
“ though it does seem a pity to see sich a brave bonny lad 
growin’ up without any outward forms of religion.” 

“Aye, it does grieve me above a bit,” Homer would 
make answer, “though there’s always this comfort, Sarah, 
that he’s a deal of in’ard goodness.” 

So the subject would be dropped. But only to be taken 
up on some future occasion, and argued out once more. 

Eric, however, was utterly unconscious of this anxious 
solicitude on his behalf. Aid had any one told him that 
his uncle was deliberately training him in ignorance of 
religious truth, he would not have believed them. As far 
as he could judge, his uncle hid nothing from him. He 
was allowed to read any book in the library. It is true, 
he had never seen a New Testament, but then, as Philip 
Hardman would have said, he had never seen the 
Koran. 

So he grew tip unbiassed and unprejudiced. Believing 
in right and truth and goodness for their own sake. Has 
religion was simply morality. The touch of emoti<m of 
which Matthe# Arnold speaks was so far unfelt by®m. 
He was not Qonscious, howevua:, that he lacked anj^hing. 
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What most we feel the want of is that which we once 
possessed, but have lost. Diogenes, seeing a quantity of 
rich furniture auft rugs carted through the street, said, 
^^Now I see how many things there are I do not want.** 
Had he, however;'® been brought up amidst the luxuries of 
a rich home the chances are he would have wanted them 
still. 

Eiic had lost nothing yet, and so had no feeling of lack. 
He was never boisterously happy. It had never been his 
to anticipate birthdays and Christmas parties. If he had 
ever yearned for the companionship of children the feeling 
had nearly, if hot wholly, died out. The music of his life 
had been pitched in a low, perhaps a minor, key. But 
since he had known nothing more jubilant, he seemed 
quite content. He was as happy rambling away alone as 
most other young people are in company. If he had 
no one to rejoice with, there was, on the other hand, no 
one with whom he could quarrel. So, when the balance 
was struck, he was not, on the whole, badly off. 

He could hardly fail being happy on the June day in 
question. There was no sign of sadness anywhere. In 
the meadows the cattle grazed contentedly, standing knee- 
deep in the grass, or lay lazily chewing their cuds in the 
shadow of the trees. Down by the river-side the king- 
fishers and wagtails darted swiftly hither and thither 
among the clouds of flies that hung suspended above the 
placid water, while now and then from distant hill-sides 
would float a snatch of song with which some toiling rustic 
cheered the summer afternoon. 

Eric smiled, on reaching the river*s brink, as the remem- 
brance of that early adventure came back to him. It seemed 
to him a very long time ago, for time had travelled slowly 
during those intervening years, and though there were 
very few events to assist the memory in travelling back, 
perhaps, because of the very monotony of his life, the years 
had seemed so long. 

must have been a sUly baby,** he said to himself, 
with a slight curl of his lip. “ And yet I remember how 
deln|hted I was. I suppose it was the very delight that 
the long way I traveUed ; anyhow, 
it tau^ me a lesson.” An^ ne quickened his pace along 
the sl^^htly-worn path. 
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On reaching the weir he paused for awhile; then 
climbed on to the rock on which he sat six years before, 
and watched the limpid water shooting past, swift as an 
arrow— watched it tiU, as before, the river seemed to stand 
still, and bank and teee and distant hi\l began to glide 
swiftly away in the opposite direction. 

If he did not enjoy the sensation as much as in that 
early time it was still a very real pleasure to him, and he 
sat on the rock much longer than he had at first intended. 
When he did make a move, it was to pursue the path he 
had travelled before. * 

I’ll climb the hill again,” he said to lijmself, with a 
laugh. I’ve never been up it since that day.” 

He did not seem in any hurry, however, to reach his 
destination. The day was too warm for violent exercise, 
so he loitered lazily along and up the winding path, paus- 
ing every now and then to pluck a flower, or to examine 
more closely some specimen of fern. 

When at length he did emerge from the shadow of the 
trees out on the bare summit of the hill he drew back with 
a start, and for a moment debated whether or not he should 
beat a hasty retreat the way he had come. 

He discovered, to his alarm, that ho was not alone. 
Seated high on one of the rocks, and calmly surveying the 
distant landscape that lay steeped in a haze of yellow 
light, was a fair-haired girl, of some twelve or thirteen 
summers. 

Had a lion been seated on the rock ho would not have 
been nearly so much alarmed. But a girl was to him such 
an utterly unknown quantity that all his courage evapo- 
rated in a moment. He had always been shy, even with 
boys, when occasionally he met them. But a girl nearly 
as old as himseK, a girl so beautifully dressed and with 
such a lovely face, almost took his breath away. 

While he hesitated whether or not he should turn and 
run, she turned her head in his direction, and their eyes 
met. And in a moment her lips parted in a smile, and 
her face lit up as though a wave of sunshine swept over it. 

Eric blushed to the roots of his hair, then raised his cap 
and tried to senile back in return. ^ 

Were yoi; coming up here ? she asked, still smiung. 
And to Eric her voice sounded sweet as a silver bellf 
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I did tliink of doing so,” lie stammered, growing very 
red again ; but really, I don’t mind in the least.” 

At which reply she laughed outright. 

- You needn’t*^ fear,” she said when she had recovered 
herself. I won’t eat you — I won’t, really ! ” 

“ I’m not afraid,” Erie said, stoutly, trying his best to 
laugh at the joke ; only I don’t wish to intrude.” 

Oh, you are f unny ! ” she said, laughing again. Do 
you know, I feel quite interested ? ” 

Erie bit his lip and was silent. At which the fair 
speaker on the reek grew suddenly grave. 

didn’t ^mean to hurt you,” she said; so please 
come up here on the rock. There’s quite room enough 
for two, and besides, there’s such a lovely breeze, and 
one can see ever such a distance.” 

Thank you, but I am not at all tired,” Eric replied, 
feeling very confused, and most sincerely wishing there 
was some way by which he might escape without ap- 
pearing rude. 

The girl frowned, then smiled, and finally laughed 
outright again. 

Eric grew desperate. What right had this girl to 
laugh at him ? A stranger, too ; for in aU his rambles 
he had never seen her before. Yet her laugh sounded 
so full of music and good nature, and her ©yes were so 
brimful of merriment, that it was difficult to feel resent- 
ment. Indeed, after a few moments he began to laugh 
himself, in a shy, half-hearted way. 

*‘Oh, look here!” she said, coming near the edge of 
the rock, and looking down on him. ‘VI don’t think we 
understand each other, do you ? ” 

“ No, I don’t,” he said, abruptly. 

The answer was not just what she expected. So she 
bit her lip, and drew back again. The tone of his voice 
was almost rude. His manner repelled her, so she took 
up a book that was lying on the rock beside her, and 
began to read. 

Erie relented and repented. “I must be a bear,” he 
said to himself; “and she is so bonny, too. I wonder 
who she can be. She must be a stranger, or I should have 
seen her before^ What lovely hair.” 

Afid ke took two or three steps towards the rock, and 
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made a noise with his feet, in order to attract her at- 
tention. But she did not move ; she went on with her 
reading, apparently sublimely indifferent to his presence. 

Eric felt piqued. With that curious perversity there is 
in human nature, he did not want to escape now. He 
wanted to stay, and, if possible, make the acquaintance 
of the stranger. 

After awhile he coughed, a make-believe, but she did 
not heed. She had done her best to be friendly with him ; 
any further move must come from him. 

Failing to attract her attention, he walked away toward 
the path that led down into the vaUej^,*^ kicking the loose 
stones about as he did so, but she did not notice him. 
She did not even raise her eyes. 

On the edge of the descent he paused for several 
minutes, and began to hum a tune, turning every now 
and then to look at the fair picture on the rock, but she 
might have been cut out of marble, so motionless was she. 

Then a thrush began to whistle somewhere down the 
wooded slope, and he began to whistle in imitation; 
finally, he walked away down the path till out of the 
range of her vision. 

^^IVe been an awful simpleton,’’ he said at length, 
throwing himself on the grassy slope. *^8he wanted to 
be friendly, and I wouldn’t be. But sho’U be coming 

this way directly. I wonder what her name is? She’s 

certain to have a pretty name, she’s so pretty herself.” 

Then he got up, and, with his pocket-knife, cut down a 
young sapling of sycamore, and began to make a whistle. 
It would help to while away the time until the young 

stranger came by. Besides, the noise he made would 

attract her attention, and assure her that he had not gone 
faraway. 

The whistle took a considerable while to make, for the 
burk clung tightly to the wood, but it was finisted at 
length, and proved a complete success. When he put it to 
his lips and blew, it emitted such a shriek that all the birds 
in his vicinity tew away in affright, while a squirrel in a 
tree near him gave such a leap that it lost its foothold, and 
fell into the thmket with a crash. 

‘‘ She’s in noi hurry, at any rate,” Eric said, after he had 
performed on t|e whistle to hie satisfaction , I thinh I’ll 
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go and look her up.” Saying which he strode up the hill- 
side once more. On getting in sight of the rock, he came 
to a sudden stop. ^ The fair stranger was gone. He rubbed 
his eyes to be sure she was not still sitting where he had 
left her. But the^e was no mistake about the matter. The 
blue- eyed fairy, or whatever she might be, had disap- 
peared, had vanished as completely as though she had 
never been there. 

Then he made a circuit of the hill-top, and peered down 
its wooded slopes in all directions. Finally, he climbed to 
the top of the rock, and surveyed the distant landscape, 
but the object .of his search was nowhere visible. Away 
in the distance was Lindon Church, while to the left, and 
nearer to the hill on which he stood, was Lindon Hall, a 
grand and stately house, whose owner had never lived in it 
since it came into his possession, a dozen years ago. To 
the right of Lindon Church, and nestling in the shadow of 
a wooded hill was Priory Mere. It looked very small and 
insignificant in comparison with Lindon Hall. But it was 
not without a charm of its own, especially when flooded 
with the light of this J une afternoon. 

Eric descended the rock at length, and made his way 
slowly homewards. He was not in a very comfortable 
frame of mind. He felt piqued and disappointed. His 
curiosity had been aroused and had been left unsatisfied. 
He would have given anything almost to have known who 
the fair stranger was. Such a beautiful girl he had never 
seen before. 

Nor was his irritation allayed by the reflection that had 
he not been so shy and stupid, his curiosity might have 
been satisfied. 

Uncle calls this an idiotic world,” he reflected. But 
I don’t think the world’s amiss. There maybe a great 
many idiotic people in it, and I reckon I’m one of them.” 

And with this reflection he set ofl* at a swinging trot, 
and in a few minutes came in sight of Priory Mere. 
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A PIECE OE NEWS. 

** The ra'bble gathered round the man^of news, 

And listened with their months wide open. 

Some tell, some hear, some judge, some make it ; 

And he that lies most loud is most believed.’* 

Dryden. 

During tlie night the weather changed to rain. Eric, look- 
ing out of his window next morning, uttered an exclama- 
tion of impatience. He had purposed going to Eoutor 
height again, in the hope of meeting the stranger of the 
previous day. But this sudden change in the weather made 
that impossible. Even if the rain gave over at once and 
the sun began to shine, the river-path, being so much in 
the shadow of the trees, would remain muddy for several 
days, and so the hoped-for meeting would have to be 
indefinitely postponed. 

This was a prospect that, just at that moment, was any- 
thing but inviting. His curiosity had been aroused to such 
a pitch that he was impatient to have it gratified. He liad 
lain awake a good portion of the night, thinking over the 
events of the previous afternoon. In the even tenour of 
his life the occurrence was so utterly new and novel that 
he could not get it out of his mind, try as he would. 

He had grown up so completely alone. The course of 
his life had been on such an even plane that any change or 
break in its quiet monotony plunged him into quite a state 
of excitement. If the stranger of the previous day had 
been a lad he would have been excited over the event ; but 
being a girl— and mch a girl — so bright and sparkling and 
beautiful, it is scarcely to be wondered at, perhaps, that 
she filled his Hioughts to the exclusion of everything else. 

"When he got down to breakfast he found his tincle 
peevish and irritable. The sudden change in the weather 
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had brought on his old enemy— neuralgia — and, as a con- 
quence, he was in his most pessimistic mood. 

Beastly worl#this, lad was his greeting. Nothing 
ever does go right two days in succession. If you want fine 
weather, it’s as certain as death to rain, and if you want rain 
everything will go on sweltering day after day in a blaze 
of sunshineV’ 

‘‘It’s very annoying it should rain to-day,” Eric 
answered. “ I was hoping we should have a spell of fine 
weather.” 

“Never hope iJnything, boy,” was the rejoinder, “for 
if you do yoa’re certain to get disappointed. In this 
idiotic world things go mainly by the rule of contrary.” 

“But one can’t help hoping sometimes, uncle,” Eric 
answered. 

“ And so much the worse for us that we can’t,” was the 
reply. “ Hopes are ever a cheat — a mirage in the desert 
of life.” 

“ Are there no exceptions to the rule ?” Eric asked. 

“There may bo a few, but they are so few and faf 
between as not to count in the general total. In life, boy, 
Philosophy is our only friend.” 

“ Why, what will Philosophy do ? ” 

“ Teach us self-reliance ; clear our minds of superstition ; 
help us to look facts in the face ; tear the mask from the 
face of that deceiver — Hope ; lead us to expect nothing— 
at least, nothing good, so that we don’t get disappointed ; 
brace our nerves to face everything that happens, with 
nothing worse than a wry face ; and soothe us at the last 
with the assurance of an unending sleep.” 

For a moment or two Eric looked at his uncle in silence, 
and then went on with his breakfast. He saw clearly 
enough that he was in one of his worst moods, and so 
deemed it wise not to pursue the question further. 

His uncle’s hard and cheerless philosophy did not affect 
him in any way. He was too young, too full of animal 
spirits to be depressed or even influenced by the pessimistic 
vapourings of a sour and disappointed man. A strong, 
healthy lad, just in his teens, with life and the world before 
him, can never be a pessimist. In the hearts of the young 
Hot^ sings its song every day, and will not be silenced. 
And though Eric himself was suflfering disappointment, 
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Hope still lifted up its voice, and the burden of its song 
was, We shall meet again.” 

After breakfast he hurried away to the library and 
settled down to his lessons with a resofiite determination 
that did him infinite credit. He might not see the sweet- 
eyed stranger that day or the next, or for many a long 
day to come. But the echo of Hope^s song was still in 
his heart, We shall meet again.” 

By lunch time the domestic atmosphere had cleared a 
little, though the rain was still pouring down outside. 
Homer had been to Lindon on a shopping expedition, and 
had brought back a piece of news that interested Philip 
Hardman immensely. Indeed, so interestea was he that 
he forgot his neuralgia, and was half resolved, in spite^of 
the rain, to go to Lindon himself for confirmation and 
amplification of the news that Homer had brought. 

The owner of Lindon Hall had at last come to take up 
his residence among them.” 

Such was the startling piece of intelligence that in- 
terested Philip Hardman so greatly. 

Homer was questioned on the subject to such an extent 
that he nearly lost his wits. 

“ You are quite sure you heard aright, Homer ? ” Hard- 
man asked. 

Quite sure, sir. Why, bless you, at the stores they 
could talk of nothing else.” 

‘‘You needn’t bless me, Homer; that is but wasting 
words. But you heard at the stores that Major Preston 
had come to the Hall to reside.” 

“ Been there a week, sir, they were saying.” 

“A week, Homer?” Hardman said, a^ast with sur- 
prise. “ And we not to have heard of it till now ? ” 

“ You see, none of us have been in to Lindon for a week 
or more,” Homer replied. 

“ Quite true> quite true,” was the answer. “Still, Pm 
greatly surprised ; I never heard that he was expected.” 

“I don’t know as ’ow he was expected till he came,” 
Homer said. 

“ And has he been seen in the village ? ” 

“Twice. The first time he drove in with his wife; the 
second time he {walked in alone, an’ called on the reotbr.” 

“ Hear me,” iaid Hardman, adjxisting his sp0<jfaclets^^^ 
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straightening himself a little. '*1 wonder if he will call 
on me.” 

I hope not,” said Homer. 

Why, Homer ji why ? ” was the quick response. 

^‘WeU, sir,” said Homer, shuffling imeasily, and in- 
wardly wishing thlit he had not brought the question upon 
himself, ‘‘you see, sir, that I don’t feel as though the place 
did me any credit, as it were.” 

Did you any credit,” said Hardman, severely. Ex- 
plain yourself, Homer.” 

*‘Well, you see, j[ do the best I can,” Homer replied, 
humbly, but one pair of hands can’t do everything as it 
ought to bo ddno. An’ Priory More ain’t looking spick 
an^span as I would like to see it.” 

Indeed, what’s amiss with it ? It’s just as it ever has 
been since I can remember it.” 

Except more so,” Homer interposed. 

Hardman laughed grimly. Perhaps you would like 
it pulled down and rebuilt after the hideous modern style.” 

‘^No, sir; but I’d like it tidivated up a bit. A new 
verandar and a pound or two of paint ’ud work wonders.” 

You think so ? ” 

I’m sure on it.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right, Homer. Students, philoso- 
phers, men of thought and culture, don’t notice these little 
things that are so patent to ordinary people’s eyes.” 

Homer’s lip curled slightly, but he answered meekly 
enough. “ If Major Preston calls I’d like ’im to see the 
place looking respectable. I guess he ain’t so mich of a 
philosopher as to be above noticin’ sich things.” 

Homer knew his master’s little vanities and weaknesses, 
almost better than Hardman knew them himself, and for 
the first time for many years saw the chance of getting 
some very necessary repairs done, so he followed up his 
advantage by adding, “I expect he’ll be drivin’ round 
with his lady, callin’ on all the gentry, as soon as he’s got 
. settled a bit.” 

Hardman looked perplexed, and fidgeted uneasily. He 
did not like callers, especially lady c^ers. “They were 
too inquisitive,” he once explained; “iIieyi)oked their 
noses into everything, and asked a dozen questions that 
bordered on itnpeiiine^^ 
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‘TMajor Preston has no family, I think I have heard,*’ 
he said, after a pause. 

So it’s said,” Homer replied. 

Humph!” and Hardman took off nis spectacles and 
began to wipe them. ‘‘Perhaps you’d^ better look round 
and see what repairs are needed,” he said, after a long 
pause. You needn’t bother me ; you can get a man or 
two, and get the work out of hand as quickly as possible.” 
And he walked away without waiting for a rejdy. 

On reaching his room he threw himself into an easy-chair 
and gave himself up to reflection. The advent of Major 
Preston was an interesting fact from many points of view. 
For a dozen years he had been owner of the Lindon estates, 
and imtil now scarcely one of his tenants had ever seen his 
face. It is true that gossip had made very free with his 
name, and many strange stories had been told concerning 
him. But whether the stories were true or false no one 
had any opportunity of proving. 

AUthat was absolutely known concerning him could be 
summed up in very few words. He had taken the name of 
Preston on coming into possession of the estates. That was 
a provision of old Geoffery Preston’s will, the previous 
owner. What his name had been previous to that no one 
knew— at least, no one in Lindon knew, though the gossips 
tried very hard to discover. 

It was believed, however, that though ho was related to 
old Geoffery, the relationship was a very distant one, and 
that no one was more surprised than the young man him- 
self when he discovered his good fortune. 

His elation, however, was considerably tempered when 
he got to know all the provisions of the old man’s will. 
Giving up his own name and taking the name of Preston 
he did not object to. But he did object most strongly to 
marrying a certain Dorcas Gane, who was a shade more 
nearly related to the old man than himself. He had never 
seen Miss Gane at the time, did not know even of her 
existence. Moreover, he was in love with another young 
lady, so rumour said, and was resolved to marry her. 

So he left the lawyer’s office in a rage, vowing that the 
estates might go to the place old Geoffery had gone to for 
aU he cared; and might there bum to a cinder, "while as 
regarded Misia Gane, he had nothing to say against^eri or 
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m her behalf. He did not know her. She might be as 
ugly as sin, or as beautiful as an angel. It mattered 
nothing to him. The girl he loved was more to him than 
all the world besidfes. 

Perhaps he never said all this. The chances are report 
exaggerated. Thfe lawyer was as silent as a sphinx on the 
subject, and there was no other source of information open 
to the gossips. 

He did not see Miss Gane, however, until six months 
had elapsed, and the provisions of the will had to be car. 
cied out within eighteen months of the old man’s death, or 
the estates would go. In Linden, people said there was a 

hitch ” somewhere, and that old Geotfery’s heir had gone 
abroad, and that it was very doubtful whether he would 
ever claim the estates. 

So matters went on until old Geoffery had been dead 
seventeen months and a fortnight, and then news came to 
Lindon that the hitch ” had been got over ; that the joint 
heirs of Lindon Estates had been married abroad ; and that 
at the termination of their honeymoon they would come 
and take up their residence at Lindon Hall. 

For several months Lindon was kept in a state of great 
excitement. Every one was consumed with curiosity to 
see what the new master of the Hall was like. The 
neighbouring gentry anticipated quite a round of balls and 
festivities ; while the farmers had subscribed among them- 
selves to make a handsome presentation to tlieir now land- 
lord directly ho should appear amongst them. 

One or two of the farmers hud carefully written out the 
speeches they were to make on that occasion, and had dili- 
gently committed them to memory, and day by day in the 
quiet lanes and fields they rehearsed their rounded and 
eloquent periods with becoming passion and gesture. 

But as time went on the fierce flame of their excitement 
died down into the white ashes of disappointment. The 
stack of brushwood got together for the bonfire rotted 
where it stood. The speeches ceased to be rehearsed and 
were forgotten, and Lindon settled down once more to its 
humdrum ways, as though its equanimity had never been 
disturbed. 

As the months lengthened into years, and the years 
dragged their slow lengths along, people ceased to think 
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of the new owner of Lindon Hall, and so his name was 
rarely, if ever, mentioned. The old steward still managed 
the estate as he had done in its late o|pner’s time. The 
servants remained on board wages, and on the whole had 
a good time of it, and, as far as appearances went, things 
might go on after the same fashion to the end of the 
chapter. 

Coming events, however, do not always cast their shadows 
before. After the lapse of a dozen years, and long after 
people had given up expecting him, Major Preston had 
dropped down upon them as from thi^ clouds, and had 
announced that Lindon Hall was to be his future home. 

Philip Hardman was quite excited at the news. So 
excited, indeed, that for the moment his philosophy failed 
him. He had to admit to himself that he was in a very 
unphilosophic state of unrest. And most heartily did he 
wish that the weather would clear, so that he might take a 
walk into Lindon and gather further particulars concern- 
ing this most notable event. 

When Eric heard the news his thoughts leaped at once 
to the occurrence of the previous day. What more likely 
than that the beautiful and well-dressed maiden he had 


seen on Eoutor height was the daughter of Major Preston ? 
Indeed, who else could she be ? That she was a stranger 
in the village was an absolute certainty. That she was 
some one of note her dress and bearing plainly indicated, 
and that she should take a ramble to the top of Eoutor 
height was only what might bo expected, seeing it was 
within easy reach of the Hall, while the best views of the 
neighbourhood could be obtained from the summit. 

He said nothing, however, to his uncle. It was Jiis habit 
to make sure before committing himself to anything, but 
he resolved to verify his belief on the very first opportunity. 

It was not without a sense of humiliation and pain that 
he recalled the events of the previous day. He felt that 
his shyness had made him rude and churlish, that he had 
spoken with an abruptness for which there was no excuse. 
What if, when they met again— if they ever did meet 
again— she refused to speak to him ? It would be no more 
than he deseryed, and indeed was only what he might 
expect. ^ 

And he ran his fingers through his hair, while h Ihok 
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of perplexity swept over his face. He knew little or 
nothing about society ways. Etiquette was a subject that 
had not come within the circle of his curriculum. 

If she don’t sfifeak to me,” he said to himself at length, 
“ I’ll speak to her. Yes, right or wrong, I’ll speak to 
her.” ^ 

And, having come to this resolution, he returned again 
to the library, ard settled himself down once more to his 
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THE LOUD OF LINDON. 

‘‘ How poor are all liereditary lioiyiirs, 

Those poor possessions from another’s deeds, 

Unless our own just virtues form ouixtitle, 

And give a sanction to our fond assumption ! ” 

Shibley. 

PoR the next ten days Philip Hardman was kept on the 
qui vivOy expecting every hour, and almost every moment, 
to hear the Major and Mrs. Preston announced. Ho hardly 
dared leave the house for a minute, lest he should be away 
when they called. Before Homer and the other members 
of his household, but particularly before Homer, he as- 
sumed a manner and air which were meant to imply utter 
indifference. He would not have them know of the anxiety 
that was consuming him for the world. Had he not, since 
he was twenty, affected the r6lc of student and j)hiloso- 
pher, and x^rofessed to live in a realm far away removed 
from the petty littlenesses of ordinary social life ? Hence 
to betray any concern as to whether the owner of Lindon 
called or did not call would bo inconsistent with his habit 
and profession. He must appear unconcerned, whatever 
he suffered. A Stoic troubled about the visit of a Major 
was not to be thought of. 

And in truth Hardman was most sincerely annoyed with 
himself, that such a small matter should so upset him and 
fill his thoughts to the exclusion of everything else. It had 
been his pride to be regarded as a recluse : a man who 
affected to despise all the pomps and vanities of the world, 
and who had given himself up to the study of occult sciences. 

That he did not care for company was true— partly from 
temperament, and partly from a very wholesome fear that, 
if people knew him intimately, they might appraise him 
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at his true worth, while if he kept them at a distance, kept 
his own mouth shut, and looked wise, they might still 
revere him as a philosopher. 

But, then, the c%ner of Lindon was no ordinary man, and 
to be slighted by so important a person, while other people 
basked in his smfles, would be galling in the extreme. 

Of all this, however, he said nothing. To the ordinary 
observer he»appearod wrapped in the contemplation of sub- 
jects of far greater importance. 

^^Do not disturb mo/' he would say each morning to 
Sarah, in the heai^g of Homer, unless it be on a matter 
of importance. I am very busy at present." 

So he spent? his days, from morning tiU night, among 
his books and fossils, and inwardly chafed that the lord of 
Lindon was so long in paying his respects. 

Meanwhile Eric was left to do pretty much what he 
pleased; and as the weather had become fine again, he 
elected to spend most of his days out of doors. Three times 
he had climbed the slope of Eoutor Height in the hope of 
meeting the strange maiden who had interested him so 
much, but each time he was disappointed, nor did he fall 
in with her in his rambles in other directions. 

He was inwardly chafing one bright afternoon as he 
stood on the river bank fishing. His tackle was consider- 
ably out of date, but he had on a few occasions landed a 
trout or a grayling, which Sarah had cooked for dinner, 
and which his uncle had immensely enjoyed, and he was 
not without hope that similar success might attend his 
efforts this afternoon. 

The river was very still at this point, and overhung with 
trees. The wind, such as there had been earlier in the 
day, had died away into utter stillness. The only sound 
that broke the silence was the subdued plashing of water 
falling over the distant weir. 

Suddenly a footstep near him caused him to look up with 
a start. The next moment a tall, handsome, though some- 
what careworn looking man stood before him. 

‘‘Well, lad, what luck? " was his greeting. 

“Not very much, thank you," was the reply. “The 
weather is too fine." 

“Yes; trout won't often bite on a sunshiny afternoon 
like this. Just before >» shower is the time." 
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‘M don’t think we shaD have a shower to-day,” Eric 
said, after a pause. 

‘‘No,” the stranger answered, looking up at the deep 
blue of the sky that could be seen between, the overhanging 
branches. “ It really looks as if we might have a spell of 
fine weather now.” * 

Then silence fell between them, while the stranger sat 
down on the mossy bank, and swung his feat over the 
placid water. Eric looked at him shyly and wondered what 
his face reminded him of. At first he was disposed to think 
that this might be the owner of Lindon^* but his quiet and 
unobtrusive manner dispelled that idea. It was hardly 
conceivable, he thought, that the great M&jor would sit 
down on a river’s bank to watch a boy fishing. Moreover, 
on second thoughts, he did not look like a Major. There 
was certainly nothing military about his dress ,* nor was 
there any look of fierce defiance in his eyes, such as he had 
always been in the habit of associating with warriors. 

This was a somewhat sad-eyed gentleman, who looked 
as though life had gone hardly with him in the past, and 
who, even now, did not take the most cheerful view of life 
and the world. 

“ I suppose you live hereabouts ? ” the stranger remarked 
at length. 

“Yes; I live at Priory Mere,” Eric answered with a 
smile. 

“ At Priory Mere, eh ? You are related, then, to Mr. 
Hardman?” 

“ Yes, he is my uncle.” 

“ And are your parents living ? ” 

“ No, sir, they are both dead.” 

“ Both dead ! Ah I ” and he drew a long sigh, 

“I never remember my father,” Eric said, after a pause. 
“ He died abroad — I think in America.” 

“ And what was his name ? ” 

“ George Strome ! ” 

“ George what ? ” and the stranger looked up with an 
interested expression in his eyes. 

“ Strome, sir,” Eric answered, slowly. 

“Not a common name, by any means,” he said, after a 
pause, then relapsed again into silence. 

Then a tug came to the endj of Erie’s line, and both grew 
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interested, but the ^sh sbied off after nibbling for a mo- 
ment at the bait, and the line hung limp again. 

“Fm afraid you’ll have no luck to-day,” the stranger 
said, though patftnce does get rewarded sometimes.” 

*‘Ihave not been|,very long at it, yet,” Eric replied ; ''so 
I’m not going to despair.” 

" That’s right, lad, that’s right. Nil desperandum is a 
capital motto, though I. cannot say for myself I always live 
up to it.” 

Eric looked at him in surprise, then questioned shyly, 
"I suppose you don’t live very near here.” 

"Yes,” he apswered quite frankly, "I have recently 
come here to reside.” 

"For good?” 

"Well, that depends,” he answered, slowly. "I may 
not like the place, you see, or the place may not like me.” 

"Oh, I hope you’ll like the place,” Eric replied; then 
added, after a pause, " Though I didn’t like it overmuch 
when I came here first.” 

"You didn’t?” 

"No. You see I had come here from London, and it 
was getting near winter, and I got lost the day after I 
came, and nearly drowned myself in Eoutor Bog. Then 1 
got ill and had to stay indoors all the winter, and it was 
awful quiet I can assure you.” 

" I should think so.” 

"But I’ve got used to it now, and I don’t think I should 
like to go back and live in a noisy, dirty street again, and 
really there is a great deal to bo seen in a place like this.” 

The stranger laughed. 

" Oh, you may not think so at first ; but after a while 
you get interested in lots of things. And then, you know, 
the Major has come here to live.’’ 

" Indeed! ” and the stranger looked up with a curious 
twinkle in his eyes. 

" You don’t know him, I expect ?” Eric questioned ; for 
all his shyness had gone now, and he felt himself drawn 
to this sad-eyed man in a way he could not account for. 
"But, of course, it is not likely you should, if you have 
only just come here ; for the Major has been here oidy 
a fortnight, and I don’t think many people have seen him 

V, ; > 
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**That is very probable, I should say,^^ was the quiet 
answer. 

Do you know,’^ Eric went on, with flushed face, '4hat 
when you dropped on me just now I thdhght you were the 
Major.’’ 

^‘Indeed!” 

I did, really, and for the moment I was ready to drop.” 

‘"Why?” 

^^Well, you see, the Major is a very great man. He’s 
the lord of the manor, though I don’t know exactly what 
that is, and then he’s a warrior, and I’m always a bit 
afraid of people who kill folks, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Not a bit.” * 

No ? Ah, but, that’s because you’re grown up, perhaps. 
I shan’t mind when I get to be a man. And then, you see, I 
have never seen a Major. Perhaps they are not a bad sort 
when you get to know them.” ’ 

No ; I should fancy they are much like other men.” 

Have you ever seen a Major ? ” 

‘‘Oh, yes, dozens of them.” 

“And are they awful fierce people ? ” 

The stranger laughed again, then added, “ Some of them 
are fierce enough, especially if you get to close quarters 
with them.” 

“ I guess they are,” Eric said, with a gasp. Then he 
remained silent for awhile, while the stranger watched him 
curiously. ^ 

“ Do you know,” Eric said, at length, “ I know you were 
not the Major as soon as I looked into your eyes.” 

“ You did ? ” 

“ Yes. You do not look at all fierce.” 

“ Is that so? ” 

“ And when you sat do^n there on the bank, that settled 
the matter.” . 

“Why so?” 

Eric laughed. “.Do you think,” he said, “that the 
Lord of Lindon would sit here, with his feet dangling over 
the river, talking to a boy.” 

“ Well, really, I don’t see any particular reason why he 
shouldn’t.” 

“ You don’t ; then I fancy you don’t know veiy much 
about big folks.” * • 
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That is true enough,’’ the stranger answered, with a 
smile. Still, I think that even the Lord of Lindon, as you 
call him, might sit here and talk to you and enjoy it very 
much.” ^ 

I should very p.uch like to see him do it,” Eric said, 
with an incredulous laugh, and then moved two or three 

E aces farther up the river. After a few minutes he came 
ack again, lind the stranger resumed the conversation. 
Look here — what did you say your name was ? ” 

^^Eric, sir.” 

Eric Strome ! STou might be a young Eussian. Well, 
look here, Eri^; suppose I were to'j tell you that I am 
Major Preston, what would you say ? ” 

Well, I should say I am not to be caught with chaff,” 
he answered, readily. 

And you would not believe me ? ” 

Not likely.” 

“ Why not? ” 

The boy laughed. ^‘Do you think you look like a 
Major ? ” he questioned. 

‘‘Well, perhaps not,” was the reply. “Yet I am the 
Major all the same.” 

Eric blushed to the roots of his hair. 

“ No,” he said, “ you are only fooling me.” 

“Nay, Eric, I am telling you the sober truth,” he 
answered, kindly. 

The lad’s lip trembled. ‘ ‘ I wish vou had told me before, ” 
he said. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I shouldn’t have made such a simpleton of 
myself then.” And his eyes filled. 

“ Nay, boy, don’t let it trouble you ; you have not said 
a word that you need regret.” 

“ I don’t know,” he faltered. “ I seem to be constantly 
doing the wrong thing. A week ago I met a stranger on 
Boutor Height, and I was shy, and, I fear, rude, and would 
say nothing. And now I meet you, and I’m not shy a bit, 
and I say a great deal too much.” 

“ Not a bit of it. Though I admit you have groimd for 
complaint. I ought to have told you sooner, but the 
temptation was too strong.” 

“ Aid you are not angry with me ? ” 
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** Not a bit. I’m very pleased with you.” 

^‘Andl’m ” 

Then he stopped abruptly. 

** You’re what?” 

never mind.” And his neck and face became 
crimson. ‘ 

«<0h, yes, I do mind,” laughed the Major; ^^so you’d 
better out with it.” ‘ 

And you’ll not be vexed? ” 

‘‘Not I.” 

“Well, I was going to say I’m aivfully pleased with 
you.” 

“Then we’ll shake hands,” said the iSlajor, laughing, 
and he stretched out his hand, which Eric eagerly grasped. 

“ Now,” said the Major, getting up from his seat, “ come 
with me to the Hall, and I’ll find you some better fishing 
tackle than that, and some day I’ll show you how to whip 
the stream in proper fashion.” . 

The lad’s eyes sparkled. To go to Lindon Hall in the 
company of the Major himself, with the promise of fishing 
tacMe of the newest style at the end of it, seemed to him 
almost like a page out of the “Arabian Nights.” 

“ You mean it ? ” he said, eagerly. 

“Of course I mean it,” was the reply. “Now, stick 
that rod into the bank — nobody will steal it ; and besides, 
there may be a trout at the end of the line by the time you 
return.” '* 

Eric did as he was told, and a few minutes later he and 
the Major walked away side by side. He was too excited 
to talk much. The prospect of seeing the inside of Lindon 
Hall, and of being introduced to the Major’s wife and 
daughter, almost turned his head. In his wildest dreams 
he had never anticipated such a thing. 

That the sprightly ^ fairy of Eoutor Height was the 
Major’s daughter he did not doubt for a single moment, 
and as he drew near the stately hall he thrilled almost to 
the finger-tips at the prospect of meeting her again. He 
had resolved to apologise for his rudeness of the previous 
week, and to ask her to forgive him for his discourteous 
behaviour. That she would do so he had no doubt. Per- 
haps she wofld let him be her friend. 

When Erio passed through the doorway into tlfe great 
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hall he saw nothing for several seconds. Across the tesse- 
lated floor, done in rich mosaic, he walked with downcast 
eyes, and entered a room, the walls of which were adorned 
with guns, spears, swords, pieces of armour, spurs, fishing- 
rods, and a dozed other things, the names of which he did 
not know. 

Now, Eric,” said the Major, placing before him several 
rods. Take your choice, and don’t be afraid of selecting 
the best you can find,” and he smiled good-naturedly while 
the lad made his jhoice. 

Oh, you are good, and I do thank you very much,” 
Eric said, whdh he had satisfied himself. I never exi)ected 
such good fortune.” 

I thought I should be able to please you,” the Major 
said, laughing. ^^Now you had better be off home as quickly 
as possible, or your uncle will wonder what has become of 
you.” 

^‘Ihad forgotten all about the time,” Eric said, with a 
blush. But if I’m late he’ll forgive me when he knows.” 

“ You think he will, do you ? ” 

Oh, yes. But won’t he be surprised just.” 

Surprised at what? ” 

** Oh, everything. Do you know I can hardly believe it 
myself yet. Won’t it be funny if I should wake up and 
find it all a dream ? ” 

♦ would be very funny, indeed,” the Major said, lead- 
ing the way back into the hall. 

** I don’t think it is a dream,” Eric said, glancing swiftly 
around him and up at the stained-glass roof. *'1 think 
it is very real and very beautiful.” Then he started as the 
rustle of a dress fell on his ears, and a soft footfall sounded 
on the stairs behind him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A PLEASANT VISIT. 

** Never did poesy appear 

So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men ! 

I thought these men will ca^ hencjo 
Promptings their former life above, 

And something of a finer reverence 
Por beauty, truth, and love.’^ 

J. R. Lowell. 

Eeio returned to Priory Mere with somewhat mixed feel- 
ings. He had seen the Major, seen the inside of Lindon 
Hall, seen Mrs. Preston, though only for a moment, as she 
descended the broad stairs on her way to the dining-room, 
and had received marks of favour from the Lord of Lindon 
almost sufficient to turn his brain. And yet he was not 
completely satisfied. Through all his elation there rafi a 
thread of disappointment. He almost fancied he would 
have given all the rest for a sight of the fairy of Routor 
Height. But it was not to be. 

He did not loiter on his way home, though he was 
strongly temiited to do so. He wanted time to collect his 
thoughts, to shape into something like sequence the events 
of the afternoon. At present his head was in a whirl, and 
he knew It would be next to impossible to give his uncle a 
detailed account of what had happened. 

There was no help for it, however. Their usual dinner 
hour was already passed. There was not even time to go 
round by the river and look at his line. 

Philip Hardman was pacing his library in a state of 
intense irritation when 'Eric entered. -Another day had 
gone, and the Major had not called to see him ; that of 
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itself was sufficient to make him peevish, if there had been 
no other cause. But to be kept waiting for dinner a full 
half-hour beyond his usual time, and to be tortured at the 
same time with liis old enemy, neuralgia, was simply 
maddening. ^ 

Eric,” he snarled, as soon as the lad entered, what is 
the meaning of this ? Where have you been ? What have 
you been doing with yourself ? ” 

‘‘IVe been to Linden Hall with the Major,” Eric 
answered, quietly. 

Hardman started as though he had been shot; then 
dropped into chair, and literally gasped. 

What is that I hear? ” he said, as soon as he had re- 
covered himself. YouVe been to Linden Hall ? ” 

a "V f^a 

And with the Major?” 

“Yes.” 

Hardman pulled a handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped his brow. 

“You surprise me,” he said, all the anger gone from 
his voice. 

“And he gave me this fishing-rod. Isn’t it a beauty ? ” 

“ Gave it you ? ” 

“ Yes ; he came upon me when I was fishing, and really 
he didn’t seem a bit like a major. He is so quiet and 
gentle, and his eyes are not a bit fierce.” 

And you knew it was he ? ” 

“ Not at the first. He just sat down, as a farmer might, 
and swung his feet over the river, and chatted with me.” 

“ Astonishing.” 

“ Then afterwards, when we had got quite friendly, he 
told me who he was, and took me with him to the Hall, 
and gave me this.” 

“Eric, let us go to dinner, and you can teU me all the 
story, from beginning to end. I can hardly realise it 
yet.” 

During' the rest of the evening Philip Hardman was in 
a state of mind more unphilosophic than usual, and by 
morning a new idea struck him, which he proceeded to 
act upon without unnecessary delay. 

“Homer,” he said, as soon as breakfast was over, ■* I 
wish 5^ou to get out tiie brougham at once.” 
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Yes, sir,” said Homer, much wondering what was in 
the wind. 

** I fear I have been very remiss,’^ Hardman said, with 
a frown. Very remiss, indeed.” ‘ 

About the verandar, sir ? ” ^ 

About the verandah, no! ” he answered, with undis- 
guised contempt. ** Do you think I have nothing else to 
engage my attention ? ” * 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” Homer answered, humbly; 
** only it’s getting done at last.” 

Hardman smiled. Then answered,# after a pause, 
think you told me yesterday or the djiy before that 
Major Preston had come to take up his residence fit 
Lindon Hall.” 

Yesterday or the day before?” said Homer, raising 
his eyebrows. Why, it must be nearly a fortnight ago,” 

No, surely not.” 

I’m certain on it, sir.” 

^*Dear me. How these little things escape one’s thoughts 
when engaged on the deeper problems of science and 
philosophy.” 

Homer drew down his mouth at the corners. 

If it is so long since the Major came here,” went on 
Hardman, ^^he will wonder at my remissness.” 

‘‘ Very likely,” said Homer. 

^‘I am not one of his tenants, you know.” 

Yes, sir,” ^ 

” I am a landowner myself, and an old resident. I 
ought to have called and left my card, if nothing else.” 

Very likely, sir. I don’t understand such things.” 

Of course, of course. And my more serious studies 
make me forgetful of such things. But get out the 
brougham at once, Homer.” 

“ Yes, sir,’’ and Homer walked away with a curious 
smile wreathing his honest face. 

Talk about the cant o’ religion,” he muttered to him- 
self , as soon as he reached the stables, I wonder what 
his is the cant of? He thinks folks can’t see through 
sich vanities. He must be amazin’ blind. But his heart 
ain’t bad, an^^liow, so I oughtn’t to grumble.” 

Hardman’s f visit to the Major was satisfaotojy from 
every point oft view. His welcome was genial and jtoa^ 
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without ostentation, while the conversation took a turn 
that suited him exactly. 

*‘You are a .^philospher, I hear,” said the Major, 

versed in all sorts of abstruse questions and occult 
sciences.” ^ 

Hardman smiled and wiped his glasses. mere 

dabbler. Major — a mere dabbler; a child playing with 
the foam of the waves, while the mighty deep Kes all 
beyond him.” 

^‘Ah! that’s the way you learned people talk,” the 
Major said, with la laugh. ‘^You are always so dread- 
fully modest.’j 

Modesty becomes the student,” Hardman answered, 
with downcast eyes. We know so little in comparison 
with what there is to be known, that we must needs be 
humble.” 

*^But what of us poor beggars who know nothing of 
your brain-raking philosophies ; I suppose you think we 
never ought to open our mouths at all ? ” 

Every man in his own order,” said Hardman. 

“ What, Scripture ? Lane, the rector, tells me you don’t 
believe in the Bible.” 

I believe in truth, Major, whether found in the Bible, 
or in Shakespeare, or the Koran, or anywhere else.” 

Very well said. But how do you know what is 
t^uth *? ” 

‘‘Ah! Major, that opens up too wide a field, I fear, 
for us to enter upon this morning.” 

The Major laughed. “ Quite right, Mr. Hardman,” he 
said. “ It would be a pity for you to waste your philo- 
sophic lore or skill on a man of my stamp. I’m no 
student. The little I have learnt has been by experience.” 

“ You’ve been a great traveller ? ” said Hardman. 

“ Scarcely that,” answered the Major. “ Though I’ve 
lived abroad chiefly during the last dozen years.” 

“I sometimes think I should like to travel,” said Hard- 
man ; “ but somehow, when it gets to the point of starting 
off, I always shrink from it, with the result that I have 
never yet been out of my own country.” 

“ Excuse me for saying so,” said the Major, smiUng^ 
“ bid; I think that is a mistake. A man who spefi^ all 
his me in one place is apt to get insular and prejudiced.” 
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You t^inlr sO ? ’’ 

Well, tiiat is my impression. I may be mistaken, ol 
course. But I think it does any man good to Tisit other 
lands, to see how other peoples live^and work. The 
world is bigger than many people imagine it.*’ 

Doubtless you are right, Major, doubtless you are 
right,” Hardman observed, bringing the tips of his fingers 
together, and looking interested. ‘‘I really think 1 shall 
have to make the effort some day. What country would 
you recommend one to visit now, as a start ? ” 

The Major laughed. '^Well, really, ’V he said, '^that is 
a somewhat difficult question to answer. ^ very great 
deal depends on the tastes of the individual. The man, 
for instance, who is fond of art, should by all means visit 
Italy. If he be a lover of Nature, then Norway or 
Switzerland will furnish him with everything he can de- 
sire. If he be a student of human nature, let him, after 
he has visited the principal Continental cities, run across 
to Algiers, and Constantine, and Cairo, all within easy 
distance ; and a few months so spent will be a revelation 
to him, as well as an education.” 

You quite interest me,” said Hardman, rubbing his 
hands ; quite interest me. Perhaps I have buried myself 
too much among my books and fossils, and such studies 
as you name I have sadly neglected.” 

But art and science often go hand in hand,” said the 
Major. 

^^Yes; I believe that is so,” was the reply; ‘‘but in 
my case I fear it has not been so. Not that I am not 
fond of art; but my opportunities of studying it have 
been few.” 

“Then spend a few months in Florence, by all means, 
the city of flowers and the flower of cities. Ah, Mr. Hard- 
man, you have a treat in store.” 

“ You think so, Major ? ” 

“ If you go, of course. To me Florence is one of the 
most delightful of cities. It is beautiful for situation, and 
it is crammed full of beautiful things.” 

“ Tell me of them,” said Hardman, eagerljr. 

“Nay,” said the Major, laughing, “that is impossible. 
I am not an ariast. I cannot paint word-pictures; besides, 
no words can paint Florence.” • 
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it so beautiful?” said Hardman, clasping his 

hands. 

To the artist it is ; to others but a quaint, bustling, 
old-world city. We see what we take with us, Mr. Hard- 
man — the power of seeing.” 

Yes, yes, a very fine thought that. Major, and finely 
expressed by Goethe.” 

Did ydu ever read Browning’s 'Old Pictures in 
Florence ’ ? ” asked the Major, after a pause. 

" Let me see,” Hardman answered, uneasily. " I think 
I must have done ho ; but in this age of books. Major, it 
is difficult to remember what one has read.” 

"Much thai we read is not worth remembering,” the 
Major answered. "We read for recreation as well as for 
information.” 

"I cannot say I do,” said Hardman, seriously; feeling 
that he had scored a point by that remark. "Life is too 
short, Major, to waste over trifles. If a man wishes to 
accomplish anything in the domain of science or philo- 
sophy, he must not 'fritter away his time over worthless 
books.” 

"A book that helps you to pass a pleasant hour, that 
calls away your thoughts from the gnawing cares of life, 
though it may teach you nothing, is not worthless, ” said 
the Major. 

"Ah! my deeper studies help me to do all that,” said 
Hdrdman, with a smile. " In my study, wrapped in con- 
templation, there is no care in life, nor outside world to 
remember.” 

" Happy man ! ” laughed the Major, throwing back 
his head. "I think you have no need to go to Flo- 
rence.” 

Hardman looked puzzled for a moment. Then answered 
with great seriousness : " Not for pleasure merely would I 
go and see with my own eyes its treasures of art; but 
that my thoughts might be quickened, my knowledge of 
art increased, my taste improved.” 

"Exactly,” said the Major drily. "Florence will 
quicken thought in many ways. I spoke of Browning just 
now. He got a thought out of Giotto’s great bell tower, 
as well as out of the beautiful statuary in the galleries. 
Idsten^f” 
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And the Major took up a volume lying on the table and 
read — 

Growth camo whon, looking your last of them all, 

You turned your eyes inwardly one fine day 
And cried with a start — ^What if we so sjnall 
Be greater and grander the while than they ? 

Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature ? 

In both, of such lower types are we, 

Precisely because of our wider nature ; 

For tune, theirs — ours, for eternity. 

“ To-day’s brief passion limits their range ; 

It seethes with the morrow for us and more, 

They are perfect — how else ? They shall ne^er change •, 

We are faulty — why not ? We have time in store. 

The Artificer’s hand is not arrested, 

With us, we are rough-hewn, no-wise polished ; 

They stand for our copy, and once invested 
With all they can teach wo shall see them abolished. 

’Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leaven. 

The better ! What’s come to perfection perishes, 

Things learned on earth we diall practise in heaven, 

Works done less rapidly Art most cherishes, 

Tliyself shall afford the example, Giotto ! 

Thy one work, not to decrease or dimish, 

Done at a sti'oke was just (was it not ?) ‘ O ! ’ 

Thy great Campanile is still to finish.” 

Hardman’s small eyes twinkled as the Major quietly 
closed the book and laid it on the table. He saw the 
chance — or thought he did — of scoring another point. He 
had a feeling that he had betrayed too much ignorance 
hitherto in his conversation with the Major. If possible, 
he must recover any ground he had lost. He must assume 
at once the superior position of the student and philo- 
sopher. 

He had really understood very little of what the Major 
had read. The thought of the poet, though simple enough, 
and simply expressed, was beyond him. One line, how- 
ever, did fasten itself upon his memory : — 

‘‘ Things learned on earth we shall practise in heaven.” 

Your poet,” he said slowly, wiping his spectacles, 
like all the rest of his class — a mere dreamer, unpractical^ 
and unscientific. Poetry it may be, but not truth. Science 
cares nothing hr fancies ; it demands facts. To talk about 
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what we leam on earth we shall practise in heaven is nur- 
sery twaddle. All the heaven or hell we shall ever know 
is here, and now your hereafter may suit poets and 
parsons, but men of culture, Major, have out-grown such 
superstition.” 

The Major smiled, then answered quietly ; **li that be 
so then I am thankful I am not a man of culture.” 

But surely. Majors ” 

Yes, surely, Mr. Hardman.” 

** You surprise me.” 

‘^You shouldn’t^ be surprised. I am no saint, nor 
dreamer. The sins of my life bear me company, and will 
continue to do so. Yet the prospect of a hereafter is full 
of hope. In the long roll of ages yonder one may redeem 
in some measure the mistakes of the past. Even the 
thought of suffering does not appall me, since, like fire, it 
shall burn up the dross. Nay, Mr. Hardman, you can 
keep your philosophy. I am but a plain man, and the old 
superstition, if you like to call it so, is truth to me.” . 

You said nothing of tliis to Eric, I hope? ” 

Nothing.” 

** Then please do not. I am letting him grow up un- 
biassed. When he is older he must choose for himsdf.” 

will respect your scruple.” And the Major rose 
from his chair. . 

“ And I will respect your opinions,” said Mr. Hardman, 
condescendingly. “ I do not pose as an iconoclast. If 
your religion is of any comfort to you, I have no wish to 
destroy it. But I have reached, figuratively, a land be- ’ 
yond.” And he rubbed his hands complacently. 

The Major smiled, and held out his hand. 

“ I am delighted to have made your acquaintance,” said 
Hardman, grasping the Major’s hand firmly. “ Delighted. 
I hope I shall see you soon at Priory Mere.” And, with a 
polite bow, he walked out of the room with great dignity. 



CHAPTEE XIIL 

BY LINDON CIIITEOn. 

“ How Hweot and solemn, all alone, 

Witli reverend steps from stone to stone, 

In a small village churchyard lying, 

O’er intervening flowers to move ! 

And as we read the names unknown 
Of young and t)ld to judgments gone, 

And hear in the calm air above 
Time onwards softly flying, 

To meditate in Christian love 
Upon the dead and dying ! ” 

John Wilson. 

During the following week Eric got his heart’s desire. 
His uncle had gone to Yarncaeter to attend a meeting of 
the local antiquarians, and as he had left no instructions as 
to lessons, Eric felt himself justified in taking holiday and 
avoiding the library altogether. It was a glorious July 
day, a little too warm for violent exercise; but delight- 
ful for those who had sufldcient leisure to take things 
easily. 

After Homer and his uncle had driven away, he stood 
for some time on the doorstep undecided as to what he 
should do with himself. Not that so many courses were 
open to him. For, after all, life had very little of change 
or variety as far as he was concerned. Year after year he 
had been shut up with three elderly people, with nothing to 
break the quiet monotony. Birthdays, Christmas Days, 
Easter Days, and even Sundays received no recognition at 
Priory Mere,* as far as he and his uncle were concerned. 
In the kitchen the Sabbath was duly observed. On that 
day Homer and Sarah and Peg^ always donned their best 
attire, and, after an unusu^y early dinner ha^ beei^ 
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served, sauntered away together into the village. It was 
their weekly holiday, his uncle had explained, and with 
that explanation he was content. 

So the years liftid slipped away without any ups or 
downs. Little worries there had been, and little pleasures, 
but they quickly passed and were as quickly forgotten. 
On the whole, he was fairly well satisfied, for the simple 
reason he had never known anything better. Now and 
then, when he had gone with his uncle to Yarncaster or 
Eibbleford, he had caught glimpses of a life more busy 
and exciting than own. Bnt the remembrance of his 
early childhood generally brought reconciliation. There 
might be no eiAitement at Priory Mere or change of com- 
pany, but there was, at least, freedom from anxiety and 
care. 

Occasionally a longing had crept into his heart for other 
companionships and friendships than those he had known. 
To have people his own age around him would surely be 
pleasanter than to be always in the company of grown 
people. Not that he had fault to find with any one at 
Priory Mere. His uncle might be gloomy and cynical, and 
very frequently cross, but he was never really unkind, 
while occasionally he revealed a generosity that a stranger 
would never suspect. And as for the rest — well, they 
could scarcely be improved upon. Sarah was a real mother 
to him, and Homer a friend in a thousand, constant as 
thd daylight and generous as the sun; nor was Peggy 
much behind the others in her efforts to please. 

Still, they were not all his heart desired. There was 
still a lack, though he could not clearly define, even to 
himself, what it was. On the morning in question he saw 
his uncle and Homer drive away with a little pang of dis- 
content. Why could not he have been taken as well ? In 
the lumbering landau there was room for half-a-dozen, 
and the horses were never over-worked, so they need not 
be considered. A day at Yarncaster would be a delightful 
change from the drowsy monotony of Priory Mere. Nor 
would he be in the way. His uncle might look wise among 
the antiquarians, while he and Homer climbed up to the 
park that crowned the hill, and got a view of the shininjg 
sea and a sight of the Westmoreland Hills lifting up their 
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summits to the sky. And then there was the Castle. His 
uncle had never taken him through it yet, though he had 
often promised to do so. 

think he might have taken me,^** he said to himself, 
as he looked along the drive after the carriage had disap- 
peared. ^‘It would have been a chang^, if nothing else/^ 
and he flung his cap into the air, and caught it on the point 
of his toe ; then flung it a second time and caught it on his 
head. After which he pushed his hands into his pockets 
and marched away. Along the carriage drive he saun- 
tered, whistling as he went ; out into th e Eibbleford high- 
way, then turned to the left and made for Lindon. 

He had no particular object in view, so he sauntered 
aimlessly along, stopping now and then to whittle a stick 
or to fling a stone at a bird perched on the branch of a tree. 
Boys always fling stones at birds whenever they have the 
opportunity. I don’t know why they do it — ^they don’t 
know themselves. Perhaps it is instinct — a streak of 
savagery, a desire to kill, still running through their 
blood. Perhaps it is not that at all ; for who ever knew 
a boy that killed a bird with a stone ? If they thought 
there was any danger of the songster being hurt, perhaps 
they would withhold their hand. Is it the certainty of 
missing that makes them so reckless? We leave the 
question unanswered. Eric shied a dozen stones at as 
many birds between Priory Mere gates and the church, 
and with the usual result, no bird seemed conscious of ^ny 
attempt upon its life. 

At the churchyard gate he paused for several seconds, 
debating with himself whether or not he should enter. 
Hitherto he had always avoided the churchyard. It was a 
place, he had been told, where they buried people. And 
as no friend of his slept beneath the soft green turf, and 
no sacred association hovered round the spot, he had 
always passed it by with a slightly quickened step. The 
hope that thrilled other hearts, and made the grave seem 
but the dark doorway to life and immortality, had not 
touched him yet. Once only had his uncle spoken to him 
of his mother, and then he had said she was dead, lost, 
swallowed up in eternal silence.’* 

He had never wished his uncle to speak on the subject 
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again. Nor had he over betrayed any desire to do so. 
The thought was so terrible that he put it aside. Yet he 
knew it had fixed itself in his heart. Death was the end. 
That was the firsf article in the creed he was unconsciously 
shaping for himsglf. The churchyard was a place of bones 
and skulls, and so a place to be avoided. 

Yet, as he stood outside the gate this glorious summer 
morning, other feelings took possession of him. The sum- 
mer breeze that stirred the grass on the green hillocks 
came to him laden with the perfume of lilacs and Juno 
roses and mignoaette. Then suddenly from among the 
graves a lark^rose up with a song that had no touch of 
sadness in it, and higher and still higher into the still air 
it rose, flooding the silence of the graveyard with its song, 
and tempting other tiny throats to join in the chorus. 

Eric lifted 'his head for a moment and listened, then 
marched boldly forward, pushed open the gate, and en- 
tered. He soon forgot himself in reading the epitaphs on 
the various tombstones — some of them quaint, some of 
them sad, some humorous, many of them utterly mean- 
ingless. 

The old flat slabs interested him most — the spelling was 
so original and so varied, the grammar so defiant of recog- 
nised standards, the poetry so grotesque. Yet in nearly 
every epitaph a hope was breathed, a faith acknowledged 
to which he was an entire stranger. What did the con- 
stant recurrence of such words as ‘^soul’^ and resurrec- 
tion’’ and ** Heaven” mean? True, he had met with 
them before in his reading, and had puzzled over them, 
until his uncle had explained that different people had 
different beliefs, and different nations had different reli- 
gions ; that it was inevitable people should believe some- 
thing; that the more ignorant people were the more silly 
and impossible were their beliefs ; that to the learned aU 
religions were about of equal value. But what that value 
was he must find out for himself when he got to be a man. 

Yet to-day, as he wandered among the graves, he dis- 
covered that his uncle’s explanation did not tally with the 
testimony of the tombstones. He was clear-sighted enough 
to see that, as far as Lindon was concerned, for hundreds 
of years, all the people seemed to hold the sanae beliel 
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There was a uniformity of faith running through all the 
epitaphs, ancient and modem. 

He would inquire of his uncle again. There was a riddle 
here that wanted explaining, not that he deemed it a matter 
of very much importance, only riddles , were tantalising 
things until one got hold of the answer. 

Then suddenly he started and blushed — he discovered he 
was not alone. Back of the chancel was a 8imJ)le cross of 
white marble, and kneeling before it was a young girl, 
busily engaged in gathering out the weeds from among the 
flowers that adorned the grave. 

Her back was towards him, but the wealth of hair that fell 
over her shoulders and swayed gently in the summer wind 
and shone in the sunlight, reminded him of the stranger he 
had met on Eoutor Height, and whom for weeks he had 
been longing to see. 

He had been shy and foolish then. He was shy still, but 
he was resolute. If his chance had come at last he was not 
going to fling it away. He did not pause to debate the ques- 
tion, but marched straight away to the grave on which she 
knelt. 

She looked up with a start when she heard his footstep, 
and turning her head, their eyes met in a quick glance of 
recognition. 

Good morning, Miss Preston, he said, raising his cap, 
and blushing to the roots of his hair. ‘‘ I hope I don’t 
intrude,” 

^*Oh, no, not at all,” she answered, with a smile. ‘^But 
why do you call me Miss Preston?” 

'^Because — ^you are Miss Preston, are you not?” he said, 
blushing more deeply than ever. 

** No,” she answered, still smiling. I cannot lay claim 
to that distinction,” 

And they are not your parents?” 

^‘Who?” 

The Major and his wife?” 

No ; my parents are both dead.” 

‘^Both dead?” 

Yes; this is my mother’s grave.” 

Eric’s ey 38; fell, and his lips trembled a little. Then he 
raised his head and read the inscription. 
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‘‘ IN MEMOEY OP 

MAEY, 

THE BELOVED WIFE OP THE 

BEV. JOHN LEICESTER, 

• Who died May 10 , 18 — , 

\GED TWENTY-SEVEN YBAES. 

* Gone Home.’ ” 

The maiden rose from lier knees and sat on a neighbour- 
ing hilloclp while he read, and when he had finished he 
turned his head, and their eyes met again. 

“ And so your name is Leicester?’’ he said, with a shade 
of disappointment^in his voice. 

Yes,” she answered, slowly; ‘^Claire Leicester is my 
name.” * 

‘ ^ And you have lived in Lindon always ? ” he questioned. 

Oh, no,” she replied, quickly; ‘^I’ve only been here 
about a month.” 

I thought you were a stranger when I first saw you on 
Routor Height,” he said. 

^^Nay,” she said, laughing, think you were the 
stranger.” 

own I was very rude,” he said, with averted eyes; 

and I’ve been very sorry ever since. Do you know, I’ve 
climbed to the top ,of Eoutor Height many times since then 
in the hope of meeting you.” 

How very strange,” she laughed. 

Very strange ?” he questioned. 

Yes, very,” she said, stiU laughing. I should have 
thought that if you concluded I was anywhere about you 
would have got as far away as possible.” 

“ Why should you think that ?” he said, biting his lip. 

Because you seemed so terribly frightened when you 
saw me perched on the rocks on Eoutor Height.” 

No, I was not frightened,” he answered, uneasily. , 

But, you see, I’ve never been used to strangers, and that 
makes all the difference.” 

Does it ? ” she said, archly. 

Well, I think so,” he replied. Don’t you think so ?” 

Well, I hardly Imow,” ^e said, after a pause. I’ve 
been used to strangers always.” 

Then you will find it very quiet in Lindon,” he said. 

** Yes, I do fibad it^yery quiet,” she answered. But I 
shall 1)6 going away to school again after awhile.” 
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‘‘ When he asked. 

don’t fcaow exactly, but I don’t think until next 

year.” 

Oh, I am glad.” 

Glad I’m going to school?” ^ 

No ; glad you are not going till next year.” 

She burst out laughing at that. Then asked, after a 
pause, Why ? What difference will it make ‘to you ?” 

Oh, I don’t know,” he said, shifting uneasily, and blush- 
ing again. Only I don’t want you to go away again just 
as I am beginning to know you.” • 

Well, you are funny,” she said, after a pause. And 
yet, do you know, I rather like you.” 

Do you?” he said, his face brightening. ^^I’m glad 
of that, for I like you dreadfully. I did from the very 
first.” 

Then why did you run away from me ?” 

^^Oh, but I came back again after a few minutes, but 
you had gone.” 

What a pity !” she said, with mock seriousness. 

So I thought,” he answered gravely, not understanding 
her banter. But I’m glad we’ve met again.” 

So am I,” she said, trying her best to keep her face 
stramht. You are so fresh and original that really ” 

*^I don’t think I quite imderstand you,” ho inter- 
posed. 

‘^No?” she questioned. 

‘‘No, I don’t think I do. You see, I’ve never been used 
to girls,” 

“ Oh, what a pity. But girls are awfully jolly when you 
get to know them.” 

Yes, I should think so.” 

“ But they take a dreadful deal of knowing.” 

“ Do they?” 

“Yes. You have no idea if you haven’t been used to 
them.” 

“ Do you take a great deal of knowing? ” he asked, after 
a pause. 

“ Well, tha|b all depends.” 

“ Depends 4n what ? ” 

“ On two mings. First, wheth6|| I like people, andi, 
flWnd, wheth^ mey like 
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<< Oh, then 1 shall know you directly,*’ he said» 

How so?” she asked. 

Because you told me just now that you liked me, and 
I know that I like you.” 

For a moment she looked at him, her eyes hrimf al of 
merriment, then burst into a peal of laughter. Then her 
laughter suddenly ceased, and her face became thoughtful 
and* grave. * 

Let us walk away from here,” she said. 

Why ?” he asked. 

This is my mother’s grave,” she answered. I forgot 
myself when I Jaughed.” 

He did not speak, but he followed her as she threaded 
her way among the graves, until she reached the path, 
then he walked by her side out into the highway. 

Do you live inLindon ?*’ he questioned, when the gate 
clicked behind them. 

I live at Lindon Hall,” she answered. 

At the Hall,*’ he said, in astonishment. 

” Yes ; why not ?” 

‘‘But you said just now that the Major was not your 
father.” 

“ That is true,” she answered. “ But my mother was 
distantly related to Mrs. Preston. A second cousin, I think. 
Anyhow, when my father died they adopted me, and I 
h^ve lived with them ever since.” 

“Then you are as good as their daughter?” he said, 
with a laugh. 

•“Are you as good as Mr. Hardman’s son?” she said, 
laughing back at him. 

“Then you know who I am?” he said, in tones of 
surprises 

“ Of course I know. I’ve known nearly ever since I’ve * 
been here.” 

“ Did you know when we met on Boutor Height ?” 

“ Yes, I knew then.” 

“ Well, you are funny.” 

“ And so are you ; so now we are quits,” 

The next moment the clock in the old tower just above 
them began to strike the hour of twelve. Claire staarted 
and held out her han^. “ I ought to have been home by 
thii^^^Bhe said.^ ^ ^ 
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But may we not meet again ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, some time,’* she said, drawing her hand from his 
and rushing away. 

“ Where ? When ? ** he called. ^ 

“ To-morrow, by Lindon Church, wh^n the clock strikes 
four,” she laughingly answered back. *^The next moment 
she had turned a bend in the road and was out of sight. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES. 

‘‘ She wal a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament, 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fail* ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her, drawn 
From May- time and tiie cheerful dawn.” 

WOEDSWORTII. 

Life seemed to Eric after that day quite a different thing. 
It was fuller, richer, more harmonious and complete. The 
something, without knowing what, which fo^^ears he had 
been longing for, had at last come to him. He had found 
a companion and friend of his own age. Claire seemed the 
complement of his own imperfect life. Ho could never be 
lonely again if she were near ; she supplied all his lack, 
anti rounded his existence into a perfect whole. 

So ran his dream in those early days, and if the dream 
was all delusion the fault was not his. Claire, with her 
brightness and mirth and vivacity, was just the friend he 
needed. She thawed him as the sun thaws ice ; roused 
him out of himself, provoked him to laughter by her plea- 
santries, touched into activity every generous impulse, and 
made the world and life seem a thousand times more beau- 
tiful than ever they had appeared before. 

True to her promise, she stood in the shadow of Lindon 
Church when the clock struck four the following afternoon. 
Eric came shyly round the corner, half wondering, half 
fearing. But when she turned her large blue eyes full u;^n 
him, ^ his shyness vanished, and he greeted her by her 
Christian name. 

. ** Yifu’U not mind me calling you Claire, will you ha 
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said, a moment later, as thougli not quite certain wliother 
their brief acquaintance justified him in doing so or 
not. 

course I don’t mind you calling me Claire,” she 
answered, brightly ; what else would y^ou call me ?” 

I wouldn’t call you anything else,” he said ; ‘‘ I think 
Claire suits you exactly.” 

Uncle says it’s more like a boy’s name thdn a girl’s,” 
she said, with a little pout. 

Do you call the Major your uncle ?” he asked. 

‘‘Always ! And now what do you think ?” 

‘ ‘ I don’t know. What is it ? ” 

“ Well, I want you to take me to Priory Mere, and show 
me the ghosts, and the fossils, and the recluse, and all the 
other funny things there are to be seen.” 

For a moment he looked at her and laughed. “ Who’s 
been cramming you?” he asked at length. 

“ Nobody,” she said ; “ only everybody says it is a funny 
old place.” 

“Well, I fancy it is,” he said, thoughtfully, “ so come 
along.” 

It did not take them Jong to reach Priory Mere, for 
Claire was curious to see what the inside was like, and so 
was in no humour to loiter on the road. Philip Hardman 
looked up with a start, and a little exclamation of surprise 
when they entered. 

Eric started also, for he did not know that his uncle was 
in the room, Peggy having informed him that she thought 
he was out. 

“I beg your pardon, uncle,” Eric said, uneasily, “but 
this is Claire.” 

But Hardman did not appear to notice him. He was 
looking at the girl with a fixed and wondering expression, 
as though he was not quite certain his eyes were not de- 
ceiving him. 

Claire, flushed and excited, drew back at length from 
his steady gaze and dropped her eyes to the floor. 

Then Hardman turned to Eric. “I beg your pardon,” 
he said, “|but I think you were saying something just 
now.” ^ , 

“I simp& said, uncle, that this is Claire,” he Baia/moy* 
ing a step (loser to his companion. ^ 
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Claire?’^ Hardman questioned. Claire! I do not 
think I quite understand.*^ 

Claire Leicestej, uncle, the Major’s niece,” Eric inter- 
posed quickly, 

Hardman was aiert in a moment The Major’s niece. 
Ah I ” he said, his face brightening, delighted to see you, 
Miss-Miss — what did you say, Eric ? ” 

‘‘Leicestef, uncle.” 

Leicester?” and he took her hand slowly in his and 
held it, while he scanned her bonny face with seai'ching 
eyes. • 

“Leicester,” ho muttered half to himself; and his eyes 
wandered away to a picture on the wall, then back again 
to the living face before him. 

“Was your mother ” then he paused abruptly. 

“My motlier is dead,” Claire answered, much wonder- 
ing at the man’s strange behaviour. 

“Yes, dead,” he said, and he fixed his eyes again on the 
picture on the wall. 

“ And your father? ” he questioned. 

“ My father was a clerygman,” she answered. 

“ And is he living ? ” 

“No, sir, he is dead also.” 

“His name was John Leicester,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“^Ah, then, you are Mary’s child. Yes, yes, 1 might 
have known it without asking all these questions. You 
have her eyes, her wealth of hair, she lives again in you. 
Child, for her sake, not for your father’s ; no, not for your 
father’s, but for her sake you are welcome to Priory Mere ” 

Eric listened in astonishment, and looked first at one 
and then at the other, utterly unable to comprehend the 
little dramas Claire was scarcely less astonished, though 
she managed to hide her feelings completely. She might 
he like her mother in appearance, but she possessed a firm- 
ness and dignity her mother never possessed. 

“ Thank you,” she said at len^h, drawing away her 
hand. “ L wanted to see your curiosties.” 

“I have not many,” he said, “not many; but such as I 
have you are welcome to see. Eric will show you over the 
plaee ; 3jm will be pleased to so.” 

Of doubt. He 
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a seventh heaven of delight. After seeing all there was to 
be seen indoors, they rambled away into the orchard, and 
then into the garden, and from thence up into the planta- 
tion. 

Homer, who was busy at work in ^e garden, looked 
after them and smiled. 

Bless their hearts,’^ he said to himself, they be a 
bonny couple, an^ no mistake. What a difference young 
things do make about the place to be sure. A place with- 
out childer is like a flower-garden without any flowers 
in it.” o 

There,” he said, as a peal of merry laughter echoed 
down from the plantation, bless ’em, they be like young 
kittens, they can’t help bein’ ’appy, and the good Lord meant 
’em to be, that’s a dead sartinty. But ain’t she a bonny 
flower ? Talk about roses a-blooming in the garden, they 
ain’t in it when she’s about. If I was only a poet now, as 
my mother meant me to be, I could write a stanza on a 
couple like them.” 

And Homer settled down to his work again, and won- 
dered, as he had done many times before, why nature had 
left liim without the talent his mother had so much desired. 

How swiftly that summer passed away. To Eric it was 
like a blissful dream. Nearly every day he and Claire 
met each other, and rambled at their will over aU the 
country side. They loitered by the river in the shadow of 
the trees, and sat on the rocks above the noisy weir. They 
climbed Eouter Height times without number, and read 
aloud to each other perched on its crown. They joined the 
reapers in the field when harvest came, and went nutting 
together in the browning woods. 

Sometimes Claire remained to dinner at Priory Mere, 
and sometimes Eric joined the family at the Hall, and no 
one raised any objection to the young people being so much 
together. 

Indeed, the Major rather encouraged the intimacy than 
otherwise. He had evidently taken a great fancy to Eric, 
and would often keep him at the HaU much against the 
boy’s wish. * 

“ I’ll mjake it all right with your uncle,” he woidd say/ 
^'so make yourself easy.” 

What dardman thought of the matter did not transpire. 
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He did not grow more communicative as time passed on, 
and whether Claire’s visits to Priory Mere gave him more 
pleasure or pain it was hard to say. He welcomed her in 
the most hearty fasnion when she came, but her visits were 
always followed by long fits of abstraction. Hours after 
she had gone Eric would find him sitting in his room with 
his eyes fixed on the portrait of Claire’s mother. 

Of the little romance and tragedy that had saddened his 
life the boy knew nothing, for he never alluded to the 
matter under any circumstances. But the wound had not 
healed, though so many years had passed away. Despite 
the man’s littl^ vanities and self-deceptions, there were 
depths of feeling in his nature undreamed of by those who 
surrounded him from day to day. The woman he had 
loved in the years gone by, though she was dead and dust, 
still held her place iii his heart. True, time had dulled 
the keen edge of his disappointment and loss, and in some 
measure had reconciled him to his lonely lot. But time 
had never filled the gap that she had made, for no other 
woman could take her place. 

And now her child, the image of herself, had touched 
every slumbering memory into wakefulness, had wiped 
, the mist from the clouded mirror, wherein was reflected 
the painful past, and had compelled him to live over again 
those painful periods that he would willingly have buried 
and forgotten. 

ifnd yet, in spite of the pain, there was a certain plea- 
sure in having Claire in the house. Her laughter touched 
his heart like far-off music, and in the light of her dancing 
eyes he almost felt himself young again. 

So she came and went almost at will during that brief 
summer-time, and Eric’s education was in danger of being 
neglected altogether in consequence. Once or twice his 
uncle had remonstrated with him. 

But his reply was, won’t be long, uncle. Claire 
goes away to school in January, and I’ll work hard 
enough then.” 

‘‘But don’t you see, Eric, you are forgetting all that 
you have learnt.” 

“Not all, uncle. Besides, I couldn’t fix my thoughts 
on any book just now.” 
why not?” 
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Well, you see, I should be thinking of Claire.” 

But that is very silly.” 

Is it? I don’t know. You see, I never had a young 
companion before, and that makes all the difference, I 
expect.” . I 

I don’t object to your being friendly with Claire, not 
in the least. She is a very nice girl indeed.” 

“ Homer says she is more beautiful than a tiower,” Eric 
said, impulsively. 

^‘Does Homer say that?” Hardman asked, with a 
wintry smile. « 

“He does; but then anyone that aii\’t blind can see 
that.” 

“ I don’t want to damp your pleasure, boy,” Hardman 
said, seriously, after a long pause. “ But it is not wise to 
set your tieart too much on anything. In this idiotic world 
everything goes wrong. And if ever you crave after a 
thing, you are certain not to get it. My wish has been to 
see you grow up untrammelled and unfettered. I want you 
still to get all the pleasure you can out of life. It is pre- 
cious little you will get at best. Nothing ever happens as 
you would like it to happen. I would like you to lay that 
to heart now. Don’t expect anything but trouble, and 
then you will not be disappointed. Brace yourself to meet 
darkness and anguish without whimpering, for they are 
the lot of ail men. Life is a fraud, and death is the one 
supreme good,” 

Eric listened, as he had listened to previous outbursts, 
patiently and without replying, and, as soon as possible, 
stole out into the sunshine, and hurried off down to the 
river side, where Claire had promised to meet him. 

One glance of her eyes, and the ghosts his uncle had 
conjured up all vanished. Who could be a pessimist in 
presence of such a fairy, and with the summer sunshine 
flooding hill and valley, and the summer wdnd making 
dreamy music in the trees ? 

So the days passed all too quickly, and grew into weeks, 
and the weeks into months; and the days shoitened, and 
the trees i^hook off their leaves and stood bore in the 
blast, and the birds hushed their songs, and the flowers 
drooped aid died, and the frost locked up the streams/and 
tie snow trapped the earth in a mantle of and 
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Christmas came and went, and the new year was ushered 
in once more to the music of Lindon bells. 

Eric lay awake and listened. But somehow to-night 
there was no mirtt in the music of the beUs. The new 
year had dawned^ but it only meant to him that Claire 
was going away, and life could never be the same at 
Priory Mere again. He would have shut out the wild 
revel of thS bells if he could, for their brazen tongues 
kept repeating words that seemed a mockery to him 
now : — 

“ King c^t the old, ring in the new, 

King, happy bells, across the snow ; 

Che year is going, let him go. 

King out the false, ring in the true.’’ 

He did not want the old to depart, or the new to 
come. He would have liked time just to stand stUl. 
He dreaded the coming days and weeks and months. 

<< King, hapi^y bells, across the snow.” 

No ; they were not happy bells at all. He would have 
seized and silenced their wretched lying tongues if he had 
the power. 

He fell asleep at length, and dreamed that it was sum- 
mer time, and - that he and Claire were sitting on the rock 
above the weir, and watching the river dart past swift as 
an arrow, when suddenly she slipped from her position, 
anft fell with a splash into the rushing torrent. For a 
moment he saw her white face rise to the surface of the 
water, saw her white hands stretched out appealingly, 
heard one agonising cry for help, and then she passed 
over the weir. He tried to move, tried to lift his hand, 
but he had no power left — not even to cry. A moment 
ago she was sitting by his side, radiant with beauty, glad 
in the joy of perfect life; now she was gone from him 
for ever. 

With a despairing effort he started up at length and 
woke. The bells were silent now. The night was still, 
save when now and then a low moan stole down from the 
Ijlantation. But the influence of the dream stuck to him 
like a burr, and would not be shaken off. 

A fortnight later he stood, one bright frosty morning, 
on the^latform of Lindon B^ad railway-station, and saw 
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Claire and the Major enter a first-class carriage, while a 
porter quickly slammed the door behind them. 

He was just in time to get one squeeze of her hand, 
which she reached to him through the ‘^window. Good- 
bye, Claire.*’ 

“ Good-bye, Eric.” ^ 

And then the train glided swiftly out of the station, and 
she was gone. 

It was his dream over again, or, rather, his dream come 
true. 

He wasn’t clear in his geography as to the locality of 
Bonn. Ho knew it was somewhere in Gerpaany ; but that 
seemed at the moment the very uttermost part of the 
earth. He felt angry with the Major for not sending her 
to a school in England. Then he might see her every few 
months ; now the chances were that nearly a year would 
elapse before she returned to Lindon. 

Ah, poor lad, he little dreamed that so many years 
would pass ere they met again 



CHAPTEE XV. 

A SUBPBISE 

*■ Tohave met but once, but once, 

And swept for ever apart 
On the world’s dark tide, that rushes on 
And sunders many a heart ! 

To have looked on eyes like yours, 

To have touched such a rose-leaf hand, 

And never, never again to meet, 

But in memory’s dreamy land ! ” 

Falooneb 

Of the next four years of Eric’s life very little need be 
said. He worked at bis lessons with steady persistency, 
until he knew all his uncle could teach him, and, indeed, a 
good deal more. In body he had grown perhaps more 
rapidly than in mind, and at eighteen was as tall as he 
over would be. Had he gone into society he would have 
be^ an attractive figure and an eagerly- sought com- 
panion. But at Priory Mere he grew up unnoticed and 
unknown. Philip Hardman was as much a recluse as 
ever. With the exception of an occasional drive to Eib- 
bleford or Yamcaster, he went nowhere. And so Eric had 
perforce to stay within the domain of Priory Mere, and 
find what pleasure he could in his books or in rambles 
round the country side. 

Homer often declared to Sarah, ‘‘that it was a great isdiame 
Master Erie should be cooped up like a dog in a kennel,’’ 
with which Sarah most cordially agreed. 

teil you what, Sarah,” Homer said one day, ‘‘ the 
young master has parts ; he ain’t none o* your common- 
place prigs.” 

he’s ’mazin’ handsome,” Sarah said, a proud 
smle hfhtihg up her ^h^ 
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Handsome ? Homer answered, looking as serious as 
tliough. he was in the thick of a theological argument with 
his master. Handsome, Sarah, ain’t in it. Why, he’s 
the head of an Apolyon.” ‘ 

“ Git away, ’Omer, do,” said Sarah, with a laugh ; you 
don’t know what you’re talkin’ about.”' 

Don’t I, though ? ” said Homer, looking defiant. 

Of course you don’t. Why, Apolyon is ’ini as Bunyan 
talks about.” 

What, the d ” 

Aye,” said Sarah. 

Homer burst into a loud laugh, in which his spouse 
most heartily joined. 

Well, well,” said Homer, after a pause, I didn’t 
mean his Majesty, of course, but that young man they 
fixes on pedestals, as was so remarkable for his good 
looks.” 

Oh, yes, I know who you mean,” said Sarah, ‘^but I 
can’t think of his name.” 

^^Well, it don’t matter,” Homer replied, rubbing his 
chin complacently; ‘^but I consider Master Eric is a 
credit to us ; he’s not only handsome in looks, but he’s as 
clever as he’s handsome.” 

** That he is,” said Sarah. 

Why, it was only this mornin’ I hoerd ’im giving the 
master sich a putting'^up as I reckon he never had 
before,” Homer went on. Why, he fairly floored- the 
governor.” 

You don’t say so.” 

‘^Aye, an’ on religion, too. Oh! bless you, though 
we’ve had to keep oiir mouths shut, he’s kept his eyes an’ 
ears open.” 

But ’ow did he floor the master? ” 

“Well, the argument was beyond me rather,” Homer 
answered, with a look of perplexity in his eyes. “ But he 
had ’im on different sorts of religion. / Uncle,’ says he, 

‘ a tree is known by its fruit, and the fruits of what you 
call Christism are very different and very much superior 
to the fruits of Buddhism, or Brahmanism, or Islamism.’ ” 

“ ^The fruits of all are pernicious, Eric,’ the master 
said, qu^e snappishly.” 

“VNo; I doirt see that quite/ Master Erie< replied, 
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‘ but, ot course, I have not yet had much opportunity of 
judging.’” 

* Of course yo^ haven’t,’ said the master, quite short 
like. ‘ Wait till you’re ten years older, and then you’ll 
know something.’ 

Sarah laughed. ''I reckon he knows a’most as much 
as the master now,” she said. 

‘‘ An’ a fine sight more,” Homer asserted. Why, 
bless you, Sarah, he ain’t a been readin’, an’ studyin’, 
an’ thinkin’ all these years for nothin’. Not a bit on it. 
He may not talk nery much, but he’s like Jim Brewer’s 
parrot.” 

What about the parrot ? ” said Sarah. 

« Why, Jim said his parrot weren’t much at talkin’, but 
he was a beggar to think.” 

Sarah curled her lips slightly, but did not reply, and 
after a few moments Homer went on again, keep a 
wonderin’ sometimes if he ain’t a pinin’ a little bit after 
Miss Claire.” 

. ‘‘ What makes you think that ? ” 

Well, I see ’im ramblin’ about the plantation an’ down 
by the river, an’ I hear of him loiterim in the churchyard 
among the graves, or sitting all alone on Eoutor Height, 
an’ you know, Sarah, them’s the places he used to be so 
much with Miss Claire.” 

“Housed to be in them places afore he ever know’d 
her.^’ 

“That’s true, but after he did know her he were 
them places a great deal more. An’ I can’t help thinkin 
as he misses her, an’ is a bit pinin’ for her to come 
home again.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Homer; they’re neither on ’em but 
childer.^ yet, an’ what does he care for Miss Claire, or 
all the other girls in the parish ? ” 

“ For the other girls in the parish he don’t care 
nothin’, but Miss Claire he took to; bless her, she were 
as purty as a flower, an’ for that matter I’d like to see 
her again myself.” 

Well, she’s coinin’ home for Christmas, they’re sayin’.” 

“ So they’ve said for the last three years,” grunted 
Homer, “ but she ain’t turned up.” 

‘^Bttt^that’s accounted for,” said Sarah. “ You know 
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that for two years the Major an’ his wife wintered abroad^ 
an’ Mies Claire joined ’em somewhere in the south, and the 
other year she were ill and couldn’t gel^here.” 

^‘likely as not the Major’ll winter in the south again,” 
Homer said. c 

It’s more likely our master will,” Sarah asserted, 

Homer laughed. 

** When he goes I shall believe as he is agoin’,” he said. 

He’s been talkin’ about it for the last twenty years, but 
when it comes to the pinch he always backs out,” 

But his neuralgia gets worse every year,” said Sarah. 
An’ his temper too,” grunted Homer. 

‘‘ And no wonder,” said Sarah. “ It’s worse nor sleeping 
on a bag o’ nails they say. I’m sure I pity him from my 
heart.” 

“So do I,” said Homer; “but if he goes away just 
when Miss Claire is coming home it’ll be a great disap- 
pointment to Master Eric.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Sarah; “ he’s nearly forgotten 
her by this time. Why, it’s four years come J anuary since 
she went away.” 

“ Don’t care if it’s forty,” persisted Homer, “I believe 
he’s fair pinin’ for a sight of her bonny face,” and he got 
up hurriedly from his seat and left the room. 

Meanwhile, if Eric was not actually pining for a sight of 
Claire’s face, he was very eagerly anticipating her hqine- 
coming. No one knew how much he missed her when she 
went away, nor how changed the world seemed to him in 
her absence. In his boyish enthusiasm for his first and 
only real companion, ho had invested her with a halo of 
romance and beauty that almost glorified her in his eyes. 

Of love, as that word is generally understood, he did not 
dream. Claire was his friend and companion. He could 
talk to her as he could talk to no one else, and in their 
rambles together she had entered into his feelings, and 
plans, and ambitions, as no one had ever done before. 

ffihe firsi year of her absence had seemed the longest 
year of hisflife, and no one knew how keen and bitter was 
ms di]mpp<&htm when Christmas-time came and Claire 
had not ritumed. Since then two other Ohristmastides 
had come |md gone, and now the year was on ^e wane 
'again. ' . J' " 



Homer had come nearest in guessing his feelings. But 
Homer did not know all. How could he know ? Eric never 
wore his heart upon his sleeve, and rarely spoke to any one 
of the matters thatlay nearest and deepest. 

When the days began to shorten his spirits began to 
rise. With the^flrst week in December Claire will be 
home again,” was the burden of his thoughts. Into the 
browning wt)ods and by the deep river ho rambled again, 
with a careless swing and an easy grace, that clearly be- 
tokened the thought that was in him. Books once more 
became dry and tedious, and lessons a bore. 

Didn’t I tell you so,” said Homer, one day to Sarah, 
as he saw the lad flinging his cap into the air and catching 
it on the toe of his boot. “ Didn’t I tell you so. The lad’s 
fair glad to the tips of his fingers, and no wonder ; she’s 
purtier than any flower, and she’s the only companion he 
ever had.” 

Homer was not far wrong in his surmise that Eric was 
glad to his finger tips. Nothing in his life before had ho 
anticipated with such eagerness as this home-coming of 
Claire’s. 

wonder if she’s altered,” he said to himself one 
dreamy afternoon in early October, as he looked at his own 
reflection in a clear pool of water. I wonder if she’s at 
all grown up. T hope she has not curled up her hair and 
tied it in a knot; oh, I hope not,” and he seized a stone 
and flung it into the middle of the pool, and stood watch- 
ing the circling rings spreading ever outward until the last 
tiny wavelet sobbed gently on the sedgy strand. 

^ ‘ I daresay she’s altered, ” he went on ; * * four years make 
lots of difference, especially in girls. Sarah says I’m altered 
ever so, but I don’t think I am,” and he went to the edge 
of the pool and looked at himself in the water that had 
grown still again. 

*il don’t know,” he mused, perhaps Sarah’s right, 
after all. I know I’m quite a head taller ; and, of course, 
I’ve learned a good deal But I feel just the same that I 
ever did.” 

Then he pulled off his cap and ran his fingers through 
his hair, while a look of perplexity settled on hts handsome 
fece.- 

he said after a lor^ pause, I don’t think ! feel 
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quite the same either. I think about a lot of things I 
never used to think about, and I donH take everything for 
granted as I used to do. Sarah sajj^ she’s losing her 
boy, and that I am fast growing into a man. 1 wonder 
now ” ^ 

And he replaced his cap and walked away down to the 
river side. 

This was Claire’s favourite walk,” he mussed. She 
liked the still deep water, and the wagtails skimming 
up and down after the flies, and the reflection of the bank 
and trees, so clear and distinct, and tho low splash of the 
water coming down from the weir. I wonder if shell care 
for the walk any more. The Ehine is so much grander 
than this, with the hills all around crowned with ruined 
castles. Oh, I should like to see the Ehine.” 

It was too damp to sit on the grass, so he loitered slowly 
along the bank, and shied a stone at a wagtail now and 
then. 

don’t think she’s the sort to change very much,” he 
continued to himself. I’ve changed in many things, but I 
haven’t changed towards her. She’ll always be Claire, the 
best comrade that ever was. And if she’s altered and for- 
gotten me then I shall think of her as she used to be, witl) 
laughing blue eyes and sunny hair, and a voice that always 
sounded like music.” 

He halted after awhile, then turned round and began to 
retrace his steps. ' 

“Anyhow, in two months she’ll be here,” he said. 
“ And I’m going to the Hall to meet her. The Major says 
I’m to be among the first to give her welcome home. I do 
like the Major ; he’s always doing kind things, not only 
to me, but to everybody. I wonder why he always looks 
so careworn and sad. But Claire will brighten him up 
when she comes home. And the paiish of Lindon will seem 
like a different place.” 

So Eric mused as the days went by, and another month 
told its tale of days and hours, and then came a surprise. 

Hardman had been restless and fidgety for several weeks, 
and more uncommunicative than usual. When he did talk 
it was to complain of the cold and damp and fog, which he 
said made his neuralgia unendurable. 

One evening, however, he re|umed from Eibblef with 
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a number of trunks and portmanteaus, which Homer rolled 
into the house with an alarming amount of noise and com- 
motion. Eric, comjng downstairs at the time, stared in 
astonishment, scarcely able to credit his own senses. 

“ What^s the meaning of this, Horner?*^ he asked, as 
p soon as he had recovered from his astonishment. 

don’t know nothin’. Master Ericj you must ask the 
governor,” said Homer. 

‘'It’s very strange,” he muttered. And he marched away 
to the library. Philip Hardman was pacing up and down 
the room with long find rapid strides ; but he paused in- 
stantly when Eric entered, and clasped his hands behind 
liim. 

“Are those your boxes, uncle?’’ Eric asked, without 
waiting for him to speak. 

“ Yes ; why? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know; only I was not aware you wanted 
so many.” 

“ Some of them are for you.” 

“Forme?” 

“ Yes ; we are going to travel.” 

“ To travel, uncle ? ” 

“ Yes ; won’t you like it ? ” 

“Oh, yes, very much; I’ve often longed to get away 
for a change.” 

“Well, then, you’ll get away now.” 

“Oh, that will be nice. When do we start ? ” 

“ Next week.” 

Instantly Eric’s countenance fell, and a look almost of 
alarm came into his eyes. 

“Are you compelled to go so soon? ” he asked, after a 
pause. 

“ Yes; I’d have gone before if I had known these beastly 
fogs had been here so soon.’^ 

“ But would another month make very much difference, 
uncle ? ” 

For a moment Hardman stared at him almost savagely. 
“ You said a minute ago that you were longing to get 
away,” he said, impatiently. 

“ I am very anxious to travel, uncle. But since we have 
waited JO long, I should like to wait another month at 
least.” 
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And for why, pray 

‘‘ Well, you know, uncle, Claire is coming home the first 
week in December, and I have not seen her for nearly four 
years/^ ^ 

“And what has that to do with the^ matter, pray ? If 
you care more for Claire than you do for me you can stay 
here altogether, and I will go alone. 

“ Oh, no, uncle, I do not moan that at all, he replied, 
a pained look coming into his eyes. 

“ I have cared for you, fed you, educated you all these 
years,” Hardman went on, “ and this i#»the return I get.” 

“ Oh, no ! no ! ” Eric pleaded. “ Yon do me an injus- 
tice. I do care for you very much, and I want to go with 
you. I only thought, if it would be all the same to you, 
I would like to see Claire again before wo started.” 

“ If you knew what I suffered,” Hardman whined, “you 
would not ask me to stay an hour longer than is necessarv 
in this beastly climate.” 

“I will not mention the matter again, uncle,” Eric said, 
his face drawn with a nameless pain. “ As soon as ever 
you are ready I am ready also.” 

“That is sensible,” Hardman remarked, with a frown. 
“ Now to business.” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“We start on Monday morning for Algiers.” 

‘ For Algiers ? ” 

“Yes. I have been making inquiries wherever possible, 
and on all hands it is recommended as a delightful winter 
resort, particularly for neuralgic subjects. It has the ad- 
vantage also of being out of the way of the twopenny 
tourist. Moreover, I have considered your interests in the 
matter, as well as my own. I have been anxious that your 
education should be without prejudice and without bias. 
Most people grow up crammed, full of superstition from 
their very birth, and so in after years have to unlearn a 
thousand foolish and hurtful things. This has not been 
so in your case. You are nearly a man now. The time is 
drawing near when in relation to many matters of opinion, 
of philosophy, of religion, perhaps, you will have to choose 
for yoursmfi As you get more into contact with the world 
of men you will not be able to avoid these things. Hence, 
as far as po|sible, you should look at all sides of qfiestions 
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you are called upon to decide. Algiers will c^'en up to 
you a new world of thought and speculation. It is anti- 
European in every^sense of the word. The religion of the 
people is not the religion in vogue in England. You will 
be able to study Jslainism side by side with Judaism and 
Ohristism. For myself, I have settled these matters long 
since. You will have to settle them also. But you will 
have this advantage, that you can approach those questions 
with an open mind. I hope you understand me. Bemom- 
ber it is for your good we travel, as well as my own. You 
are surprised, doubtless, that I have not mentioned the 
matter before. I have had my reasons. I have talked 
about going abroad many times in the past, but when it 
came to the point of leaving home, my courage has failed 
me. This is a confession of weakness, I know. So be it. 
I do not profess to be perfect. I shall not draw back now. 
I have purchased our tickets for the journey, and secured 
rooms at the Hotel d^ Orient. Like Cmsar, 1 have crossed 
the Bubicon and burnt the bridge. We start on Monday. 
Now, good night, I wish to be alone the rest of the 
evening.’’ 

And with a stately bow ho opened the door, and, with- 
out a word, Eric passed out. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE WINO. 

i' 

“ I am not young — my life has passed its primi^ 

Perhaps I ne’er again shall tread this shor^lS 
Life is a billow on the sea of Time, 

That, once burst, rises never more. 

Perchance mine soon may melt amid the roar 
Of tempest, rising on that boundless sea. 

Then will my grief and sorrow all give o’er, 

I'hen shall life’s joy or misery cease to be, 

And I shall be resolved in vast eternity.” 

Bbownb. 

For many months Claire’s name never passed Eric’s lips ! 
but from his thoughts she was rarely absent. The very . 
perversity of fate in forbidding their meeting kept her 
image constantly before him; besides which, a very 
natural curiosity made him eager to look upon her face 
again, so that he might note the changes time had wrouglj,t, 
and ascertain, if possible, if her heart was still the same. 
There was no one, however, in whom he cared to confide. 
His whole life had been self-centred. He had grown up 
from childhood in the belief — a belief that had strength- 
ened as the years had passed away — that in every real 
crisis and emergency he would have to depend upon him- 
self. So he managed easily to keep his feelings under con- 
trol, and no one guessed the thoughts that were constantly 
passing through his mind. If he had any disposition to 
mope, circumstances allowed no time for any such luxury. 
Every hour was crowded to the full in malang the prepa- 
rations necessary for so long a journey, and on the whole 
he enjoyed the bustle and excitement. 

After the first shock of disappointment and pain had 
passed away, ihe quickly recovered his cheerfulness. ^What 
he had longeid for for years had come at last. He was to 
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know the Hiss of foreign travel, to see with his own eyes 
what he had often read about, to tread the streets of his- 
toric cities, to revel in the warmth and beauty of tropic 
climes. But for tnat one small fly in the ointment, Ids 
bliss would be peg-fect But then, who ever had perfect 
ha2)piness in this world ? Certainly, if his uncle’s philo- 
sophy was to bo accepted as truth, perfect misery was much 
nearer the normal condition of average humanity. And so, 
on tlie whole, he concluded he had V('ry little to complain 
of, but very much to be thankful for. 

As the week hasted to its close, Hardman got into a state 
of nervous ^3:citoment that was truly pitiful. He did wish 
that the v^ather would clear, so many railway accidents 
occurred in foggy weather. The man who travelled in No- 
vember, he declared, carried his life in his hand. He would 
bo very thankful —but to what or to whom he did not say 
— when he had left England’s beastly climate behind him. 
He hoped the present calm would not end in a gale, though 
he quite expected it would. Everything in this idiotic 
world went by the rule of contrary. Eog on land he ex- 
pected, and a gale at sea. 

Hardman had often declared, with a haughty wave of 
the hand, that Death was tlie Su2>remo Good.” But, 
somehow, when there seemed but the remotest chance of 
the supreme good ” coming his way, he was always very 
anxious to avoid it. Indeed, so much terror did the “ su- 
premo good ” inspire in him, that but for the fear of making 
a laughing-stock of himself, ho would have abandoned the 
journey at the last minute. It was his vanity and pride 
that kept him to what Homer called the sticking-point.” 
Eor a philosopher to disjday nervousness, for a stoic to 
show himself overcome with fear, would be fatal to the 
reputation he had been so many years in building up. He 
had gone too far now to be able to recede, without loss of 
dignity and prestige. If he was to perish in a railway 
accident, or be drowned in a gale, why, the world must 
never know that he met his fate with the heart of a 
chicken. No, no ! let the world think he died game, and 
met the supreme good ” with a smile. 

So he puckered his face into what he flattered himself 
was an expression of defiance, and gave his orders with 
more tHkn his usual pomposi^ 
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Homer almost lost liis temper over what he OQjaeeived to 
be an absurd waste of time and labour and tnoney. 

^^Here I haven’t finished my plantin’ yet,” he said to 
Sarah, an’ I must bo kept on the trcft over nonsense of 
this kind.” 

But he means to go this time,” said^Sarah. 

^^Does ho?” grunted Homer, with a shrug of his 
shoulders ; he’s meaned to go scores of timefs, but when 
it comes to the stickin’ point, he always drops off like a sick 
leech. Don’t you be alarmed, Sarah, he’ll no more go 
than I shall.” t 

Don’t be too sure, Homer,” was Sarah’s rejoinder, '*he 
can stick sometimes.” 

^‘Yes, ho can, when he thinks his neck isn’t in no 
danger.” 

Homer had to confess, however, when Monday morn- 
ing came, that for once his master meant it. Philip Hard- 
man walked about with a white, grave face, and gave his 
last orders with all the seriousness of a general on the eve 
of a great battle. Here and there he lingered for a moment 
or two, and put a book or fossil in its pla(*o. 

Ho felt all the solemnity of the occasion. He might 
never return again. He was taking a long journey — at 
least to him, who had never boon out of England, it soemed 
a very long journey indeed. 

He shook hands with Sarah and Peggy at the door — a 
mark of great condescension on his part — and expressed the 
hope that they would look well after the place in las absence. 

Eric had parted with them previously, and was now 
quiotly sitting in the carriage waiting his uncle’s pleasure. 
He was not unmoved now that the time had actu^y come 
for him to go away, while the grief of Sarah and Peggy 
had touched him to the quick. 

He was very thankful when, at length, his uncle entered 
the carriage and closed the door, and Homer gathered up 
the reins and drove away. But it was not until the train 
began to glide out of the station and he saw Homer on the 
platform frantically waving a red pocket-handkerchief that 
he felt that he had reaUy started on the journey. 

In London, a glimpse of the ^eat dome of St. Pauls 
touched many old memories into life again. But they did 
not go anywhere near the scenes of his early chSdnood* 
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Next wete on the move once more, and very 

soon after leaving Oharing-cross Eric was highly enter- 
tained by a word V warfare between a stout old lady and 
several of the passengers, particularly a tall American who 
had crossed the Atlantic for tlie purpose of ^Moing*^ 
Europe, and any other continent that might happen to be 
in his way. 

The carnage they were in was an ordinary first-class 
saloon, and the stout old lady in question had seated her- 
self with her maid at the end nearest the engine. Previous 
to this, however, she had piled about a dozen bags and 
bundles on the floor, much to the inconvenience of the 
other travellers. Each separate article of this miscellaneous 
assortment of luggage was conspicuouslv labelled ‘‘The 
Jflon. Mrs. Bump.^^ The morning was cold and raw in the 
extreme, with a damp fog enveloping everything in its 
clammy folds. Notwitlistanding this, however, the Hon. 
Mrs. Bump insisted on having the window nearest her wide 
open. 

Hardman was the first to protest against this. Ho hap- 
pened to be sitting just where the draught caught the side 
of his face, and being a martyr to neuralgia ho naturally 
was very anxious for the window to be closed, and so got 
up from his seat and walked toward the window with the 
intention of closing it. 

“You are not to close that window,^’ said Mrs. Bump, 
reaching out her hand as though to check his advance. 

“ I’m not to close it ? ” said Hardman, mildly, but with 
a look of astonishment in his eyes. 

“ Most certainly not ! ” 

“ And why not, pray ? ” 

“ Because I object to having it closed. Is not that suffi- 
cient reason ? ” 

“Well, scarcely,” said Hardman, quailing before her 
steady gaze. “ I sufier greatly from neuralgia, and this 
draught to me is simply intolerable.” 

“ Thei%ou should have stayed at home,” was the reply. 

Hardman stood stock-still, as though thunderstruck. The 
next moment the American came to his rescue. 

“If you are afraid to close that window, stranger, I’ll 
do it f<^ you,” and the tall form of the American marched 
across me floor of the carriage. 
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** You do it ? said the Hon. Mrs. Bump, with fltoing 
eyes. 

Yaas, I guess I will,” was the quiet reply. 

‘ ‘ Why, tho atmosphere of this carriage is like a tap- 
room already,” she said, panting with rage and excite- 
ment. 

'‘I am not used to tap-rooms myself,” said the Ame- 
rican, with a smile, “ doubtless, you are an authority on the 
matter, But I know this car is cold as Canada in a bliz- 
zard, so here goes the window,” and suiting tho action to 
the word ho pulled it up with a click. * 

Instantly Mrs. Bump was on her feet, and almost 
before tho American know her intention, the window went 
down again with a thud. 

^^Look here, marm,” he said turning round, ^^you aro 
just a little bit impertinent.” ^ 

“Impertinent? How dare you? Do you know who 
I am ? ” 

“ I do not, and I cannot say I am particularly anxious 
for the honour of your acquaintance.” 

“ Eude man,” she exclaimed. “ I wish you to know I^m 
the Hon Mrs. 13ump.” 

“ I’m sorry for the honouiable,” he said, with a drawl, 

‘ for it is evident you are a woman of no breeding to speak 
of,” and ho closed the window a second time. 

Mrs. Bumj) grew livid, and stamped with rage. “ Am I 
in England ? ” she exclaimed, glancing swiftly round the ckx’- 
riage. “ Is it possible that a number of English gentlemen 
will allow a lady to be insulted by this vulgar American?” 

“ I think it is the general wish, madam, that the window 
should bo closed,” said Philip Hardman, with great dignity. 

“ Oh dear, I shall suffocate,” Mrs. Bump exclaimed, fan- 
ning herself with a lace handkerchief, “and all through 
this low-bred Yankee.” 

^ “ You should ride on the buffer, marm,” said the Ame- 
rican coolly, “ or hire a train for yourself.” 

Mrs. Bump shut her eyes, while all the othors^ttered. 

The American remained standing near tho door, calmly 
awaiting any fresh development of the Hon. Mrs. Bump’s 
temper. But seeing she made no further move, or even 
opened her eyes, be turned and addressed the company. 

“ I’m sorry,” he said, if I have done or said aiything 
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that may be considered rude. ^ The greatest good of tiio 
greatest number,’ is our motto on the other side. Still, I 
closed this window mainly in the interests of the neuralgic 
gentleman, who s^med overawed by this female. Now, 
suppose we take the vote. Those in favour of having this 
window closed hol^ up the right hand.” 

Instantly every hand wont up with the exception of 
those of MiiS. Bump and her maid. 

^^Wall, I guess that is purty decisive,” said the Ame- 
rican. And he came back and took his seat by the side 
of Eric. ^ 

I’m much obliged to you,” said Philip Hardman, lean- 
ing across and speaking in a whisper, ^Wery much obliged 
indeed.” 

‘^You’re welcome, stranger,” said the American, pulling 
out his card case, and handing his card to Hardman. 
“ Thar is my name, Ezra Short, of Toledo. Everybody in 
our city knows mo.” 

‘^Many^thanks,” said Hardman, returning the civility, 
and then silence fell between them. 

A few minutes later, however, Eric and Mr. Short were 
currying on a very animated conversation. Eric quite 
took to the American. There was something so deliciously 
quaint and original in his whole style and manner. Sucli 
a merry twinkle in his small, grey eyes, such a captivating 
drawl in his speech, such an absence of .the stiffness 
chftracteristie of English travellers, that ho was quite 
anxious to know more of this transatlantic voyager. 

In this matter Mr. Short put no obstacle in his way. On 
the contrary, he was as eager for a chat as Eric was. And 
so commenced a friendship that was not without its influ- 
ence on Eric’s after life. 

The Hon. Mrs. Bump gave no further trouble, and after 
leaving the train at Folkestone, they did not see her again. 
As soon as they boarded the steamer, Hardman wont 
below. But Short and Eric preferred, notwithstanding 
the cold, to remain on deck. 

And so you and your uncle are gwine to winter in 
Algiers, eh ? ” the American said, reflectively. 

“ That is uncle’s intention at present,” Eric replied. 

“ It’s a place that my geography appears to be shaky 
about,* said Short, diving his hands into his coat pockets. 
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(s^eems to me to iiave a kind of furrea sound, like 
Jerusalem and Damascus and such places.’’ 

'‘Well, it is an Arab city, you know,” said Eric 
laughing. ^ 

“ But I’m unable to locate the place.” said Short, look- 
ing puzzled. " Ain't it in Africa somewhere ? ” 

"Yes, on the Mediterranean seaboard.” 

"Ah, then, now I’ve got it. When we get down to 
Marseilles it’ll be over against us like ? ” 

" Just so, only there will be five hundred miles of water 
between.” 

" Exactly. And it’s a nice place you say ? ” 

Eric laughed. " I know nothing about it except what I 
have heard and read,” he answered. 

" And what might that bo ? ” 

" That it is a beautiful jdace, with a lovely climate. 
That the city is encircled Avith green and wooded hills, and 
faces a bay that has been called the ' pearl of the Mediter- 
ranean.’ That there are plenty of drives about, that the 
country is very fertile, and that the Arab portion of the 
city possesses a never-ending charm for Europeans.” 

"Why, stranger, you make my mouth water,” said 
Short. 

" Then you had better go across and see for yourself,” 
said Eric. 

"I don’t know,” said Short. "I came across to do 
Europe, and I intend to do it too. But Africa — well, ^no. 
I hardly calculated on seeing Africa.” 

" But if you did, you would have all the more to talk 
about when you got back,” Eric said. 

"That is true,” said Short with a drawl, "that’s a 
strong point, and I guess I’U have to consider the matter,” 
and then the conversation drifted to other subjects. 

On reaching Paris, Eric said good-bye to the frien^y 
American, scarcely expecting they would ever meet again. 
He was rather disappointed that they were not spending a 
few days in the gay capital. But his uncle ♦as deter- 
mined to push on as rapidly as possible. So he saw 
nothing of Paris in the jostling ride across the city in a 
wheezy and broken-down cab. They had just time to get 
a hot lunch at the railway buffet before the train started, 
and then they sped away southward through the i%ht. 
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Erie was tired and sleepy, so lie soon fell into a heavy 
and dreamless slumber, and when he woke next morning 
the sun was shining brightly, and the beautiful waters of 
the Mediterranean were just coming into sight. 

Oh, this islovgly,’^ he said. '‘What a change from 
the cold and murky scenes we have left behind us.^^ 

But his uncle was too cross to reidy, he had not slept 
a wink all ilie night, and the journey had seemed fear- 
fully long and tedious. As a consequence, ho was what 
he termed head-achish and miserable. 

He recovered himself, however, on his arrival at Mar- 
seilles. And as he managed to get a nap in the smoke- 
room of the hotel to which they had repaired for lunch, he 
felt quite himself again when the time came for him to 
board the steamer, and walked up the gangway with a 
jaunty air and a sot of his lips that meant defiance and 
unconcern. 

Five hours later all his courage and philosophy had 
failed himT Limp, haggard, and wretched, he crept to the 
captain’s room and begged an interview. 

“Captain,” he pleaded, “can’t you put back, or run 
for some near point of land ? ” 

“Put back,” he exclaimed, “vat forme put back?” 
and his blue eyes twinkled with merriment. 

“The gale,” gasped Hardman, “wo can never live 
through a gale like this.” 

You tink so ? Ah, den vo shall go to vat you Anglaise 
call Dafy Jones’ locker,” and he opened his eyes and 
spread his hands in well-feigned alarm. 

“ Oh, but this is awful,” said Hardman ; “ can notliing 
be done ? ” and he clung to the sofa end to keep himself 
from rolling on the floor. 

*^Mon DieUy^ said the Captain with mock gravity, 
“you had better go to your berth and die — ah — t 

' Die ? ” gasped Hardman, “ surely not.” 

Ah, vnHm am\ I vill escort you,” said the Captain, and 
he led the unresisting figure below, and called a steward 
and gave Mm instructions to help Hardman to bed. 

For the rest of the night Hardman lay with closed 
eyes, expecting every moment to be Ms last. He was 
too ill fb move, too frightened to open Ms eyes. He coMd 
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only lie still and moan as tlie good ship, with steady 
roll and an occasional lurch, pushed her way through 
the phosphorescent waves. How in those long hours he 
wished he had never left his safe no^t at Priory Mere, 
and vowed if he ever set foot on land again nothing 
should induce him to leave it, may all be easily ima- 
gined. The details of that weary night shall be left 
untold. 



CHAPTEE XYII. 

NfiwS FROM HOME. 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go ! 

Be our joys three parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe !’’ 

Brownino. 

It was night when the Yille d^Oran entered the Bay of 
Algiers. The sea was much too rougli to bring the vessel 
up to the wooden jetty or gangway that does duty for a 
pier; and so the usual method — common to nearly all 
Mediterranean ports — of landing in open boats had to be 
resorted to. This, in the day-time in a calm sea, is trying 
enough, but in the night-time, with the wind blowing half 
a gflde, is, to put it mildly, decidedly unpleasant. 

Hardman had hailed the lights of the city gleaming over 
the dark waters with feelings akin to rapture, but when he 
looked over the bulwarks after the vessel had come to 
anchor, his heart almost sank within him. What was the 
meaning of this yelling, jabbering, gesticulating, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, half-naked crowd of savages that 
surrounded them ? The sea seemed fairly alive with the 
frenzied horde, tossing recklessly in their shallow boats, 
their swarthy faces looking positively hideous in the light 
of the flaring naphtha lamps ; each man struggling to get 
his shallop nearest the vessel, each man striving to push 
the others away, while ever the big waves rose and fell, 
tossing them in all directions. 

Are we to land in those boats ? ” Hardman asked of a 
steward irho was passing near him^ 
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Oui, Monsiev/r^^^ was tlie quick reply, and the Hste word 
vanisliod into the darkness. 

Hardman fairly groaned. 

Eric, however, regarded the affair hs great fun. The 
whole situation was so new and so novel J:hat he had no eyes 
for the disagreeable side. It would be something to be 
remembered, and talked about, and laughed over in the 
years to come. Ah ! if he ever saw Claire aghin he would 
have some novel experiences to relate. 

Don^t you wonder those fellows don’t get drowned, 
uncle ? ” he said, coming close to Hardman’s elbow. 

wish they would drown, every imp of them,” Hard- 
man snarled. 

Oh, I don’t,” said Erie. think they look wonderfully 
picturesque.” 

Picturesque ? ” snarled Hardman. ** I’ve come nearer 
believing in hell and the devil to-night than ever I did 
before in my life.” 

Meanwhile, the passengers were dropping thfeir baggage 
and themselves into the open boats, with sundry objurga- 
tions which were more expressive than polite. 

I’ll never land in that way,” groaned Hardman ; I’ll 
stay here all night first.” 

‘*I fancy we shall not bo allowed to do that,” Eric said. 

Allowed ? Who’s to hinder I wonder.” 

^ But at that moment the portier from the hotel came 
on board, and instantly took charge of Pliilip Hardman 
and his belongings, to that gentleman’s inexpressible 
relief. 

Half an hour later they had got safely past the customs 
ofiicials, and were driving rapidly away in the direction of 
the hotel that was to be their home for the next few 
months. 

Eaiiy next morning Hardman awoke with a sense of 
freedom and buoyancy that were most unusual with him. 
For the time being his neuralgia had left him, and he could 
lie still and think in peace. The long journey was ended, 
the danger of the deep were passed, and he was safely 
housed, cptiafortable and warm. He felt a little weary, it 
is true, but that only added to the pleasure of lying in Ped, 
and then, l^ow fragrant and warm was the atmosphere 
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jfiUed the room, how strange and dreamy the few sounds 
that fell upon his ears. He got up at length, and walking 
to the window, pulled open the shutters and looked out. 
** Gad ! ” he excainied, ‘‘ this is lovely ! 

The wind of thejprevious day and night had died away 
into absolute stillness, and the glorious bay stretched be- 
fore him still as a meadow pool. To the loft a poii^ion 
of the city* could be seen, rising steeply up from the 
water and facing the east, after the fashion of Arab 
cities. All around him were gardens and plantations, with 
white residences peeping out from amidst their wealth of 
sombre green. Far away to tlie right just a glimpse of 
the Atlas mountains could be seen, above which the sun 
was slowly rising, and flooding their snowy peaks with 
light ; while in the garden below him the oranges were 
ripening on the trees, the geraniums were flaming red on 
all the banks, the roses were still exhaling their delicious 
fragrance,^and festoons of lovely trailing flowers swung 
in ail directions. 

** Better than I expected,^^ he muttered, a feeble smile 
overspreading his face. ‘‘I think I can do here for a 
month or two.’^ 

But he little dreamed, even then, how greatly he would 
get interested in the place, and how that interest would 
grow from week to week. Having certain antiquarian 
tastes, he found the old city a perfect mine of wealth and 
interest. To Eric, who affected no taste in that direction, 
two or three excursions into the network of narrow and 
dirty courts were quite sufficiont. But Hardman, in spite 
of foul smells and other disagreeables, plunged into the 
labyrinth nearly every other day, and generally came out 
smiling. This old-world life which he saw all around him 
W£is a perfect revelation, and sent him to read again some of 
the Old Testament stories which he had almost forgotten. 
Here, before his very eyes, these ancient scenes were 
enacted over again, and the book he had so long despised 
began to have for him a living interest. 

Eric, however, spent most of his time in the country. On 
every hand the encircling hills were gashed with deep 
ravines, and threaded wi& narrow camel tracks, and he 
prefexrej^ the sweet air of the country to the stu% atmo<* 
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sphere of the city. Moreover, out there on the Mustapha 
Slope was quite a colony of English residents, to some of 
whom he got introductions, and who iqvited him to tennis 
parties and other social gatherings. 

So the days slipped quickly and pleasantly away, until 
it wanted but a few days of Cliristmas. Each week Hard- 
man received a brief note from Homer, informing him how 
matters were progressing at Priory Mere. But on the day 
before Ohristmas-evo Eric got a long letter from Homer aU 
to himself. It was lying on his plate when he came down 
to breakfast, so ho slipped it quicldy into his pocket and 
said nothing. 

Directly the meal was over he stole away to his bedroom 
and bolted the door. He felt certain Homer would have 
something to say about Claire, and ho was tingling to the 
finger tips to Imow the news. 

The first part of the letter he hurriedly scanned, until he 
came to the name that had sounded like music if) liim from 
the first. 

Miss Claire has been twice to Priory More since she 
(jame homo,’’ the letter said. The first time she came by 
herself, the other time she corned with the now curate as 
lias come to Lindon. Mr. Lane has been terrible ill with 
as’ma, and so he’s got a curate fresh from college, a very 
good-looking young chap, who’s goin’ to turn the parish 
upside down and inside out. Tie’s visitin’ everybo(^y — 
cliurcli folk an’ chapel folk, rich folk an’ poor folk; an’ 
Miss Claire has been helpin’ him. She’s terrible good to 
the poor, so they do say in Lindon. She sits by the beds 
o’ the old folk and sick people, an’ reads to them by the 
hour, an’ talks to ’em like an angel. She ain’t a bit proud 
either. She comes to mo an’ says, ‘ Well, Homer, I’m glad 
to see you again, and how are you gettin’ on, an’ how’s 
Sarah?’ Bless you, I fairly blushes when she holds out 
her ]>urty little hand to shake hands with me. An’ then 
we goes into the house, and she would sit in the kitchen, 
and Sarah comes in all of a flutter, with her cap wrong 
way about. But, bless you, it didn’t make no difference to 
Miss Claire, not a bit. She just goes up an’ says, ‘ Excuse 
me, Sarah, but your cap is a bit awry,’ an’ she straightens 
it so purty like, and then smiles at Sarah, until^me old 
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lass was fair ready to cry for very pleasure. And ain’t she 
bonny, that’s all ? She were purtier than a flower when 
she was a gal. But^ow she’s grown up she’s fair lovely — 
she is for sure. Four years have made a great diflterence in 
her. She’s quite tall now, an’ she don’t let her hair fly 
about in the wind. She’s got it done up in a great shinin’ 
heap at the back o’ her head. Oh ! but she does look vbonny. 
I think the curate is fair struck with her, an’ no wonder. 
She said as how it was too bad for you an’ the master to go 
away just when she was cornin’ home, and she wanted to 
know if you had altitred, an’ if you had grown much. ^ Oh, 
bless you,’ I said, ^ Master Erie is quite grown up, you’d 
hardly know him.’ And then she laughed, and said she’d 
know you anywhere, however much you had altered. She’s 
goin’ away again in J aniwary, and when she comes home 
again she comes for good. The Major seems very fond of 
her, but he’s only poorly, she says. He’s scarcely showed 
himself siq^e you went away, and it does seem a terrible 
long time. Won’t my old heart rejoice when I see you 
home once more. I hope those African savages won’t kill 
you and eat you afore you come home. Sarah gets quite 
nervous when I reads your letters to her, and she wonders 
at the master takin’ you to sich a heathen place. Though 
Miss Claire, "who’s been there, an’ everywhere else nearly, 
says it’s a very purty place. The curate didn’t say much 
wh^n he called. He seemed to like to hear Miss Claire 
talk, and he scarce took his eyes off her all the time, but 
then I don’t wonder at that, she’s like a picture. He’s a 
very good-lookin’ young man is the curate, and is making a 
very good name for himself in Lindon. The Miss Lanes, 
they say, are fair gone on him, but he ain’t got no eyes for 
them when Miss Claire’s about. Though Miss Lucy, the 
rector’s youngest gal, is very nice-looking, an’ wouldn’t be 
a bad chance for the curate, that’s what people is saying in 
Lindon. But you know how folks will talk, and sich talk 
often comes to nothing in the end. You’ll excuse me writin’ 
all this, but I thought you’d like to know all as is going on 
hereabouts. I wish you was a coming home for Christ- 
mas, it’ll seem dreadful quiet. Not that we evfer made any- 
thing of Christmas at Priory Mere. I wish we had. But the 
master '^ould have his way. We are all keeping very well. 
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And with very great respects, and no more at present.* — 
From your obedient servant, Homee Brent. 

Eric quietly folded the letter when he had finished it, and 
replaced it in the envelope, then, turning to the window, 
he sat for a long time quite motionless, ^poking out beyond 
the gardens and plantations to the great sea that stretched 
away into space. 

He had been deeply interested in the lettdr, and yet it 
had awakened thoughts and feelings that had a suggestion 
of pain in them. The idea of a stranger filling his place 
was not altogether pleasant. He hadS)een Claire’s friend 
and companion — in some measure her confidante — and for 
another to take that position, however good or good-look- 
ing he might be, was just a little bit trying. He would 
have been much better pleased if there had been no allu- 
sion to any curate. Indeed, he could not see why a curate 
should come to Lindon at all. It is true, he know little or 
nothing about the duties or uses of such individuals, but 
just then he felt a decided prejudice against the whole race 
of them. 

He got up at length, and strolled out into the garden. 
The sun was shining brightly in a cloudless sky, but under- 
neath the trees the air was still damp and chilly. A little 
way to the right was an open tennis lawn, towards which 
he bent his steps. Seated in one of the chairs, in the genial 
sunshine, was a man, his face half hidden by a wide-awake 
hat. 

Eric paused for a moment. There was something in the 
man’s figure that struck him as being familiar. The long 
legs, the high-heeled Wellington boots, the angular frame, 
the square shoulders, even the wide-awake hat, had a 
familiar look. That he was not some one staying at the 
hotel Eric knew very well, unless he had come late the 
previous night. 

Then all at once the truth flashed across his mind. And 
walking up to the motionless figure, he said in his cheeriest 
tones, Good morning, Mr. Short. Where in the world 
did you comp f rom ? ” 

Strang^,” exclaimed the genial American, springing 
at once to |li 8 feet and reaching out his long bony hani 
‘‘ I’m delighted to see you, I am, indeed. An^ how is 
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your worthy uncle and he gave Eric’s hand a grip, while 
he spoke, that made him wince. 

Oh, he is very much better, thank you,” Eric said, 
withdrawing his hand from the friendly vice as quickly as 
possible. And how are you, and when did you arrive? 
You see I’m almost as inquisitive as an American.” 

Mr. Short laughed. Wall, I guess a genuine Amurican 
is not goings to remain in ignorance through fear of asking 
a question or two,” he said. But one question at a time, 
if you please.” 

‘‘Well then, I’lUbegin with your health,” laughed Eric. 
“ I hope you are well?” 

“ Never better,” was the reply. “ These Southern loca- 
tions suit me to a T. I like the sunshine. I revel in it, in 
fact. To me it is the symbol of universal blessing and 
infinite goodness.” 

Brio lifted his eyebrows in mild astonishment. The rej)ly 
was rather more than he expected, and seemed to reveal the 
Amoricairtn a new light. 

“ You’ve certainly come to the right place in coming to 
Algiers,” Eric said, after a pause. “It has been bright 
nearly every day since we came.” 

“ And you like it?” 

“For some things, yes. The old city is very quaint, 
and at first it seemed very curious to see the Arab women 
going round with their veiled faces, and the Arab men 
stalking by in their flowing robes. But one soon gets used 
to it. 1 keep in the country mostly. There are some won- 
derful dells and ravines about the place.” 

“I’ll join you in your rambles, if you’ll let me,” said 
Mr. Short. “To be out among the trees and flowers in 
God’s beautiful sunshine is heaven to mo.” 

Eric laughed. 

“ Ah ! you are amused are you ?” Short wenton. “ You 
thought I would care more for the market or the quay ; 
that 1 was one of those Yankees that cared for nothing but 
the almighty dollar ? There, stranger, you are mistaken. 
I say no word agin the dollar, mind you ; it’s a very purty 
coin, and amazingly useful. But a man can’t feed his heart 
and mind and soul on dollars. Not a bit of it. He wants 
nature^ the singing of the birds, and the whispering of the 
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winds, and tlie deep music of the sea, and he wants religion 
to interpret these things to him and make their meaning 
clear.” 

Ah, now you are getting a little heydnd me,” Eric said, 
with a puzzled look in his eyes. ^‘Butl^m glad you’re 
fond of the country, and if you don’t mind a stiff walk in 
the sunshine I’ll show you some lovely places.” 

That’s good,” said Short. “But for a dfc^y or two I 
guess I will moon around here in these gardens, and try 
and get my hearings.” 

“ Then you are staying at the d’Orieiit,” 

“Staying at the Doryong? No! I’m staying at the 
hotel.” 

“Which hotel?” 

“Why, this hotel.” 

“ Just so ; the Hotel d’ Orient.” 

“Oh, that’s the way you pronounce it, is it? Excuse 
me, stranger, hut this foreign gibberish is the one draw- 
back to these parts. But I’m getting into the hang of it 
hit by hit. I guess when I get hack to Toledo I shall 
pretty well astonish some of our folks.” 

Eric thought he would, but did not say so. 

“Do you return soon?” he asked, after a pause. 

“ Well, no, I guess not. It’U take me a few years to see 
all I want to see.” 

“ A few years?” Eric exclaimed in astonishment. 

“I guess it will,” was the quiet answer. “You s^e, 
things must be looked at in detail, as well as hulk, if they 
are to he properly seen.” 

“ But I hear of people doing Europe in a few days even,” 
laughed Eric. 

“ That’s one to us Amuricans, you bet,” Short said, good- 
humouredly. “And folks who can do that are no doubt 
very smart people. I’m not so smart. I go at a slower 
pace. And since I’ve nobody to please hut myself, I see 
no reason for hurrying. I came across to do Europe pro- 
perly, and I’m goin’ to do it, if the Almighty grants me 
life and health.” 

And coming to ‘ do ’ Europe, you escape away as soon 
as possible to Africa,” laughed &ic. 

“That’s tAe. Finding myself so near this coast, I 
couldn’t resist the temptation.” * 
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But you haven’t told me yet when you arrived.” 

I only got in about midnight last night, and to tell you. 
the truth, I've had no breakfast yet.” 

‘‘I beg your par(k>n for keeping you,” Eric said, quickly. 

You needn’t. I’m delighted to find you here. I’ll go 
in now and have sf cup of coffee ; later on we’ll meet again, 
and I’m calculating we will have some rare times together,” 
and with a wave of his hand he marched away. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

AN ACCIDENT. 

“ Nature hath assigned* 

Two sovereign remedies for human grief — 

Religion, sweetest, firmest, first, and best, 

Strength to the weak, and to the wounded balm ; 

And strenuous action next.’^ 

Southey. 

Eric seated himself in the chair the American had just 
vacated, and gave himself up to reflection. Sqmehow, in 
spite of the beautiful sunshine and the lovely prospect 
and the pleasant conversation ho had just held with Mr. 
Short, he felt restless and ill at ease. What was it he 
lacked ? Not health, or wealth, or leisure. With respect 
to the first, like the American, he was never better in his 
life ; with respect to the second, his uncle paid all the bills, 
and allowed him as much pocket money as he cared to 
spend ; and as for leisure, if anything, he had too m^ch 
of it. But with all these advantages, his heart was yet 
hungering for something he did not possess. 

Then he thought of the American’s words. The heart 
and mind and soul can’t feed on dollars.” Ah ! cohld 
anything satisfy the heart’s hunger? Was there any 
land of contentment on earth ? Did any one ever find full 
satisfaction ? 

Mr. Short had talked about the voices of nature, and 
religion to interpret them. But then his uncle charac- 
terised all religion as superstition, and, on the whole, he 
was disposed to adopt his uncle’s view. He had seen 
many types of religion since he came to Algiers. Every 
week three Sabbath days wore observed. The Moham- 
medans observed Friday, the Jews Saturday, and &e 
Christians Sunday. And then, even amoiig thei(^, 
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were different sects and orders. Who, then, was right? 
Looking at the matter from the outside he did not see 
that there was very much to choose between them. His 
uncle said that all Religions were equally true and equally 
false, and on the f|ce of it that seemed the most sensible 
view to take. 

What, then ? Must he yield to the gloomy pessimism 
of his uncle®? Must he believe nothing he could not see 
and prove ? Was he merely a better sort of animal, to 
live his little life of struggle and disappointment, and then 
cease to be, as the<ianimals ceased to be? That was his 
uncle’s philosophy, but it had not very much in it to 
recommend it. It was a dull, dark, hopeless thing. Very 
likely the meanest Arab that baked daily in the sunshine 
would say his religion was a thousand times better than 
that. 

He got up from his chair at length, and sauntered 
down through the garden and into the street, and hail- 
ing a passing omnibus, was soon landed in the heart of 
the busy city. For awhile he loitered hither and thither, 
then paused before the open door of a Mosque. From across 
the way, from up the street and down the street, from 
market and bazaar, from court and alley, came tall and 
swarthy men, some richly dressed, some covered with sack- 
ing, and leaving their slippers on the steps of the Mosque, 
they entered. From where he stood he could see into 
thS building, a place devoid of beauty or ornament. The 
floor was covered with straw matting ; similar material was 
wound round the pillars. He could see little else save the 
worshippers kneeling upon the floor ; some with their faces 
to the ground ; some with their heads thrown back and 
their eyes towards heaven. 

Did they find satisfaction in this, he wondered ? Were 
these ignorant Arabs possessed of a secret of peace he 
did not know ? He turned away after a few minutes and 
struck up a steep street, and finally emerged from the city 
by a beautiful road, that wormed round the spurs and in 
and out among the ravines that cleft the hill-side. He 
had nearly got back tp the hotel when ,he^ met the 
American slowly sauntering along, with his hands in his 
pockets and a big cigar in his pioiith. 

/‘ Stirainger,^^ he said, getting the cigar between his 
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teeth, this is simply fine. I never did feel so lazy since 
I was horn, and I never enjoyed being lazy as I do 
now.” 

“ I am glad to learn you are so welllatisfied,” Eric said, 
a little bit cynically. 

Satisfied ? If I^m not I’m an ungrateful dog, and there 
ain’t no two opinions on that score either. Why, bless 
you,” and he took the cigar from his mouth, how can one 
help being satisfied ? ” 

‘‘I don’t know,” Eric answered, gloomily. ^^It seems 
to me that most folks can’t help the other thing.” 

What other thing ? ” 

Being dissatisfied.” 

‘‘ A 3 "e, there are some folks that’ll be dissatisfied with 
Heaven itself — that is, supposing they ever get there. But 
such folks have a twist in their nature that wants straight- 
ening out.” 

“ And how is that to be done ” 

Young man, nothing but God’s grace can ^o it,” he 
said seriously, and then he began to blow at his cigar 
again. 

Eric curled his lip slightly, and remained silent. 

*<Well, well,” said Short, after a pause, ‘^this ain’t 
the time, perhaps, to talk religion. And I ain’t one of 
the sanctimonioTis sort, who thinks it his duty to preach a 
sermon at every favourable and unfavourable opportunity, 
so suppose we get down under the orange trees and Mk 
genered.” 

^^I’m at your service,” Eric answered, and the two walked 
away together. 

« ^ % if 

Christmas came and passed away, and the New Year 
dawned and travelled through two of its months before 
anything of note transpired. There had been the usual 
weekly note from Homer, and towards the end of January 
Eric got a second letter all to himself. But it was not 
so interesting as the first. Claire had not been again to 
Priory Mere, but there had been a grand party of young 
people at the Hall, while the curate had paid a second 
visit to Priory Mere, this time accompanied by Miss Lucy 
Lane, and between them had nearly succeeded in making 
a proselyte of Peggy, representing to her that Dissent was 
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schism, and that schism was a deadly sin, and that unless 
she repented and went to church she was certain to lose 
her soul. 

Peggy, according^to Homer’s account, was nearly fright- 
ened out of her wits by these terrible representations, and 
required a very Strong dose of his logic repeated for 
several days in succession before she recovered her normal 
state. * 

All this, however, had little or no interest for Eric. He 
knew nothing of either Church or Dissent, and cared less, 
while all these sq;i^abbles over views ” and dogmas ” 
seemed but confirmations of his uncle’s dictum, that all 
religions were alike — worthless. 

During the month of January the weather was not 
nearly so favourable as it had been. But with the advent 
of February the skies cleared again, and the sun blazed 
forth from a cloudless sky. Eric and Mr. Short took long 
rambles in all directions. Sometimes they went alone, but 
more gentfally they kept each other company. 

Hardman began to gather his things together, and even 
to pack some of his boxes, for he had determined with the 
beginning of March to turn his face towards home. 

The last day of February was gloomy and somewhat 
depressing. Yet, notwithstanding the state of the atmo- 
sphere, Eric started directly after lunch for a long ramble. 
In a very few days now ho would say good-bye to Algiers, 
perhaps for ever, and so he resolved to make the most of 
his time. He hoped to find Mr. Short somewhere about, 
but in this he was disappointed, and a very real disap- 
pointment it was. Though the American was double his 
own age, he had proved himself such a companionable 
fellow, so uniformly genial and good-tempered, so cheerful 
and juvenescent in his manner, that ho never felt any dis- 
parity in the matter of age. They might be lads together, 
and they might have known each other all their lives. 

If he felt any regret at all at leaving, the American lay 
at the bottom of it, they had become such fast friends 
that whenever the parting day came it would be a grief 
to both. 

On the afternoon in question Eric loitered in tlie garden 
for fully half-an-hbur, in the hope that Mr. Short would 
put in tn appearance, but finding he was not likely to do 
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130 , he started off at length alone. Leaving the level 
carriage way, he struck up a steep camel track, and was 
soon beyond any visible habitation. The atmospheric 
conditions were not favourable to ra|?id walking, so he 
loitered slowly on, mile after mile, busy with iiis own 
thoughts, and quite unmindful of the flight of time. The 
road ho had taken described a large circle, and terminated 
at length in a steep and narrow j)ath, down a ‘deep ravine, 
almost within sight of the city. The ravine was overhung 
with tall Eucalyptus trees, and filled with brushwood. 
With cautious steps he descended the <gteep, zig-zag path, 
for it was rapidly getting dusk, particularly in the shadow 
of the trees. 

“ At length he paused suddenly, and listened. But the 
silence of the ravine was almost oppressive ; not a sound 
of any kind fell on his ears. 

Strange,’^ he muttered. I suppose I must have been 
mistaken ; but, if so, I never knew my ears to deceive me 
so before,’’ *• 

Oh, there it is again,” he said, as a low, feeble moan 
fell upon his ears. I wonder what it can mean,” and 
he looked round him, with a startled, apprehensive ex- 
pression. 

The place was uncanny enough in the daytime, with a 
blaze of sunshine flooding it. But now, in the dusk and 
silence of evening, its aspect was absolutely forbidding, 
and he was half disposed to rush out of it as quickly as 
possible. But that low moan held him as though he had 
been transfixed. 

Then he began to wonder if it might be some trick or 
ruse to waylay and murder him. Those silent Arabs, with 
their calm, immobile faces, might not be so friendly as 
they appeared. He had never cared to meet them in the 
dark alone since his first coming amongst them. Their 
very habit of starting up in places where they were least 
expected, and then as quickly and silently vanishing, made 
him suspicious. They might have nothing but good-will 
in their hearts, but their manner did not inspire confidence. 

Another low moan — and this time clearly from the 
bottom of ^e ravine just below him — decided him. Going 
dose to th^ edge, he looked oyer. Evidently a large piece 
of rock had been loosened, and had fallen away, the brush- 
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wood below had been beaten down, but nothing else was 
visible. 

To swing himsejf down the steep side was no easy 
matter, but he was young and agile, and at that moment 
quite fearless, an<t in less time than it takes to pen the 
words, he was at the bottom. Pushing aside the tropical 
undergrowth, he came upon the figure of a man, with a 
large piece of rock lying across his body. Not an Arab 
either — the man was in European dress. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed, starting back, “it’s Mr. 
Short ! Is this an Accident, I wonder, or has there been 
foul play ? ” 

There was no time, however, to be wasted in fruitless 
speculation. Something would have to be done for his 
friend, and that quickly. To roll away the stone that 
lay across him was the first essential ; that done, to 
ascertain, if possible, the nature and extent of his 
injuries. 

To move the stone was no easy matter ; but Eric felt, 
under the excitement of the moment, as though he pos- 
sessed superhuman strength. How he moved the stone he 
never knew. He only knew he did it, and then he took 
the American in his arms and marched with him down 
the ravine. What a march that was, down through the 
tangled brake of undergrowth; down over sliding shale 
and loose boulders; down through stagnant pools and 
frefted water channels ; and still down, never halting or 
pausing, or considering what was before him. Torn with 
thorns, pricked with cactus leaves, almost faint from his 
exertions, he still stumbled on. An occasional moan from 
the sufferer assured him that his friend was still alive, 
and, wiib that assurance, he was fain to bo content. He 
knew, if his strength held out a little longer, he would 
roii^h the foot of the ravine where the carriage way crossed 
it ; once there help could soon be got. 

At length he laid down his hurden with his head 
against a bank, and, kneeling beside him, he felt his pulse. 
tCwas siiU beating, but that was all. 

It was dark now, and the road was silent and deserted 
yh^t in one <preetion he ran, then in another, but not 
sdui ccuM be seen anywhere^ot a footstep could be heatd 
approa^g. 

■ ' ■ L ■ 
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Then, suddenly, two Arabs appeared upon the scene — 
where they sprang from he could not imagine. Silent as 
the dawn they cleft the darkness, and stood before him 
like two tall ghosts, wrapped in ample folds of white 
calico. 

At any other time he would have ft)^; nervous, but he 
did not think of himself now. All his concern was for 
his friend, who, even now, for all he knew, might be 
beyond the reach of human help or skill. 

Approaching the nearest Arab, he touched iiim on the 
arm, and, pointing first to his friend and then in the 
direction of Mustapha, he said, Hotef d’Orient.^* 

In a moment they seemed to comprehend his moaning, 
and, turning to each other, they carried on a conversation 
for several seconds, not a word of which, however, could 
Eric understand. 

Then one of them slij)ped off his outer mantle and 
spread it on the ground. It was the size of a large table- 
cloth when thus spread out. The second Arab>followed 
suit, and laid his mantle on the top of the other. Then 
they raised Mr. Short, and laid him gently across it, and 
then tied each corner in a knot. That done, they grasped 
the corners firmly inside the knots, raised their burden 
slowly and gently from the ground, and marched away. 

Eric walked behind, but he had great difficulty in 
keeping pace with them. With even, swinging pace, 
they stalked on, their burden gently swaying between 
them. No word was spoken, and so soft was their tread 
that it scarcely broke the oppressive silence of the 
evening. 

Most of the guests at the hotel were still lingering over 
their dessert wlien the Arabs arrived with their uncon- 
scious burden, so that, -without any commotion being 
caused, or any one being made aware of the accident, he 
was taken quietly to his room and laid on his bed, while 
a messenger was despatched with all possible haste for the 
nearest doctor. 

An hour later, however, in the smoke-room and in the 
drawing-room, the matter was discussed with lowered 
voices and with bated breath. The doctor was stiU with 
the unconscious man, and one of the waiters had been dis- 
patdied fork second doctor tb consult with him. n 
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This of itself looked ominous, and the impression 
rapidly gained ground that the case was a very serious 
one. Downstairs Eric was the centre of interest, and his 
story was listened io wdth most profound attention. In a 
very modest way he narrated the part ho had taken in the 
matter, making light of his march down the ravine with 
' the unconscious man in his arms, but giymg great praise 
to the Arab® w^ho came so readily to his rescue. 

There was to have been an entertainment in the draw- 
ing-room of the hotel that evening, but it was indelinitely 
postponed. No one seemed in the mood for either mirth 
or music, wnth the 2;Gnial and kind-hearted American lying 
upstairs between life and death. 

Every one knew Mr. Short. The reserve which every- 
where characterises the Englishman 'svas, in the American, 
con8j)icuous by its absence. He had never troubled him- 
self about introductions. New-comers he welcomed with 
all the familiarity of old acquaintances. Now and then he 
got seveiily snubbed by some blue-blooded Briton, but he 
did not seem to mind. 

I guess such folks have no breeding to speak of,” he 
would say between the wdiiffs of his cigar, if he alluded to 
the matter at all. And at the very first opportunity he 
would speak to them again. 

In the long run he broke down all stiffness and reserve. 
His genuineness and sincerity were so conspicuous that 
they disarmed criticism, with the result that he soon 
established himself a general favourite. 

Hence the news of his accident caused the most poig- 
nant grief throughout the hotel. And, as the evening 
wore away, the anxiety to know the verdict of the doctors 
became positive pain. In the smoke-room conversation 
became more and more fitful and spasmodic, till it finally 
ceased altogether, and men smoked on in silence, and 
watched with listless interest the blue wreaths of smoke 
curling above their heads. 

At length there was a movement. The proprietor of 
the hotel entered, and every eye fastened upon his face 
in a moment. 

I am afraid it is all over with Monsieur Short,” he 
said : one of the doctors has left, the other remains with 
hkn-”a 
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And do they give no hope ? ” some one asked . 

** He has recovered consciousness/” was the reply, and 
they have set his broken arm, but— — and he shrugged 
his shoulders, and shook his head. 

They think he will not pull throughj^ ” 

Tha,t is it ; they think he will not get better,” and 
with a bow he quietly left the room. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

WIIAT IS TRUTH ? 

Truth only needs to be for once spoke out 

And there’s such music in her, such strange rhythm y • 

As make men’s memories her joyous slaves, 

And clings around the soul, as the sky clings 
Round the mute earth, for ever beautiful.” 

Anon; 

Philip Aardman had made all his arrangements for leav- 
ing Algiers on the 2nd of March. He was anxious to see 
a little of the country before the hot season began ; parti- 
cularly was he desirous of seeing the cities of Constantine 
and Tunis, as well as the far-famed Oasis of Biskrah. He 
knew very well that if he got safe back to Priory Mere the 
chances were he would never leave it again. Moreover, it 
would be as pleasant to return by way of Tunis and Naples 
as* by the way ho had come, and, indeed, much more so. 
He knew that the boats called at Malta, where, if he liked, 
he could spend a week, and from Naples he could slowly 
work his way north, through Borne, Florence, Venice, and 
over the St. Gothard, into Switzerland, and home by way 
of the BLine. Taking all these things into account, this 
seemed in every sense the more preferable way, and so he 
decided upon it. 

He did not, however, unfold all his plans to Eric, He 

3 ’ it have occasion to alter some of them, and so did not 
to compromise himself in any way. 

Under other circumstances Eric would have accompanied 
his uncle with cheerfulness, for he had seen all there was 
to be seen in Algiers, and was eager for fresh fields and 
pastor^ new. But for Mr. Short^s sake he would h#re 
Hked how to have remained a few days longer. 
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To leave tlie kindly American to die in a land of stran- 
gers seemed almost cruel. And though Mr. Short said 
but little, he knew that he felt his goin^away very acutely. 
The doctors gave no hope whatever of his recovery. A 
few days at most, they said, would see 1#ie end. 

Eric ventured to suggest to his uncle that for the Ameri- 
can’s sake they might remain a few days Jonger, but 
Hardman was obdurate. He had made all arrangements, 
he said, had purchased tickets and engaged rooms, and to 
remain longer would dislocate everything. 

Eric did not press the point, but in hfs heart he resented 
his uncle’s stubbornness. Ho did not know that Hardman 
was as eager to get away as he was to remain. Ho wanted 
to see the end ; Hardman wanted to bo out of the house 
l>efore the dark spectre of death entered it. He had never 
seemed to breathe freely since it was made known that the 
American was not likely to get better. The very thought 
of death filled liim with a nameless horror and alarm. The 
room where the sick man lay was not far from his own, 
and he had lain awake for hours, listening and shudder- 
ing, wondering what tliat brooding mystery meant — won- 
dering how he would feel when, like the American, he 
w^ould lie w’aiting for the end. 

Ah, it was easy enough, when in health and strength, 
to talk loftily about the “ supreme good,” and the eternal 
silence ” ; yet someliow when in the hushed hours of ^he 
night he lay awake and listened for any sound that might 
come from the room of the dying man, death seemed a very 
awful thing. 

^^Not a day nor a night longer than I can help wiU I 
stay hero,” he said to himself. hope the man wori’t 
die before I go.” 

Eric spent nearly all his time by the bedside of his 
friend. Mr. Short was quite conscious, and fully sensible 
of the fact that the doctors gave no hope of his recovery. 
Yet he was not appalled, nor oppressed with useless 
regrets. 

“It ain’t as I would have planned,” he said to Eric the 
morning after the accident. “ But it can’t be helped now. 
I shouldn’t^ave done it, however, that’s certain.” 

“ Done what ? ” Eric asked. # 

Tried to cut that sprig from the gum-tree,” he an- 
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swered. But, you see, I wanted something to whittle. 
It’s a habit we get into.’^ 

And did you (^erbalance yourself ? ” 

‘^Nay, the rock gave way beneath me, and down we 
went of a heap.’’ • 

It was very unfortunate,” Eric said, after a pause. 

Yas, it»does look like it. But then we don’t know. 
Things ain’t always what they seem.” 

^^It will be a lesson to you, anyhow,” Erie said, with 
affected cheerfulness. 

^^Nay, Eric,” h^ answered, while a pleasant smile lit up 
his face. ^ ‘ It may bo a lesson to you, and to a great many 
others, but not to me. I’ve nearly learned my last lesson. 
School’s breaking up, lad, and I’m going home.” 

Going home ? ” Eric questioned, with a look of surprise 
on his face. 

So the doctors say,” ho answered, though somehow I 
don’t fe^ exactly like it. But I suppose it’s all right. 
Heaven’s as near to Algiers as to Toledo. And going away 
a few years sooner or later don’t make very much differ- 
ence. If I could have had my choice I w^ould have died 
quietly at home in Toledo, but the Lord know^s best, and 
I ain’t going to complain.” 

Unfortunately, complaining never helps matters,” Eric 
said. If complaining would get you better one could 
complain hard enough.” 

Mr, Short smiled, and for a few minutes remained silent, 
while a dreamy expression stole into his half-closed eyes. 

‘‘I’m quite content,” he said at length. “The Lord 
has stood by me now for many years, and He is with me 
Still ; His presence takes away the sting of death, and 
makes suffering almost sweet. I don’t fear to go away 
into the darkness and silence. I don’t go alone. He walks 
by my side — ^my friend, my all.” 

Eric shifted uneasily in his chair. Such talk seemed to 
have little or no meaning. Indeed, for the moment, he 
wondered whether or not Mr. Short might not be wander- 
ing in his mind. 

“I don’t think I quite understand you,” he said at 
length ; “ and I don’t want to disturb your faith with any 
doubtfiwof my own.” 

“ Disturb my faith, Eric ? That would be difficult now. 
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What we have tested and proved for ourselves we abide 

by,^’ 

But may we not be mistaken ? ’’ Eric questioned. 

“In relation to some things, yes. Iif relation to others, 
no. The pain in my arm is real ; I’m not mistaken about , 
that. The peace in my heart is as rearas the pain — aye, 
and more so.” 

“ But you talk about Christ being with you*-’ Eric said. 

“I cannot understand that. Clirist was the founder of 
your religion, I am told, as Mahomet was the founder of 
the religion of the Arabs. Both died ipany hundred years 
ago. How, then, can Christ be with you now ? ” 

The American smiled again, then answered: “Christ 
was not only the founder of our religion, He is our reli- 
gion. Christianity is His living presence and spirit in the 
world. He lives, and I live in Him.” 

Eric remained silent and Mr. Short closed his eyes, and 
for a while no other word was spoken. On a little table 
near, the sick man’s watch ticked loudly, and^from the 
rooms 1)g1ow came a subdued hum of voices, for the guests 
talked almost in whispers, lest they should distui'b the suf- 
fering man. 

“ You think I am dreaming, Eric ? ” the words came 
slowly and feebly. 

“Yes, I think you are,” Eric answered, frankly. 

“ Well, be it so,” the sick man answered. “ Some day 
you will find the Light and the Truth and the Way.” 

“ I have no desire to get into the bondage of supersti- 
tion,” was the reply. 

“Bondage? Ah, Eric, truth is never bondage; truth 
is light and liberty.” 

“ Yes ; but what is truth ? ” 

“ This is truth,” and Mr. Short turned his head and 
looked his companion full in the face. “ Twenty ye^s ago 
I was a drunkard and an outcast ; I hated everything that 
was good and pure and sweet. I sneered at religion and 
religious people, I revelled in debauchery and corruption, 
and blasphemed night and day. I had the temper of a 
maniac, the disposition of a fiend, the heart of a reptile. 
You cannot conceive how mean I was, nor imagine the 
depth of my de^adation. People looked upon me m an 
utter outcast. ^ My friends gave me up at length as^qyphd 
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redemption ; and remember, I did not want to be redeemed. 
I had no regret, no remorse, no desire for anything better. 
Then came the change, gentle as the dawn. Clirist spoke 
to me, and I woke ; %[e touched my heart and healed me, 
and lo ! I was a new creature. Don’t say it was a dream, 
^ric ; call it a mirage if you like. I found myself with a 
new heart, the old hatred and passion had gone, the appe- 
tite for drink died in me, I turned away from my old 
pursuits with loathing. Instead of blaspheming I began 
to sing. My heart thrilled with love and pity. I wanted 
to help everybody, avid to be kind to eveiydhing. That’s 
twenty years ago, and by Hia grace and help and com- 
fort, I have continued to this day. Will your uncle’s 
philosophy explain this? Will science find an answer? 
I am not skilled in argument, I don’t know what divines 
and sceptics argue about, I have but one answer to all 
objections : whereas once I hated, now I love. That an- 
swer is enough for me. You cannot persuade me out of 
what I kn(ftv. I set my experience against aU your quib- 
bles. While you are guessing I. am at rest ; knowing one 
truth at least, and that truth has made me free.” 

Eric did not answer. To his fancy Mr. Short was still 
dreaming, or labouring under some pleasant delusion; 
and he had no wish to disturb him. He had closed his 
eyes again, as though exhausted with the effort he had 
made. ’ 

*^*!Every one must believe something,” was his mental 
reflection, ^^and if Mr. Short believes this, and finds com- 
fort in the belief, it would be cruel now to disturb his 
serenity.” The full force of the sick man’s argument had 
not touched him yet. It seemed but the hallucination of 
a wandering mind. 

After awhile Mr. Short spoke again. “You go away 
to-morrow, Eric ? ” 

“ Yes, to-morrow we turn our faces towards home.” 

“ Yes, yes. You are going home, Eric ; so am I. But 
we shall meet again.” 

Then you tlunk you wiU get better ? ” 

Get better ? Oh, no. But out there, beyond the 
shadow of death- is a fairer world than this.” 

“ Death is eternal silence,” Eric said, abruptly. 

<^Nay,^ay> it isxather et^alsong.” 
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Eric looked at him for a few moments in silence, then 
rose to go. 

You will look in again, Eric, befcre you go,” and the 
sick man held out a feeble hand. 

Yes, I will come in again ; perhaps more than once,” 
and he turned quickly away and left the room. 

Out in the garden he encountered his uncle. *^Well, 
Eric,” was his greeting, ‘^have you all your things 
packed ? ” 

Nearly all,” was the reply. 

‘^Wo leave at noon to-morrow, 5^ou know; so don’t 
drive things to the last minute.” 

I will be quite ready,” he said. 

Have you seen the American lately ? ” 

I have just come from his room.” 

“ And is lie likely to live much longer ? ” 

don’t know. He seems to me to be gradually 
sinking.” 

hope he won’t die before we leave, anyhow. I sup- 
pose he is meeting liis fate like a Stoic ? ” 

“Ho would say like e Christian,” was the quiet 
answer. 

Hardman curled his lip. “ Has he been trying to make 
a convert of you? ” he said, after a pause. 

“And if he has ? ” Eric questioned, quietly. 

^ ‘ Oh, nothing. You are old enough now to discriminate 
between truth and falsehood. I hope you have brains 
enough, that’s all.” 

“ I hope I shall use what I have, at any rate,” was the 
reply. 

“Eight; I hope you will, and your eyes also. It is 
possil)le you will see many things of interest before you 
reach England.” 

“Indeed.” 

* ‘ You know, of course, we go to Constantine and 
Tunis?” 

“ Yes, you told me that this morning.”’' 

“ Well, I did think of taking ship from Tunis back to 
Marseilles, but I have almost decided on another route.” 

Eric looked interested, but said nothing 

“Of couiSse time and circumstances decide many things,” 
Hardman ^ent on, “ but I have thought of going on to 
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Naples, and then of working our way through Italy into 
Switzerland, and down the Rhine.*’ 

*‘Down the Rhin8, uncle? ” and his heart gave a great 
throb. 

^ Mind you, thi^ is only tentative,” Hardman said, un- 
easily, feeling as though he had let out more than he ought 
to have donet 

‘‘I quite understand,” Eric replied, calmly. 

That’s right ; now get your packing done so that there 
is no delay to-morrow,” and Hardman turned and walked 
away down the garden path. 

Eric watched him for a few minutes, and then struck off 
in the opposite dii'Gction. One thought was in his heart. 
If they went down the Rhine he might see Claire. Bonn 
was on the banks of the Rhine, and Claire was at Bonn, 
and the place was not so big but ho might easily find her. 
For awhile this thought banished everything else from his 
mind ; Gv»in Mr. Short was forgotten. 

On and on he walked, seeing nothing and hearing 
nothing. One picture filled his imagination — the face of 
Claire. Not as he saw her last, with laughing eyes, and a 
wealth of sunny hair streaming in the wind ; but as Homer 
had described her in his letter, with a face a little more 
grave, but radiant with a truer beauty. With hair twisted 
in a shining coil at the back of her head, and eyes deep 
with thought and liquid with tenderness. 

How would they meet? Woxild she welcome him as in 
the old days? Would she recognise him at all? No 
doubt he had altered much, and so had she. But they 
would scarcely fail to know each other. Oh ! how he would 
enjoy her look of surprise when he stood before her; and 
how his heart would thrill when she placed her hand in his 
and pronounced his name. 

So he communed with himself, and pictured their meet- 
ing over and over again. Such a blissful day dream he 
had not had for many a long month. So sweet was it that 
he made no effort to put it aside. On the contrary, he 
confessed to himself that he would like to go on dreaming 
until he shoul(^ wake to the sweeter reality. 

On reaching the hill-top he sat down, and surveyed the 
fair soeAe stretched out around him. In front was the 
bay, with its shining waters stretching away beyond the 
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reach of vision, and encircled on the nearer side with a 
great sweep of green hills. On the distant Atlas moun- 
tains the winter’s snow was still lyir^ and glistening in 
the sunshine like burnished silver ; while to the left the 
quaint Oriental City, with its white domes and flat roofs, 
rose steeply from the water’s edge. 

'‘It is a fair prospect,” he mused, as !^e rested his 
elbows on his knees, and placed his face in his hands ; and 
then, as in a flash, the words of Mr. Short came back to 
him : Out there, beyond the shadow of death, is a fairer 
world than this.” < 

What if the American were right ? Was the pre- 
sumption so very unreasonable ? Christian and Mahometan 
alike believed in this heaven of rest and blessedness, that 
lay beyond the storm and stress of earth. As far as he 
could iearn, immortality was denied by a few only, and was 
the opinion of the few to outweigh the belief of the 
many ? ^ 

He rose at length with a pained and puzzled expression 
in his eyes. "If superstition is bondage,” he said, " so is 
ignorance. And if the Christian’s faith is a Will-o’-the- 
wisp, what then ? Mr. Short is dying in. a fool’s paradise. 
And if so, Is the fool’s paradise worse than the philosopher’s 
desert ? Oh, dear, I must get these thoughts out of my 
head, or they will spoil everything.” And he started off 
at a swinging pace down the hill-side. ^ 

The next day he and his uncle sailed away for Philip- 
ville, en route for Constantine. Most of the morning he 
spent with Mr. Short, who appeared to be sinking fast, 
but who was as bright and cheerful as on the day when 
first they met. 

"I’ve settled everything, Eric,” he said, with a smile, 
"packed all my traps as it were, and am just waiting for 
the word of command to raise the anchor and sail away. You 
are going to Constantine, Eric, I’m going home. Would 
you mind reading to me a bit before you go ? ” 

"Not at aU,” Eric said, with an effort, for a lump had 
risen in his throat in spite of every attempt to keep it 
down. 

" On the table is a Testament. If you %ill turn to the 
fourteenth <|iapter of St. John, and read a few^eirses, I 
ifliall be very glad*” 
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Goidd you find the place for me Eric said, '*for I 
know nothing of the book.’* 

What I have you never read it ? ” 

Never!” ® 

For a few moments they looked at each other in silence. 
Then Mr. Short took^the book and slowly turned the leaves 
^til he found the place. 

Quietly, aiM with much feeling, Eric read the words, 
beginning, Let not your hearts be troubled,” read on to 
the final words of the chapter, Arise, let us go hence.” 
Then silence fell. , 

The American was the first to speak. You did your 
best to save my life, Eric. You have comforted me much 
while I have lain here. I can never repay you. But if you 
will accept this little book, and some day when you have 
time read it through, it may be the means of saving your 
life.” 

will read it for your sake, if for nothing else,” Eric 
said, with swift rush of tears to his eyes. 

That is enough. Now farewell. Wo shall surely 
meet again.” 

Eric grasped the feeble hand upon the coverlet and held 
it in silence. He tried to speak, but could not. Then 
slowly the clasped hands relaxed, and turning swiftly on 
his heel he left the room. 
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DRIFTING. 

“Oh, the little more, and how much it is ! 

Au*d the little less, and what worlds away. 
jLiow a sound shall quicken content to bliss. 

Or a breath siLspend the blood’s best play, 

And life be a proof of this.” 

Browning. 

iT was towards the end of May when Eric found himself 
on the deck of one of the Ehine steamers, gliding swiftly 
down the waters of that far-famed river, his heart beating 
high with hope and expectation. Since leavihg Algiers, 
he and his uncle had been travelling from place to place, 
avoiding long journeys, and avoiding any lengthened stay 
in any particular spot. At Tunis they had spent a fort- 
night, but that was unavoidable. There was only a weekly 
service of boats to Malta, and when the first boat departed 
the weather was so boisterous that Hardman declared he 
would rather remain in Tunis a month than go to sea in 
such a gale. 

Eric was very impatient at the delay, but his uncle 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise ; he liked Tunis ; it 
was more Oriental than Algiers. The bazaars were a 
never-failing source of interest and attraction, besides 
which he had made the acquaintance of a gentleman who 
had proved himself to be a man after his own heart. 

The day after their arrival he and Erie had driven out 
to Carthage, and while wandering over the mounds of 
broken bricks and mortar — nearly the only remnants of 
that ancient and once powerful city — they stumbled across 
the gentleman in question. 

^ He was busily engaged in making a sketch of one of the 
cisterns, but he put away his book directly Hardman and 
Eric appeared, and entered into conversation wi^ them. 
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He was a man of uncertain age, with a clean-shaven face, 
thin lips, prominent Eoman nose, and dark, deep-set eyes. 
His hair was long, and curled a little at the end ; while 
astride his nose wa&> a pair of round-eyed German spec- 
tacles. 

Hardman was impressed with his appearance from the 
?rst, so, in fact, was Eric, only in another way. At a dis- 
tance, he looked a man of twenty-live or thirty, on a nearer 
approach ho looked, at the very least, ten years older. 

H!e might have been an actor, or an artist, or a priest 
who had dotted his clerical attire, or a University professor. 
As a matter of fact, however, he was neither, though later 
in the day, when he and Hardman had got on friendly 
terms, he informed the latter that he had been educated 
for the Church, but found it impossible to swallow her 
dogmas, and so had taken to literature as the only means 
of earning a livelihood, and was now engaged in writing a 
History of the Eise and Decay of Eeligions. 

This sta^ment won Hardman’s heart directly. It M’^as a 
subject he was very much interested in, though he knew 
little or nothing about it. Hence all the more reason he 
should cultivate the stranger’s acquaintance. He foresaw 
clearly enough that he might yet have to meet Eric in 
argument, and he wished to be prepared for any encounter 
that might arise ; to bo able to show that religions, like 
every other thing, had but a limited existence —that they 
flourished only for a while, and then decayed — would be a 
great point gained. The meeting with this stranger was 
quite a stroke of good fortune. 

Mr. Hardman’s antiquarian tastes led him out to Car- 
thage again and again, and each time Mr. Herbert Saville 
willingly accompanied him. Eric also made one of the 
party, not that he particularly enjoyed rambling over the 
heaps of rubbis|i, or through the broken cisterns, but he 
preferred the fresh air of the seaside to the foul smells of 
Tunis, and often wondered how it was that a city so beau- 
tifully situated as Carthage had fallen into such utter ruin, 
while Tunis, lying low between two lakes, in the worst 
possible situation, had lived and flourished for thousands 
of years. 

Mr. Saville waxed eloquent when he spoke of the rise 
and fall x>f Carthage. He had been reading up on the 
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subject, and was pleased to air liis knowledge to such an 
attentive listener as Hardman. Eric left them to do their 
scrambling over the rubbish heaps alone as much as pos- 
sible. He was neither fascinated by Mr. Saville’s presence 
nor charmed by his eloquence. 

Now and then, however, he was almost compelled to 
listen to his talk, whether he would or no. He was lying 
one afternoon on the slope of the hill abov6 the ancient 
harbour looking across the magnificent bay to the distant 
hills beyond, when his uncle and Mr. Saville came and sat 
by his side. c 

Splendid site for a city, Mr. Hardman,’^ Saville said, 
with a wave of his hand. 

Magnificent,” was the reply. 

Ah, if these old stones could speak what a tale they 
would unfold,” Mr. Saville went on. There is something 
almost pathetic in the complete and utter ruin of a city that 
disputed at one time the supremacy of Eome itself.” 

‘‘It is very strange,” said Hardman. He ^generally 
confined his answers to a single word or sentence. If he 
said more he might betray how little he knew, by being 
almost silent he might convey the impression that there 
were vast stores of knowledge behind. 

“Here,” said Saville, witti a wave of his hand, “ Chris- 
tianity won some of its greatest successes. Here churches 
sprang up in all directions. Here bishoprics were 
founded ” 

“ On all hands,” interposed Hardman. 

“ Yes ; on all hands. But where are they now ? Where 
can you find a visible sign that they once existed ? As far 
as this great country is concerned, Christianity is ” 

“ Non ejaculated Mr. Hardman. 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Saville, “I see that you are 
acquainted with the subject. Here we have the prophecy 
of what Christianity will be everywhere; and the more 
rankly it ^ows the sooner will it decay. In Carthage it 
has been de^ for centuries; in Eome it is in the throes 
of death; in Paris and Berlin decay has eaten deeply 
into its hearii ; in London, even, its leaves are beginning 
to fall. And I quite anticipate when my book comes Out, 
it win be to Jit like a winters frost; it imi shrivel up and 
die.’^ '■ V ■ ■ 
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Eric liad listened to the conversation with growing impa- 
tience ; but upon this deliverance he rose quickly to his feet 
and marched away. 

Your nephew does not appear to take much interest in 
these subjects,” Mr. Saville remarked, when Eric was out 
^of ear-shot. 

‘‘I hardly know,” said Hardman, taking off his spec- 
tacles and wiping them. /^To tell you the truth, I can^t 
quite make him out. He is not a great talker, by any 
means, particularly on subjects of this character. Perhaps 
he thinks all the mgre.” 

The lines upon which you have educated him I con- 
sider quite unique. I shall always feel curious to know 
what the result will be. It is to be hoped he will keep out 
of the toils of the parsons. If they get hold of him no one 
can tell what the end will be.” 

*‘ We are not troubled with parsons at Priory Mere,” 
Hardman observed, cynically. 

‘‘ So mach the better,” was the reply. You see, I know 
the stuff of which they are made. I know the sort of train- 
ing they get. I know the drift of their teaching, I have 
been through the mill, and so do not speak as an outsider.” 

^‘Then you do not think highly of ‘the cloth, said 
Hardman. 

“Well, you see,” Saville replied, and his dark eyes 
gleamed while he spoke, “ I do not blame the men so much 
as the system. If they had courage to cut themselves free 
they would be different. But the system itself is fatal to 
the development of grit, and courage, and honesty, and 
backbone.” 

“You think so ?” 

“I am sure of it. The less they are bitten by their 
religion the better they are. You see, people take their 
religion as they take any other infectious disease. Small- 
pox, for instance — some take it very mildly indeed, and it 
scarcely leaves a mark upon them ; but others take it 
badly ; it not only infects their blood, but it touches their 
brain. If you come across such, be careful of them, and 
be sure and count your spoons.” 

Hardman laughed. Here was a new illustration for him, 
which he might use in the days to come. 

‘M£y book will be a revelation when it comes out,” 

■M 
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Saville remarked after a pause, and tlien his thin lips closed 
like a vice. 

shall he delighted to purchase it,’’ Hardman said. 
'^The world wants light on many subjects.” 

“The great difficulty,” said Saville, with energy, “is 
the first cost. A shilling shocker or a trashy three-volume 
novel any piiblisher will take up ; but a work such as mine, 
the author has generally to take the risk.” » 

“ But he soon gets recouped,” said Hardman. 

A truly great work does not take the world by storm in 
a moment. It must liavo time to pierce the hard skull of 
prejudice and bigotry, but once let it begin to move, and 
then, like an avalanche, it will carry all before it.” 

“ Yes, that’s it,” Hardman observed, with a smile. 

“But until it begins to move the author may starve,” 
said Saville. “Moreover, suppose he has not the money 
to lay down at the outset.” 

“ But you do not mean ” Hardman began, 

“ Yes, I do mean,” Saville interrupted, “ Fon the sake 
of truth and honour I gave up my profession. I have spent 
most of my patrimony in pursuing my investigations in this 
and many lands. My work is nearly completed; but it 
will take two or three years to see it through the press.” 

“And in the meanwhile ?” questioned Hardman. 

“In the meanwhile I require work and money. I pur- 
pose offering myself as a private tutor whenever I see an 
opening. To you, sir, that may seem infra dig., but work, 
I deem it, ’is no disgrace. A tutorship would leave me 
leisure to correct the proof sheets of my work, the salary 
would help me to pay for its production.” 

Mr. Hardman cast upon his companion a look of admira- 
tion, then slowly rose to his feet, and a few moments later 
the two men walked away together. 

But their conversation did not cease; on the contrary, it 
became more and more animated, and to all appearances 
more and more interesting, Eric from a distance watched 
them walking arm-in-arm down the slope of the hill, but 
he did not attempt to join them. Mr. SaviUe might be a 
very learned man and a very good talker, but for him his 
conversation had no charm and his presence no attraction. 

' On the dfiQr they left Tunis Mr. Saville came down to 
La GoUette to see them off. Fortunately, the day^was fine 
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and the sea smooth. Eric dreaded a breeze^ lest his uncle 
should delay his departure another week. He was im- 
patient to be on the move ; he felt how that every mile 
traversed would bd a mile nearer that fair Rhine country 
where Claire dwelt, and just then he would rather see 
Claire’s face than any picture that either nature or art had 
to show. 

The parting between Hardman and Saville was so affec- 
tionate, and yet so cheerful, that there might have been 
some secret understanding between them, or a hope of 
speedy reunion. !^ric was glad to see the last of his face, 
and had no anticipation whatever that they would ever 
meet again. 

Hardman was annoyed that Eric had shown so little 
appreciation of Saville’s company, and a few days later, 
while they loitered through the Armoury ” at Malta, 
told him so. 

don’t understand you, Eric,” he said, adjusting his 
glasses, »«nd compressing his thin lips. 

Eric looked up in surprise. IJnderstand what ?” he 
questioned. 

‘‘Let us sit in this corridor,” he answered. “We shall 
not be disturbed here, and I feel a bit tired.” 

“ I am quite agreeable,” was the answer, and they seated 
themselves side by side. 

“ The things I would naturally expect you to be inter- 
eslfed in,” Hardman went on, as though there had been no 
break in the conversation, “ are just the things you don’t 
care for ; and the people I would like you to know you 
almost snub.” 

“I was not aware of it,” Eric answered. 

“It is true, nevertheless. Mr. Saville, for instance, is 
a gentleman — an educated, cultured gentleman — a pro- 
foundly learned gentleman, I might say— and yet you were 
scarcely civil to him ; while that American, Mr. Short, who 
by no stretch of the imagination can be considered a gen- 
tleman, you made a bosom companion of.” 

“ I admit there is force in what you say,” Eric answered, 
after a pause, “but I suppose in a matter of this kind 
we are governed largely by our instincts.” 

“ In which case you are paying your instincts no compli- 
ment,” tras the reply. 
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Thank you, unde,” Eric answered, with heightened 
colour. But if Mr. Saville is your ideal I might say the 
same of you.” ^ 

Hardman fairly gasped. Eric,” he said, do you know 
who you are speaking to ? ” 

have no wish to be disrespectful,” was the firm but< 
quiet answer. Neither do I think I am called upon to 
sit and say nothing while I am 'charged to m^ face with 
possessing vulgar tastes.” 

I did not say so,” Hardman said, savagely. 

But you implied it, uncle.” c 

Eor a few moments there was silence; then Hardman 
rose to his feet. Look here,” he said, in a milder tone, 

“ let us not quarrel, I am beginning to think we shall never 
see alike.” 

I don’t think it is necessary we should,” Eric answered, 
and then the subject dropped. Yet both felt that there 
was a barrier gradually growing up between them. In 
Algiers Eric had cared more for Mr. Short’s comply than 
his uncle’s ; and in Tunis, Hardman had practically dropped 
Eric for the sake of Saville, and now that they were thrown 
together again they had come perilously near a quarrel. 

It was not a pleasant feeling, but it was there, so fixed 
and rooted that it would not be put aside. Fortunately, 
in each and all the places they visited there were sufficient 
objects of interests to absorb nearly all their thoughts and 
attention. ^ 

And yet Eric was impatient to get on faster. The short 
voyage from Malta to Naples seemed terribly long. He 
was eager to set foot once more on European soil. In 
dreams of the night and in his musings during the day, the 
beautiful Ehine country was constantly before him. In 
Naples and Pompeii, in Eome and Florence, in Venice and 
Milan, in Oomo and Lucerne, he missed one^half the plea- 
sure he might otherwise have got, in his impatience to be 
speeding north. 

To his uncle, however, he said nothing, nor did Hard- 
man guess for a moment the feelings that consumed him* 
Outwardly he was calm and self-possessed. If a sugges- 
tion was mad# that the^ should stay a day or two longer in 
any given plaice he raised no objection, but when night 
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time came he paced his room like a caged bear, and bit his 
nails with vexation. 

In those days o| wandering through Italy they did not 
indulge much in conversation. There was very little in 
common between them ; their tastes lay in opposite direc- 
^tions; they viewed the same things from different stand- 
points. Hence, though they spent all their days in each 
other’s company, and oftfa large portions of the nights, 
they did not get any nearer to each other in thought ox 
feeling. 

On the contrary, they seemed to drift further and further 
apart — not intentionally ; indeed, both strove hard to break 
down this invisible barrier, to speak and act as though no 
shadow of restraint had come between them, and each won- 
dered if the other felt this growing restraint, or if it was 
felt by himself alone. 

So the days sped on and grew into weeks, and evermore 
as they travelled north they felt they were treading on the 
heels of beautiful spring. After Pompeii and Eome and 
Venice, Como and Lucerne were like a benediction. Fairer 
than sculpture, grander than any picture ever wrought by 
the art of man, were the glorious mountains, the sombre 
pine forests, the foaming cataracts, the placid lakes set in 
their frames of giant hills. Eric was a true lover of nature : 
the sweet restfulness of the country possessed for him a 
charm that no town or city could ever have. The first 
glimpse he got of the snow-mountains moved him strangely. 
Such a sense of awe and reverence came over him as he 
had never before experienced. They seemed so vast, so 
white, so pure, so far above earth’s toil and tumult, so near 
to heaven, so moveless in their majesty and stren^h, that 
he could only look at them in silent wonder. 

He had been deeply impressed with the vast magnitude 
of the Colosseum at Eome ; had gazed up into the dome of 
St. Peter’s until his head reeled ; had looked with never- 
ceasing wonder at Giotto’s tower in Florence ; had marvelled 
at the exceeding beauty of the cathedral at Milan ; but in 
comparison with these gleaming pinnacles of snow all those 
things seemed as notl^ 

^^If this were my home I should never want to leave it,’ V 
he said his uncle one day. ^ ^ 
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Indeed/^ was the reply, and the subject dropped. 

Eric almost forgot Claire in those days of sunshine and 
pleasure, while the memory of Mr. Short was rapidly fading 
from his brain. 

It was now, however, Hardman’s turn to be impatient. 
He had received no letter from Homer for many weeks, 
and he was getting anxious to know how affairs were pro- 
gressing at Priory Mere. So they turned their faces once 
more towards the north, and a couple of days after leav- 
ing Lucerne they found themselves, as we have before 
intimated, on the deck of one of the Bhine steamers, 
floating downwards with the stream. 



CHAPTEE XXL 


ERIC GETS IMPATIENT. 

“So, I stiall seo her in three days 
And just one night ; but nights are short, 

Then two long hours, and thsit is mom. 

See how I come, unchanged, imworn ! 

Ifeel, when my life broke off from thine, 

How fresh the splinters keep and fine — 

Only a touch and we combine ^ ” 

Beowning. 

Directl^t Eric left Lucerne all his impatience returned, 
and with two-fold intensity. For once he and his uncle 
were in perfect agreement, they were both eager to push, 
on with as little delay as possible. There had been some 
talk of spending a few days at Baden Baden, but the 
idea was quickly given up. 

There is nothing more to see, Eric,” Hardman said 
the morning they left Bale. 

"*** There’s the Ehine, uncle,” Eric interposed. 

But that will seem but a tame affair after all we have 
seen.” 

No doubt it will, and yet it has doubtless a charm of 
its own, just as Priory Mere has.” 

The truth is,” said Hardman, peevishly, I am getting 
impatient to be back home.” 

So am I for some things,” Eric answered, and yet I 
fancy I shall enjoy the sail down the river.” 

Perhaps so, perhaps so, but I doubt it.” 

The morning, however, when they sailed away from 
Bingen proved to be a glorious one, and as a consequence 
Hardman was in his most gracious mood. Among the 
passengers he found some genial companions, while the 
soenerjjj, if not exactly grand, he admitted was picturesque 
and romantio. 
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It was his intention when he left Bingen to go straight 
forward to Cologne, but during the morning he changed 
his mind. Many of the passengers wfre going to spend 
a night at Ooblentz, and they persuaded him to do the 
same. 

This was a great disappointment to Eric. It meant 
lengthening out the misery of suspense another twenty- 
four hours ; besides which he feared it might mean cutting 
short their stay at Cologne, and so rendering his visit to 
Bonn impossible. 

Moreover, now that he was within ca day’s journey of 
the latter place, he tortured himself with the fear that 
though he might roach Bonn he might not find the object 
of his search. The fates had been so cruel to him in the 
past, and had so persistently conspired to keep him and 
Claire apart, that he was haM afraid that his ill fortune 
in this respect might still follow him, and that he might 
reach the school at Bonn only to discover that the bird had 
flown. ' 

For the first time he raised a feeble protest against his 
uncle’s decision, and when he found him determined, he 
was half disposed to go on alone, and let him follow the 
next day; but he thought better of it before reaching 
Coblentz. He knew that such a course would make his 
uncle terribly angry, and there was not such a fund of 
good feeling existing between them that he could atford 
to waste any of it. oo he braced himself to the inevitable, 
and bore his disappointment without a further word of 
complaint. 

It was well on in the afternoon of the following day 
when Eric discovered that they were getting within sight 
of Bonn. To the right were the Drachenfels, looking 
* gloomy and forbidding, and in the distance the spires of 
Cologne pierced the sky. 

During all the journey he had sat apart from the other 
passengers, silent and unresponsive. Once or twice hie 
unde had joined him, but finding him in no mood for con- 
versation had left him to his thoughts. 

1 suppose they all think I am a bear,” he said to him- 
self once, witl| a poor attempt at a smile. V^But l can^t 
help it. 01ai|e is like no one else. She is the o:|dy real 
friend I hav# ever had except Mr. Short, tod hi, |k>^ 
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fellow, is dead long ere this. And then I have been dis- 
appointed so often, and have waited so long to see her, 
that my heart is in ^ regular tumult.’’ 

And he compressed his lij)s into a smile that had more 
of bitterness in it than anything else. 

I don’t know what I shall do if I find when I get there 
that she ha^gone,” he went on. I shall be too mad to 
contain mysefi, and too disappointed to be civil. If I don’t 
use strong language in such a case, and frighten uncle out 
of his seven senses, it will be what Homer calls a miracle. 
Poor old Homer, wcZn’t he be glad to have us home again,” 
and he lay back in his seat and closed his eyes ; but his 
dream was not of Homer, but of Claire. 

Yet he never thought of himself in the light of a lover. 
He was Claire’s friend, she was his. For six happy months 
they had been thrown together, apd had been all in all to 
each other.’ She had become part of his life, whatever he 
might be to her. The world might change, and men might 
come and go; and he and Claire might never see each 
other again, but in his heart her image would always 
abide. She was Claire, and there never could be another 
like her, so he thought ; and if lie lived to be as old as 
Methuselah he would always think of her as the fairest 
maiden that ever trod the earth. 

So while he mused the time passed on, and at length 
Bonn loomed into sight. 

Then he roused himself and hurried off to find his uncle. 

Shall we land here, uncle? ” he said, touching him on 
the arm. 

So you’re awake at last, are you ? ” Hardman answered, 
with a frown. 

‘M’m not aware that I’ve been asleep,” was the mild 
reply. 

‘ * Not asleep, eh ? Then you might have been, for any 
thing you have seen or learnt.” 

Perhaps I have seen more than you give me credit 
for,” he answered. ‘^But that is not the question. The 
guide-book says it is sometimes a saving of time to land 
here and go on to Cologne by train.” 

It may be so,” was the ungracious reply; but it is 
no savi®^ of t^^ 

not thinking of the trouble,” Eric replied* 
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‘^You need not have told me that,’’ was the answer; 
taking trouble is not one of your strong points,” 

Eric bit his lip for a moment, the!' turned away with 
the remark, ** I am sorry if I have offended you ” ; and 
then made for the side of the boat, for they were rapidly 
nearing the place of landing. 

On the small wharf or pier quite a number qf people had 
gathered, most of them, it appeared, with the expectation 
of meeting friends. Eric scanned their faces in a listless 
kind of way as the boat came gradually to a standstill. He 
had little expectation of seeing any face he knew, and yet 
his heart beat just a little faster, for this was Bonn — the 
place he had often pictured in his dreams, the place which 
for months he had been longing to reach. 

The reality, however, was very unlike his dreams. The 
place was much smaller Ahan he had anticipated. On the 
whole, he was rather pleased than otherwise at that, for he 
imagined that on the following morning when l^e came in 
search of Claire he would have less difficulty in finding her. 

He was feeling just then very annoyed with his uncle. 
He had hoped that they would land at Bonn, and that he 
might have persuaded him to stay there for the night. 
What now, if when he got on to Cologne, his uncle insisted 
on leaving early the next morning ? Where, then, would 
be his dream of meeting Claire ? Truly the fates seemed 
all against him. ^ 

By this time most of the passengers were crowding round 
the gangways. Some few indeed had already landed. On 
the wharf were handshakings and laughter and guttural 
ejaculations that Eric could not understand. 

Then from the little crowd emerged a group of girls, or 
more correctly of young ladies. They came to the edge of 
the wharf to watch the boat glide away. One of them, 
Eric remembered, had been a passenger during part of the 
journey from Coblentz, but he did not remember just then 
at what place she had come on board. 

They were evidently in a cheerful humour, and it was 
clear tib.at some one was still on board they knew, for they 
kept making signals and throwing kisses. 

Eric wato%<i them for a few moments with languid inte- 
rest, for theit broad Dutch faces and swarthy coxaplexions 
did not greatly attract him. Then suddenly he straightened 
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liimself and shaded his eyes with his hand, for the level 
snn rays were very trying. One face in the little group 
was unlike all otheiis. It was a fair face and almost classic 
in shape. 

The boat was on the move again now, and for a few 
moments he glided nearer and nearer the laughing girls. 

Then sud^denly he made a rush for the gangway, but 
too late, the boat had glided away. ^‘Claire,*’ he called, 
but she did not heed him. His voice was lost amid the 
general noise and confusion. He took off his hat and 
waved it frantically •; but her eyes were fixed on some one 
at the other end of the boat. He saw her white hand up- 
lifted, her bonny face wreathed in smiles, then the distance 
swiftly widened till face and form alike were undistin- 
guishable, and Claire had vanished from him once more. 

For several minutes ho remained in the same position, 
straining his eyes over the widening stretch of water, then, 
with a siffh, ho turned away and sought the seat he had 
previousfy occupied That momentary glimpse of Claire’s 
sweet face had set his heart throbbing wildly ; and though 
he knew his uncle was resenting being left so much alone, 
he felt that ho coxild not rejoin him imtil he had recovered 
himself a little. 

Around the big bend of the river the boat swept on. 
But Eric heeded nothing. Hardman paced the deck with 
a |rown upon his face, impatient to reach his destination, 
but his nephew did not heed him. For the moment he 
was oblivious of everything but the one fact, that he had 
seen Claire, and that Claire was just like the Claire of old. 
He knew he had not been mistaken. Mistaken? He 
smiled contemptuously at the thought. Was there another 
face in the world like hers ? Another mouth so firm, and 
yet so sweet? Impossible. She might be a little older 
looking ; taller she certainly was, with a carriage a shade 
more stately and sedate, but she was still Claire, fair and 
lovely as of old. 

Before the boat reached Cologne he had recovered his 
calmness, and more than recovered his serenity. Indeed, 
he felt as though a weight had been taken from his heart. 
The haunting fear that had depressed him for days |)a8t 
was entoely dispelled. Certainty had banished misgiving, 
Aiew hours*more, and then— and then— • 
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He left his seat and joined his uncle ; pretended not to 
notice his stiffness and reserve, chatted pleasantly about 
the incidents of the journey, told funiw stories about the 
passengers, and made himself generally so agreeable that 
Hardman was compelled at length to relent. 

You seem to have recovered yourself, Eric,’^ he said 
ironically. 

‘‘I believe I have, uncle,” was the reply f ‘‘the truth 
is, I haven’t felt at all up to the mark during the day.” 

“You didn’t say you were unwell.” 

“ Well, no ; it was nothing to make a fuss about. I 
simply did not feel very bright, that was all.” 

“ And what medicine have you had to cure you ? ” 

“ I have had no medicine at all,” he answered, with a 
blush. 

“H’m,” and Hardman took off his glasses and wiped 
them; then added, after a pause, “I hope there will be 
no relapse, for you certainly have not been a very enter- 
taining companion for many days past.” * 

“I am very sorry,” was the reply, “but it can’t be 
helped now.” 

“ No ; I suppose not. But for one who is very sorry I 
must say you look very cheerful said Hardman, with a 
frown. 

Eric laughed. “ I want to be as cheerful as I can,” he 
said. “But here is Cologne at last.” 

It was well, perhaps, that the thread of their oonvei^sa- 
tion was broken at this point by the bustle of landing ; for 
had their talk continued much longer, Eric’s cheerfulness 
would have vanished more rapidly than it had come. As it 
was, he was in the highest spirits during all the evening. 

“ One night more — which would vanish quickly in the 
forgetfulness of sleep — and then he would be with Claire;” 
was the burden of aU his thoughts. 

By the first convenient train in the morning he would 
hurry back to Bonn. So he had planned. That Ohi^e 
wonhi be allowed to spend the day with him he did Aot 
doubt, and in that pleasant Bhine country they would 
renew the aei^uaintanoe ihat had been broken by somany 
intervening y^ars. 

How long bis uncle would be disposed to stay id^Cqlo^ 
he did iiot inowi fbr hitherto he had been studioudy 
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snent on the subject ; but he feared that one day only 
would be the extent of his tarrying, for he knew that he 
was getting impatiejit to see Priory Mere once more. 

Still, one whole day with Claire would atone for a great 
deal, and would ease the hunger of his heart, until she 
returned to spend Christmas at Lindon Hall. 

So the hours of the evening wore away till nearly bed- 
time. He was getting ready to retire for the night when 
a knock came to the door that separated his room from his 
uncle^s. 

Yes, uncle,’’ he «alled. 

“Are you busy? Can you spare me a few minutes,” 
was the response. 

“I am at your service,” he said, shooting back the bolt 
on his side the door. 

“Then come here,” and the next moment the door was 
thrown open. 

“Take a chair,” Hardman said, as he advanced to the 
table with a railway guide in his hand. “I have been 
looking up the time tables,” he went on, and I find our 
best plan will be to leave here by the first train to-morrow 
morning for Brussels.” 

Eric’s heart sank, but he said nothing. 

“If we don’t do that,” Hardman continued, “we shall 
land in London on Saturday night, and shall have to wait 
there till Monday for a train to travel home by.” 

“'Well, I see nothing very objectionable in that,” Eric 
said, feeling angry and desperate. 

“ You don’t ! Then let me tell you that I do.” 

“ Why or wherefore ? ” Eric asked. 

“ Because London on a Sunday is the most deadly dull 
and stupid place on the face of the earth, thanks to Chris- 
tian superstition and stupidity.” 

“ Then why not spend Sunday in Paris? You know I 
have not seen Paris yet.” 

“ Well, that would be more sensible,” Hardman said, 
aftlil a pause. “ But the truth is, I want, in the first place 
to get home as soon as possible ; and in the second place, 
I don’t want to si)end an hour longer in this foul smelling 
city than I can possibly help.” 

< * And |iave you decided to go by the early train to-mor* 
row morning?” 
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** I have.’^ 

Quite decided ? 

Yes ; I called you here to let y(^ know, so that you 
might not be late in the morning.’* 

Eric rose to his feet, looking very white and desperate. 
Look here, uncle,” he said. ^^So far, I have yielded 
to your wishes in everything, and yielded without a mur- 
mur ; but in this matter I will not yield without a pro- 
test.” 

Hardman glared at him as though too astonished to 
speak. •; 

‘‘I mean what I say,” Eric went on. had set my 
heart on going on to Bonn to-morrow to see Claire. You 
might have known I should want to see her, and yet you 
deliberately plan and contrive that we shall not meet.” 

Hardman got up and clenched his hands. You dare 
to reply to me in this way,” he hissed. 

1 dare anything,” Eric said, drawing himself up to his 
full height. am no longer a child, though ^ou would 
treat me as one.” 

‘‘ And I have maintained you all these years for this ! ” 
Ah ! you fling my maintenance in my teeth, and so I 
am your slave. Bo it so. I have no intention of disobey- 
ing ; but I claim my right as a man to protest against 
what I conceive to be cruelly inconsiderate and unfair.” 

Hardman curled his lip with scorn. A man, eh ? ” he 
said with a sneer. “We shall see. Anyhow, if you had 
asked me in a proper spirit to remain here a day or two I 
would have considered it. Now we go by the first train 
to-morrow morning. Your protests weigh nothing with 
me.” And walking to the door he opened it, and bowed 
Eric out. 



CHAPTEE XXTT. 

A RETELATION. 

Come loS,ek with me to the first of iill, 

Let U8 lean and love it over again, 

Let U8 now forget and now recall, 

Break the roaaiy in a pearly rain, 

And gather what we let fall.” 

Bbownino. 

Eric awoke next morning with a sense of impending 
trouble, mth a vague and half-defined feeling that some- 
thing unpleasant had happened or was going to happen. 
It had been well on into the small hours before lie had fallen 
asleep. When his uncle had so unceremoniously bowed 
him out of the room the night before, his anger was at 
boiling point. In all his life he never remembered a feel- 
ing so bitter taking possession of him. To his distorted 
imagination, his uncle’s conduct was heartless and cruel in 
the ^extreme. He did not consider that Philip Hardman 
would look at the matter from a very different standpoint ; 
that what to liim would seem such a cruel disappointment 
would seem to the older man no disappointment at all. 
Hardman did not know of his eager hope and anticipation; 
had never associated Bonn with his homeward journey by 
way of the Ehine ; had never thought of Claire when Bonn 
was mentioned ; had never received a hint from Eric that 
he wanted to visit his old companion. 

Eric, however, never thought of these things. Claire had 
so ;|^ed his thoughts, so dominated his hoart, that it 
se JIfed impossible his uncle should never think of her at 
all. Hence his eagerness to get away from Cologne seemed 
part of a deliberate purj)ose to annoy and disappoint him. 

So he lay tossing hour after hour, nursing his wrath, and 
biting his lips with disappointment. To be so near to 
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Claire, to be almost mthin sight of her home, and yet be 
denied the privilege of seeing her — with the exception of 
that momentary glance from the ship’s deck — ^was a disap- 
pointment more bitter than any he haS ever known before. 

The hope had been so bright and so sweet. It had come 
to him after such along delay. It had cheered him through 
so many weeks of wandering, had relieved the tedium of so 
many weary journeys, that to have it dashed from him 
now, when on the very point of realisation, was a thousand 
times worse than if the hope had never^ gladdened him 
at all. , 

So the night wore away, till the grey dawn began to 
steal through the windows, and then Eric fell into a heavy 
and dreamless sleep, and awoke several hours later, as we 
have before intimated, with a sense of impending trouble 
pressing upon him. For several seconds he was unable to 
gather together his scattered senses, or even to remember 
where he was. Then, as in a flash, the angry altercation 
of the previous evening came back to him, and <ihe turned 
away his face from the window with something like a 
groan. He was not the one, however, to try to shirk an 
unpleasant thing when he knew it had to be done. 

^*We have to be off by the 8.30 train,” he said to himself, 
so I had better be getting ready,” and he jumped out of 
bed without further ado, and picked up his watch, which 
was lying on the dressing table. 

*^Well, now, here’s a stupid trick,” he said as his«»eye 
fell upon the dial. How did I forget, I wonder, to wind 
my watch up,” 

Then he held it to his ear and discovered that it was tick- 
ing away steadily enough. 

Surely,” he said, while a bewildered look stole into his 
eyes, it can’t be a quarter to nine o’clock,” and he rushed 
across to the door that led to his uncle’s room and knocked. 
Gently at first, but there was no response ; then louder, 
and after a moment a sleepy voice answered — 

Yes, well, who’s there?” 

It is I, uncle. Do you know what time it is? ” 

<'Noj gracious, we haven’t overslept ourselves, havewe?” 
hayfe, unless my watch has been playing me 
tricks,” Erio^nswered. 

“ And I fcgotto give orders to be called,” Hardman 
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said, rolling out of bed with a thud, and stumping heavily 
across the floor* Why, bless my senses,^’ he called, it’s 
nearly nine o’clock.’’ 

‘‘ That’s what my watch says,” Eric answered. 

“And the train goes at half-past eight,” 

“ So you say,” Eric replied. 

“ Thunder and lightning, and we are left behind.” 

“ Evidently’’ ! ” 

“ Evidently ! ^and in a foul smelling place like this> where 
we are almost certain to take fever.” 

“ If we escaped intTunis and Eome, we are not likely to 
take much harm here,” Eric answered, getting into his 
clothes at the same time as rapidly as possible. 

“ You think not, eh ? ” 

“That is my opinion.” 

“Because you will get out of it as soon as possible, and 
go back to Bonn, I presume.” 

“ With your permission.” 

“You c4n go to Jericho if you like,” was the answer; 
to which Eric made no reply. 

He had looked up the trains the day before, and he dis- 
covered that if he was prepared to go without breakfast 
for once, he would just have time to catch the next train. 

Now breakfast was an institution that Eric never thought 
lightly of. Indeed, he had the profoundest respect for it, 
and generally showed his respect by doing ample justice 
to the fare that was set before him. But for Claire’s sake 
he felt he would not mind sacrificing a hundred breakfasts. 

When next his uncle caUod him he got no response ; for 
Eric was already out of the house, and on his way to the 
station. Another minute and he would have been too late. 

“ Just in time,” he chuckled to himself, with a smile of 
satisfaction, as he flung himself into a comer, and the 
train began to glide slowly out of the station. 

But how long and te<Hou8 the journey seemed^ The 
summer’s sunshine was flooding all the country and light- 
ing mp the distant hills with wondrous beauty ; but he did 
not heed it. He lay back in his corner with closed eyes, 
dreaming of dlaire. 

At last, at last!” he kept saying to himself ; “and by 
a fluke, too. Anyhow, I was the first to awake, so he can’t 
blaihe me.” 
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Then he laughed softly to himself. ^‘Tallc about the 
early bird catching the worm,’’ he went on, ^^4t’s the late 
bird this time, and won’t the worm bef.urprised.” 

Then his humour changed. ‘'I hope I shall not find her 
stiff, and prim, and cold,” he said. These last five years 
must have wrought great changes; but if, instead of the 
Claire of old, 1 find — ^well — ^a prim young lady, I shall be 
dreadfully disappointed.” 

So he communed with himself, and tormented his heart 
with a hundred fears, while the train crawled its slow way 
nearer and yet nearer Bonn. At length, it pulled up at the 
station, and Eric was out in a moment. 

He had no difficulty in finding the school. It was a 
well-known institution in the town ; and the first person 
of whom he inquired directed him straight to the door. 

A few minutes later he was trying to make a servant 
maid understand what he wanted, but with very indifferent 
success, his broken German being almost more bewilder- 
ing to her than his hurried English ; so showing him into 
a pleasant and nicely-furnished sitting-room, she hurried 
away to find some one who might be able to understand 
the handsome stranger. 

Eric threw himself into a chair near the window, and 
waited for several minutes with a fair amount of patience,* 
then he got up and walked about the room, and tried to 
interest himself in the water-colour drawings that adorned 
the walls; finally, he stood before a tall mirror wfiich 
occupied the space between two windows and began to 
criticise his personal appearance. 

^‘My first visit when I get home must be to the tailor,” 
he said to himself, with a smile. These clothes are evi- 
dently getting worse for being new so soon,” and he turned 
sideways and looked over his shoulder. 

Perhaps he was a little vain of his appearance. Noi* 
would it be surprising if he were so. T^, well-propor- 
tioned, mu^ular, with a finely-shaped head, well-set; a 
vreaUffi of dark brown hair, brushed carelessly away from 
a broad forehead, a straight nose, promineht chin, ai^d 
weU-cut mcmth, dark, penetrating eyes, and on his up|H!ir 
lip the f ainfest prophecy of vvhat riper years would bring 
— the enth*! in fact, being such, that he 

might be pirdoned for looking at himself more than onee. 
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** Slie’ll not know me, that^s certain/’ he said, walking 
away to the other side of the room. ** But I do wish she 
would come.” ^ 

The next moment the door opened, and there entered, 
not Claire, but a tall, large, pleasant-faced lady of perhaps 
forty, though it would be hard to say with any degree of 
certainty what her age was. 

^^You halVe come seeking someone, I believe?” she 
questioned, with a pleasant smile, and in perfect 
English. 

“I have called tOiSee Claire Leicester,” he said, blushing 
slightly. 

You know Miss Leicester, I presume ? ” 

“I should do so, at any rate,” he answered. ^^Her home 
and mine adjoin.” 

Surely you are not her friend Eric,” the lady said, 
archly. 

Eric Strome is my name,” he said, feeling a little bit 
confusei® 

Well, she will be pleased,” and the lady smiled again 
and clasped her hands. I will go at once and tell her 
you are here.” 

No, please ! ” he said. ‘‘Do not say who I am, I want 
to give her a surprise.” 

“ Do you know she often talks about you ? ” 

“ Does she ? ” 

Very often. I am English, of course. I am English 
mistress here ; and out of school Miss Leicester and I are 
thrown a good deal together, or rather, perhaps, we seek 
each other’s company,” 

“ I am not surprised at that.” 

“No?” 

“Not in the least.” 

She trailed again, and for a moment seemed as if about 
to reply, then turned quickly round and hurried away. 

The next five minutes seemed an age. He tried to sit 
still, but found it inmossible. Bound and round the room 
he marched, with all Ihe impatience of a prisoner waiting 
the verdict of the jury. 

Would she nev^ come ! Whntwssible reason coiildshe 
have lor keeidn^ away so longr Then a light step sounded 
in lihe hill outside.' the docnr was pu opeu, 
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Claire — radiant and beautiful as a dream- — stood before 
him. 

You wished to see me, I think,’’ said, advancing 
timidly towards him. 

I have called for that purpose,” he said, in a husky, 
unnatural voice. 

Then she stopped suddenly, and looked at him, while 
over her face swept, first a look of perplexity, then of in- 
credulity, then of glad surprise. 

Why, it’s Eric!” she said, her face lighting up as 
though a sudden burst of sunshine felhupon it. 

‘‘ Yes, Claire,” he answered, and their hands met in a 
firm clasp. And then, and then — ^let the truth be told — 
their lips met in a long pure kiss of brotherly and sisterly 
affection. 

Claire was the first to speak. With a half-defiant look 
in her laughing eyes, she said, ‘‘I’ve a right to kiss you, 
Eric, for you are like a brother to me, and oh ! I am so 
glad to see you.” ■ 

“And I am so glad to see you, Claire, and glad to find 
you have not changed.” And he pushed her from him a 
little while he held her hands. “ And yet,” he said, look- 
ing at her with earnest eyes, “ you’ve grown to be a 
woman I ” 

“ Oh, no,” she .'Jaid, laughing, “ I feel quite a girl. In- 
deed, I don’t feei a day older than when we used to sit 
together on Boutor Height.” ‘ 

“ Does that seem a long time ago to you ? ” he asked. 

“ Sometimes it does,” she answered, “ and sometimes it 
seems only like yesterday. But now, Eric, sit down and 
teU me all about yourself. How comes it that you are 
here? I thought you were away down in Algiers with 
your uncle.” 

“We have been there,” he said, “but are now home- 
ward bound.’’ 

“ But which way have you come ? ” 

So he gave her on outline of their journey, and finished 
by telling her that it was in consequence of their oyer- 
sleeping themselves that he was there at all. 

“ Oh, wh|t a Incky nap 1 ’’ she said, laughing. 

“ But imlie is veiy mad,’’ he answered. o 
Oh, nev|r mind that. You teUlum Vhenyeuiret boc^ 
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that I shall be very much disappointed if he does not call to 
see me ; and tell him also that the Major will quite expect 
him to do so. The^t willietch him if anything will.’’ 

Eric laughed. ^^You are as diplomatic as ever,” he 
said ; you could always make him do things that nobody 
else could.” 

* ‘ That’s because I humoured him,” she answered, ‘‘what 
some folks '^on’t condescend to do.” 

“That remark won’t apply here,” he said, laughing. 

“ Won’t it ? Well, you have altered.” 

“Havel?” . 

“ Do you consider yourself a man yet ? ” 

“ Not quite.” 

“I’m glad of that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because directly you consider yourself a man I shall 
drop you.” 

“ You will ? ” 

“ Yesf I shall be stiff and proper.” 

“ Which would be very improper.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because sisters should never be stiff with their bro- 
thers,” he answered. 

“Oh, indeed, that’s a point that will have to be con- 
sidered,” she said, her eyes brim full of merriment. 

“And in the meantime I must enjoy a brother’s privi- 
lege to the full,” and he leant over and kissed her again. 

She did not protest or pout, she blushed just a little, and 
after awhile said — 

“ I really think, Eric, we shall have to give over being 
children.” 

Her maimer had become quite grave, and for awhile 
silence fell between them. Had she, with quick womanly 
instinct, detected the truth ? Was there something in his 
manner or tone that revealed his heart ? Or had her own 
heart responded to that symbol of friendship in a way that 
she had not dreamed of before ? 

To Eric the sjmbol had become a revelation. The touch 
of her lips had unlocked the treasure-house of his heart, 
and all its store of love was henceforth hers. He had 
pome in^o her presence a youth ; her touch had made him 
a man. Henceforth life would have a new meaning and a 
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new aim; to become worthy of Claire would be his highest 
ambition. 

^*Do you know I saw you yesterday, Claire/* he said, 
breaking the silence. 

‘‘No/* she said, looking up eagerly. 

“ I shouted from the boat, and waved my hat, but you 
were too proud to notice me.” 

“ What, last evening? ** 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I did see you, but never guessed that the young 
giant could be you.” « 

He laughed at her description, and then answered — 

“ Now, Claire, what is to be the day’s programme ? 
Can you get a day off, or am I to return to Cologne after 
this brief interview ? ” 

“ You’ll not return till night?” she answered, laughing. 

“Well, I’m not anxious to go back if you can spare the 
time.” 

“ I’ll go at once and make application, and gfet ready. 
I know I can get off. And, Eric, we’ll cross the river, and 
climb the Drachenfels ; it will seem like Eoutor Height.” 

“Splendid!” he said. “But, meanwhile, I’ll go in 
search of a restaurant ; I have had no breakfast yet.” 

“ Oh, what a shame ! ” she answered. 

“ I’ll be back again by the time you are ready,” he said, 
laughing ; “so don’t concern yourself.” 

She was waiting on the doorstep when he returned, 
looking, as Homer would have expressed it, lovelier than 
a flower. The promise of her girlhood had been more 
than fulfilled ; she was swiftly developing into a beautiful 
woman. It was the supremest moment of Eric’s life when 
he walked away by her side, down through the University 
grounds, in the brilliant May sunshine, and in siglj|i Of the 
great solemn river. 

But who shall tell the story of that day? It was as 
though the pent backj gladness of years was allowed to 
flow over.it. Swift as a dream it sped, and yet more beau- 
tiful than any dream that poet ever described. 

All too soon it came to an end. But Claire was not a bit 
depressed. f ‘ I shall see you again to-morrow,” she said. 
“ You must lake this note to your uncle, and if it joes not 
Mng him tofBonn I’m a 
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You are that whether he comes or stays/^ And, rais* 
ing her hand to his lips, he hurried away to catch the 
train. m 

it was quite dark when he reached Cologne; and he 
was beginning to feel a little bit troubled about the recep- 
tion his uncle would give him. He had a feeling, too, 
that he had been a little inconsiderate and more than a 
little selfish fn his pleasure. While he had been enjoying 
himself with Claire, his uncle had been alone in a strange 
city without a companion. 

‘‘I shall get a warm reception,” he said, as he mounted 
the steps of the hotel— perhaps warmer than I^m prepared 
for.” 
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A MEMORABLE DAY. 

** Not beautiful in curve and Ijne, 

But something more and better, 

Tlio secret charm, eluding art. 

Its spirit, not its letter ; 

An inborn grace thjit nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance, 

Tho warmth of genial courtesy, 

Xho calm of self-reliance.” 

WniTTIER. 

Philip Hardman was pacing his room in a very sulky 
humour. In fact, he had been in a sulky humour the 
whole of the day. It was a frequent little joke of his that 
he enjoyed being alone, because he liked good coini>any, 
but, for some reason or other, his own company had not 
been particularly agreeable to-day. He was annoyed with 
himself for having missed his train, annoyed with Eric for 
leaving him as he had done, annoyed with the waiters, 
because they did not pay him more attention, and annoyed 
with the smells when he had gone into the streets. The 
only thing that had pleased him was the cathedral. Its 
magnificent proportions, its delicate tracery, its lofty open- 
work spires (only just completed), its embroidered but- 
tresses, its richly-stained windows, all appealed to his 
artistic sense, and allayed, in some small measure, the ill- 
humour that dominated him. 

^ And though he deemed it an awful waste for a commu- 
nity to spend so much time and money in commemorating, 
or in propagating, a superstition, yet he could not deny that 
the Church had well patronised the arts, and that but for 
Ghristianity-^superstition as he deemed it — ^those wondrous 
pictures in stone would never have been wrought. 

Still, noting could entirely lift him out of t]^e sulks 
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and, directly dinner was over, he retired to his bedroom, 
intending to get early to bed, so that he might be up be- 
times in the momii;j^. He was still pacing his room, prior 
to undressing, when a knock came to the door ; and, in 
response to the usual Oome in,” a waiter entered with a 
letter on a tray. 

‘^The young gent has got back, and has brought this 
letter,” the •waiter said, in his very best English. 

** Very good, what is he doing now ? ” 

He is getting some supper.” 

Hungry, as us\jal? Will you tell him I wish to see 
him when he has sufficiently satisfied his appetite ? ” 

I will, sir,” and he backed out with a graceful bow, 
and closed the door. 

Written an apology, I expect,” Hardman grunted, 
walking up to a table on which a couple of candles were 
burning, and throwing himself into an easy chair. And 
quite time he did apologise. Hullo, though, what’s this ? 
A woman’s handwriting, as I am a living rUan ; scented, 
too, by Jove, an d in the daintiest envelope. Here’s a romance 
for an old bachelor,” and he smiled grimly, while he tore 
open the envelope, and began to read. 

Eor the next five minutes his face was a study. Its 
expression changed more rapidly than a chameleon 
changes its colour. When he had reached the end he 
commenced it again, and read it through a second time, 
then he lay back in his chair, closed his eyes, iand 
laughed softly. The letter was as follows : — 

You DEAR OLD Mr, PHILOSOPHER, — I am really sur- 
prised at you. I am, indeed. The very idea of your 
thinking of going back to England without visiting me. 
What will the Major say? Amd what shall I say? I, 
who have been such a friend to you, who never misplaced 
your books, or upset your fossils, or hid your glasses, or 
put pins in your chair, or any of the other rude things 
that girls usually do. Eeally, if you are going to treat 
me in this way after all my kindness, I shan’t be friends 
with you ; I shan’t, indeed. But, of course, you don’t 
mean it. You are only teasing me a bit, after your wont, 
I know you wiU be over to-morrow, and so I have arranged 
for anolner half-holiday, and 1 shall put on my best gown 
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in honour of your coming, and shall take you to see all 
the sights of Bonn (there are not many, unfortunately), 
so that you may have a good report to take back to Uncle 
Preston. I’m the same little girl who used to come so 
often to Priory Mere, only grown a bit bigger, that’s all. 
I know you’ll be delighted to see me, just as you used to 
be in the old days ; and that I shall be delighted to see 
you goes without saying. I shall look my very best and 
smile my sweetest. So no more at present, as the school- 
girls say, — From yours very sincerely, 

Cl^iee Leicestek.” 

'^Oh, confusion take the girl,” he chuckled. She’s 
just like her mother in some things ; and, old simpleton 
that I am, I expect I’ll have to yield to her. Of course, 
the Major will expect me to call and see her. I never 
thought of that ; and really, now that I think about the 
matter, I shall be pleased to see the girl, for her own 
sake, and for her mother’s sake. Ah, me, if her mother 
had iDeen true to me ” 

But he did not finish the sentence. A knock came to 
the door at that moment, and a second later Eric entered. 

So you have returned at last ? ” Hardman said, rising 
to his feet, with a frown. 

Yes, uncle. I am sorry to have left you all day, but 
I could not very will get back sooner.” 

Oh, no, of course not; no one was so idiotic as to 
suppose you could.” 

know I ran away very unceremoniously this morning, 
but — ” m- ' ■ 

^^But you stayed away as long as possible to make up 
for it.” 

You see I missed the train that would have brought 
me back in time for dinner.” 

And so got the girl to write an apology for you ?” 

For a moment or two Eric remained silent, then, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, he said, Is this what 
you wished h) see me for?” 

And if so, what then ? ” 

** I will a^k you to excuse me tresspassing further bh 
youTtime..” l'.''^;' ',.' . 

a little, and was silent. 
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tliat the lad had become a man. That he was no longer 
to be treated as a child, or mocked with impnnity. 

Eric was the firsk to break the silence. I presume/’ 
he said, ‘^we shall start by the first train to-morrow 
morning?” 

, hardly know,” was the reply, in a much milder 
tone. ^‘ That is a matter I have been considering. It 
has occurreJ to me that the Major might not be altogether 
pleased if I did not call upon his niece ; and, seeing wo 
missed our train this morning, we shall scarcely lose any 
time by waiting here another day.” 

‘*Very good,” Eric said. “I have no doubt it would 
gratify Major Preston if you ran out to Bonn.” 

‘'Yes, the same thought has occurred to me. So I 
think we will settle on that. I fancy, too, the girl her- 
self will be pleased to see me.” 

“lam sure she will, uncle.” 

“ She has said as much, has she ? ” 

“ She lias, and repeated it again and again.” 

Hardman smiled ; the assurance that Claire wanted to 
see him flattered his vanity. 

“ I hope we’ll have a pleasant day together,” he said, 
in his most agreeable tones, and then they parted for the 
night. 

The next day was a memorable one in Hardman’s his- 
to:^. Claire had invited her friend, Mary Vincent, the 
E^lish mistress, to join them in their little picnic. Hard- 
man was not overpleased at first, but he was soon mollified. 
Half an hour in Mary Vincent’s company convinced him 
thatl^he was no ordinary woman. Her fine, generous face 
was the index of a generous and noble nature. She had, 
too, that strange, magnetic power which draws out and 
calls into play all that is best in the characters of those ^ 
idle might happen to be with. 

Hardman was fascinated, and yet knew not why or 
wherefore. There was nothing obtrusive in her manner 
or conversation. Herspeech was never brilliant, her voice 
Was low, though musicat as silver bells. Somehow, in her 
company, he felt a better man ; he hod a feeling as Ihough 
it would be impossible to be peevidi or sulky when she was 
near^ they never talked about religion or discussed a 
fi^le prinoi;^e for the day# Books they dfSoUlHiSdi 
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and birds, fossils, flowers, and ferns. So the afternoon 
wore away in the most delightful fashion. 

Eric and Claire were left to entertaii^ themselves as they 
well knew how to do. 

« Why, those elderly folk are quite enamoured of each 
other,” Claire said, wdth a laugh, as she looked back, and 
saw them loitering far behind. 

I am surprised at uncle,” Eric replied, “ for I quite 
expected he would monopolise you to-day. And then, as a 
rule, he has quite a horror of strange ladies.” 

One wouldn’t think so from his manner this afternoon, 
at any rate.” 

That is true. But you should have seen how he treated 
some elderly spinsters in Florence and Venice. It really 
was most laughable.” 

^^Ah, but Mary Vincent is no designing spinster,” Claire 
said, with enthusiasm. ^^She really is the most splendid 
woman I over knew.” 

I wonder she has to drudge as a school teacher,” Eric 
replied, after a pause. 

“ So does every one else. It is one of those anomalies 
we sometimes stumble across that no one can explain. And 
yet she seems quite content ; and, as for the girls, they all 
adore her.” 

Why, Claire, how enthusiastic you are,” he said, with 
a laugh. 

So would you be, Eric,” she replied, ‘*if you knew 
her as well as I do. But where are they, I wonder ? ” 

They have struck off into some other path, I expect,” 
he said. They evidently don’t want us.” * 

^*In which case we shall be driven to the necessity of 
entertaining ourselves,” was the laughing reply ; and she 
locked her hands across his arms, as she used to do in the 
old days when they rambled together through Lindon 
Woods. 

For awhile he did not speak. He was too blissfully 
happy to talk. To walk by Claire’s side, to feel her 
hands upon his arm, to look now and then into her bright, 
happy face, and listen to the low, sweet music of her voice 
—that was all he wanted. 

Before them was a long avenue of trees, on the floor of 
which the lunlight lay in yellow patohes* Ab<S^e their 
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heads the branches interlaced, forming a perfect canopy. 
On either side the forest stretched as far as eye could see, 
and all around thcTi the summer air made (beamy music 
among the trembling leaves. 

“ It seems like old times, Eric,’^ Claire said at length, 
tightening her fingers on his arm. 

*‘It does, Claire,” he said, in dreamy tones. Would 
tliat such tir&es would never pass away.” 

If they pass to give place to something better, it is all 
right,” she answered, cheerfully. 

What can be better than this? ” he asked. 

“Oh, many things. If we live right, life grows better 
all the while, and the best lies at the end.” 

“ I am afraid that is not my philosophy,” he answered, 
slowly. 

“I know nothing about philosophy,” she answered; 
^ * but faith and hope I have, and so the future can never 
be dark.” 

“ And faith and hope I fear I have not,” he said, after 
a pause. “ And so ” 

“And so you stumble and fear the dark,” she inter- 
posed, quickly. “ But you will grow out of that in time.” 

“ How wise you talk,” he said, laughingly. 

“ Do I ? Then we’ll drop the subject. You’ll go to see 
uncle, of course, as soon as you get home.” 

“ You may be sure of that.” 

^ He misses you very much. Do you know, I believe 
he feels your being away much more than he has ever felt 
my absence ? Poor uncle, he is not at all well, and he 
seeml^ to get no better. Sometimes I think ho has some 
great troiible . that is eating out his heart ; and then aunt, 
though she is very good to him, and all that, is not just 
company for him : I don’t thi^ she quite understands 
him.^’ 

“ It is time you came home to live,” he answered. 

“Yes, I think that myself, sometimes,” she said, with a 
far-away look in her eyes. “Well, well, only another 
six months, and I shall be ^ home for good,’ as the girls 
say.” 

“ WiU you be glad ?” 

“ Yes, ior some things, though I have been very hapOT 
here. SM it is getting time I took some share in: & 
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world’s work. When I was liome at Christmas Mr. Quayle 
showed me how I might help in many ways.” 

Mr. Quayle ?” Eric asked, suddenly,, Who is he 

The Eev. Heber Quayle, the new curate,” she said ; 

don’t you know him ? ” 

For a moment his lip curled scornfully. No,” he said, 

I do not know him, nor do ” then he bit his lip and 

was silent. ' 

^‘He is very nice,” she went on, innocently. was 
thrown a good deal into his company at Christmas, and 
really he is very hard-working and ze^.ous.” 

Oh, no doubt,” he replied, shortly. Such people 
usually are.” 

^^Oh, no, there I disagree with you,” she said, quickly. 
“ Uncle says Mr. Quayle is one in a thousand.” 

Indeed! W^ill it take him long to finish his work at 
Lindon?” 

How innocent you are,” she said, laughing up into his 
face. A clergyman’s work cannot be finished ii£ a month 
or a year.” 

‘‘Then he’s likely to be a permanent institution?” ho 
questioned. 

“ I think it is very likely,” she said. “ Mr. Lane is 
really past work, and if he resigns the living, which I 
expect he will, Mr. Quayle is almost certain to get it.” 

“Indeed!” 

“I believe the living is in uncle’s gift,” she went t)n, 
“ and besides Mr. Quayle stands well with his bishop.” 
“Oh!” 

“Ay!” 

Then they both burst out laughing, and after awhile 
their conversation drifted into another channel, much to 
Bric’e satisfaction. He had made up his mind, on first 
hearing about the new curate, lhat he should dislike him. 
He resented his coming to Lindon at all, while his friend- 
liness with Claire was intolerable. Homer’s letters had 
made him uncomfortable enough, and now Claire’s own 
words had |mly intensified the fe^^^ He resolved^ how- 
ever, he wduld not betray his feeUngs any more than 
could possilly help, and so was only too thankful when the 
eonversati# d to other subjects. ^ 

A little later they ^ upon 
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Vincent, seated upon a fallen tree, engaged in a most ani- 
mated conversation. 

^‘ Oh! here you Are at last,’’ the latter said, looking up 
with a pleasant smile as the young people sauntered 
to wards them. 

► “ Bather here you are at last,” Claire answered, her eyes 

hrimming over with mirth. 

‘'We gave up attempting your rapid pace,” Hardman 
said, rising to his feet and smiling. 

“All very fine,” Claire laughed, “only it won’t do. 
I consider I’ve been*shamefully neglected.” 

“ You ?” they said in chorus. 

“Yes. Mr. Hardman comes to see me, and then for- 
sakes me at the very first opportunity.” 

“I did. Miss Claire, what I thought most agreeable,” he 
said, with a bow. 

“ Oh, yes, it’s all very well for you to try to get out of it 
in that w^y,” she said. “But I am not going to accept such 
clumsy apologies.” 

“ i^,’^he said with mock g-ravity, “but you wall relent. 
Miss Claire. When you see our sincerity you will relent.” 

And then Miss Vincent produced the sandwiches from her 
satchel, and for awhile conversation ceased. 

So the sweet summer afternoon sped on, and all regretted 
when it came to an end. In the life of Claire and Miss 
Vincent it was a pleasant break, a grateful halt in the fag 
and grind of their daily life. To Eric it was a blissful 
dream, that he would have liked to have lasted for ever. 
To Hardman it was a change, as pleasant as tmexpeeted. 
A grateful interlude in his unharmonious life, the memory 
of which would abide for many a long day to come. 

Three days later they were on English soil again, and 
rapidly nearing Lindon Station. Eric was in a fever of 
impatience and excitement. All interest in the journey 
hpme had ceased after that afternoon in the woods at Bonn, 
and Hardman was as impatient to get home as Eric. The 
seven monihs they had been away seemed a long period to 
look back upon, and each was hungering for a sight of 

Hardman, however, betrayed no feeling. It would have 
been mi^bilosophic to do iso. But Edo was not troubled by 
any Bueh consiaeration. He was impatient to get home. 
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and he showed his impatience in a dozen ways. At length 
the landscape began to grow familiar as the train sped on. 
Now the engine was slackening her pace. Eric dropped 
the window with a thud and pushed his head as far out as 
he could with safety. 

There’s Homer,” he shouted ; bless his honest old 
face. He hasn’t seen me yet. Now he has ; there goes 
his red pocket-handkerchief Hurrah ’ Hurrah !” 



OHAPTEE XXIV. 


• A PASTORAL VISIT. 

To do Thy will m more than praise, 

As words arc less than deeds ; 

And simple trust can find Tliy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 

Our friend, our brother, and our Lord, 

What may Thy service be ? 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word. 

But simply following lliee.” 

Whittibe. 

The travellers had scarcely been at home twenty-four hours 
when they received a visit from the Eev. Heber Guayle. 
Hardman had just finished his lunch and had retired to the 
library for his afternoon^s nap. Eric had gone into the 
garden to have a talk with Homer. 

parah, on opening the door, stood for some moments in 
confusion, hardly knowing what reply to make. She knew 
her master hated to be disturbed during the early afternoon. 
Moreover, he had not recovered yet from the weariness con- 
sequent on his long journey, and besides all this he hated 
parsons of all descriptions, and would never see one if there 
was any possibility of avoiding the interview. 

Pm afraid master won’t be able to see you this after- 
noon, sir,” Barah said atlen^h, dropping a curtsey. *‘But 
I’ll go to his room and see.” 

Mr. 4uayle, however, was not a man to stand upon cere- 
mony. He had come for a specific purpose, and he did not 
intend to be baulked. From all he had been able to gather 
duripg Ms six months residence in Lmdon, Mr. Hardman 
had been sadly neglected. Year after year he stayed away 
£t^m ch|irch, and yet Mr. Lane admitted he never went to 
see Mm. Mr. Quayle considered a shocking negl^ 
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of duty on the part of the rector, though he had sufficient 
grace not to say so. 

The fact that Hardman was an avowal Agnostic, instead 
of being a reason for neglecting him, Mr. Quayle considered 
rather an additional reason for paying him more than ordi- 
nary attention. Indeed, the more the curate thought the 
matter over the more he yearned for the opportunity of 
bearding the recluse in his den, and showing him his where- 
abouts. 

Being only a young man, his discretion had had scarcely 
time to develop itself yet, while his real was at boiling 
point. That he could completely demolish all Mr. Hard- 
man’s arguments he had no doubt, and as for the nephew, 
he thought he would be able to make a convert of him in a 
week. 

Instead of waiting, therefore, for Sarah to return with 
her master’s message, he followed close upon her heels. 
Curates, he argued, had rights and privileges that ordinary 
men did not possess. For a layman to do what he was 
doing would, of course, be a mark of ill-breeding ; but he, 
being a priest, was not bound by the ordinary usages of 
society. 

Moreover, here was an old sheep that had strayed away 
from the fold, and had got entangled in the thicket of scien- 
tific and philosophic doubt, and was in danger of perishing 
eternalty. Hence in rescuing such an one, the shepherd 
could not afford to stand upon ceremony. He must be 
saved willy nilly, without question or apology. 

In response to Sarah’s timid knock, alow ‘^Oome in” 
was growled from within ; and, opening the door, she 
entered ; but before she had time to state her errand, or 
even open her lips, Mr, Quayle pushed past her, and intro- 
duced himself. 

Hardman rose from his chair, white with anger. * * What’s 
the meaning of this, Sarah?” he demanded. The idea of 
a stranger pushing himself unbidden into his smcttcm %ano^ 
tarum was perfectly intolerable. Not a dozen people in 
the world |ad ever been into this room, and for this 
stranger to thrust himself upon his presence in this uncere- 
monious wa|r angered him almost beyond endurance. ^ 

^^ My goop man, calm yourself,” said the Curate, before 
Sarah had time to speak. “ I can assure yourr-^” 
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** I can assure you, you are not wanted here ! thundered 
Hardman, white with rage. 

My dear friend^’’ said the Curate, smiling, “ don’t- ” 

^^Let me say I am no ‘dear friend ’ of yours, I never 
saw you before, and what is more, I never wish to see you 
^ again.” 

“ I’m very sorry, I’m sure,” was the complacent reply. 
“ But let nfe say, as the servant of the Church, I’m 
bound ” 

“You are not bound to be rude under any circum- 
stances ! ” thundered Hardman. 

“ My dear sir, it is you who are rude. I fear you forget 
who I am.” 

“What does it matter to me who you are? I see by 
your dress, and if I were blind I could guess, by your im- 
pertinent eifrontery, that you are some canting parson. And 
let me tell you, once for all, that parsons are not wanted at 
Priory Mere.” 

“I gri%ve to hear such sentiments,” said Mr. Quayle, 
with imperturbable gravity. “ But it only the more fully 
convinces me that I did my duty in coming to see you.” 

“Then you did not bring him here, Sarah?” he said, 
turning to his trembling housekeeper. 

“No, indeed, sir,” Sarah answered, with great readiness. 
“ I told ’im I did not think you would see ’im; but he 
followed me, sir, to your room.” 

Philip Hardman grew suddenly calm. He began to feel 
that the ebullition of temper to which he had yielded was 
unseemly and unphilosophic, and that unless he pulled him- 
self together, and held the curb rein with a firm hand, it 
would be woe betide his reputation. So, assuming his most 
serious manner, while Sarah quietly sidled out, he turned 
again to the Curate. 

“And you consider this the conduct of a gentleman ? ” 
he said, in tones that wefe meant to be withering. 

“I consider I have only done my duty,” Mr. Quayle said, 
lightly, and he smiled in his most patronising manner. 

“Tour duty?” sneered Hardman. 

“ Tes, sir, my duty ! ” 

“ Tour duty to whom, pray ?” 

‘‘My ^uty^ to the Churm, whose priest I am, and whose 
privileges I dispense.” 
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Which Church?’’ Hardman scornfully questioned, 
there are so many of them.” 

There is only one Church^^^ said MraQuayle, with lofty 
condescension. 

Ah! you are but a young man,” said Hardman, mus- 
ingly, ^^so that will account for it.” 

Account for what ? ” 

Your ignorance.” 

Do you intend to insult me ? ’* said Mr. Quayle, in 
sudden wrath. 

“ Oh dear no,” said Hardman with tprovoking coolness, 
pray be seated.” 

I prefer to stand, thank you.” 

As you will.” 

You are in my parish, Mr. Hardman.” 

Indeed 1 ” 

Therefore I have come seeking you.” 

** For a subscription ? ” 

No, sir, it is not yours I seek, but you.” 

Interesting. Will you take me in instalments, or in 
the lump ? ” 

This is mere trifling, Mr. Hardman.” 

I am glad you think so.” 

You are an unbeliever, I am told ? ” 

“Oh dear no, you have been wrongly informed.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, very glad ; you have taken a 
great load ofl my mind.” ^ 

^ \ That is satisfactory.” 

“ Then I presume you have not come to church in the 
past from some personal objection to the Eector.” 

“Oh, no, nothing of the sort. I consider Mr. Lane a 
most interesting old fossil.” 

But you say you believe in the Church.” 

“ Pardon me, I said no such th^g.” 

“ But you said you were not an unbeliever.” 

“Thatisso. I believe very strongly.” 
do not quite foUow^y 

“ Then I will make my meaning dear, I belieye yqut 
Church is ^ antiquated and a decaying superstition; Snd 
the sobner |t is swept away the better.” 

Mr. Cli^^le into a chmr as though^ he h^ 

been diot.| admission was so mum w<^ 
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than he had anticipated that it nearly took his breath 
away. 

“ My good sir, ’’the exclaimed, as soon as he had re- 
covered himself ; please withdraw those terrible words. 
I really cannot stay w;here our Holy Catholic Church is 
spoken of in such disgraceful terms.” 

^‘My de%r sir,” was the malicious answer, ‘^ no one 
wishes to detain you against your will.” 

But really, sir, do change your belief,” said the Curate, 
pleadingly. 

Could you chai%e yours ? ” Hardman demanded. 

“I could, if it were right and necessary to do so,” said 
the Curate, after a pause. 

Hardman laughed. ^^Yes,” he answered, after a few 
seconds ; “ no doubt you could.” 

The Curate felt baffled, and looked distressed. Some- 
how the arguments he had intended to use bad all slipped 
his memory : while his imbelieving parishioner had so 
adroitly fenced that he had been unable to get to close 
quarters with him. 

This will never do,” he thought. ‘‘I am getting 
worsted ; and if I do not make the best of this opportunity 
I shall never forgive myself.” So, drawing himself up to 
his full height, he made a final plunge. 

^*Look here, Mr. Hardman,” he said, *‘1 should be 
trg-itor to myself and the Church if I did not warn you of 
your peril. Outside the Church there is no salvation. God 
has ordained that men should be saved by her offices and 
sacraments. K you refuse these you will be cast into outer 
darkness, where hope and mercy never come.” 

Young man,” said Hardman, cynically, ** if I am any 
judge you are in outer darkness now. You seem to be 
Ignorant of the very first principles of your own philo- 
sophy.” , 

** How dare you, sir,” said Mr. Quayle, in a sudden 
blaze of temper, ‘‘What do you know of the Christian 
religion^” 

“ I simply know what I have read in vour Testament. I 
have looked^^^^ all ‘ ism’s ’ as an outsi^r, and at ‘ Christ- 

“ But you seem to have dropped Jesus Clbxis^ 
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man went on, in his most cynical vein. Not respectable 
enough, perhaps ; too much of a democrat, eh ? Well, he 
did choose queer company, and whem» He spoke He hit 
hard, especially at you very pious folk. I rather liked 
Him for that. It’s many years since I read your New 
Testament, but I’ll look it up again some of these days.” 

“You should take the teachings of the Church,” said 
Mr. Quayle in alarm. 

“ Not at all,” said Hardman, “ I like to get things first 
hand if possible. And as well as I remember the Founder 
of your Church spoke with great plglinness. But there, 
I’m forgetting. You’ve dropped the Founder. He wasn’t 
respectable, according to your modern notions. Worked 
as a carpenter, if I remember, and associated with vulgar 
people.” 

“ This is quite irrelevant,” said Mr. Quayle, angrily. 
“I did not say that the Church had dropped its Founder.” 

“ Oh, no, only implied it,” went on Hardman, with 
unusual animation. “ In your little exhortation t^o me you 
did not even mention His name. You seem to have sub- 
stituted an abstract something, which you call the ‘Church,’ 
for the concrete J esus. Of course, if you like the change 
it is not for me to comidain.” 

“But the Church is not an ‘ abstract something,’ as you 
term it,” said Mr. Quayle, shifting uneasily in his chair. 
“ It is much more than that.” 

“ As you will,” said Hardman. “ But seeing you gen^e- 
men of the cloth have so completely shifted your ground, 
I shall have to reconsider my arguments. Years ago we 
used to be told that Christ saved men, now it is the 
Church.” 

“ The Church is His Almoner, if I may so speak,” said 
Mr, Quayle, “ and her sacraments the channels through 
which His salvation comes.” 

“Interesting, but somewhat complicated,” observed 
Hardman ; “ and by no means in accordance with the 
teachings of J esus Christ, if my memoiy serves me right. 
StiB, it is no concern of mine. You may turn your New 
Testament inside out or upside down for aU that I care. 
Only, excmie me, it hardly seems honest to so completely 
change youar front and yet stick to the old name.” 

“Not honest! What do you mean ? ” 
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“Why, if Paul’s philosophy was Christian, yours is 
something else, and you ought in common honesty to drop 
the name.” • 

Mr. Quayle rose slowly to his feet, with knitted brows. 

“Mr. Hardman,” he said, “I grieve for you; you are 
in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity. But 
I will not argue further with you now, I will see you 
again.” * 

Hardman went at once to the door and opened it, and 
without another word the curate walked out. 

In the drive he came face to face with Homer and Eric. 

“Good afternoon, Homer,” he said, with quite a cheer- 
ful air. “And this, I presume, is Mr. Strome. Excuse 
me, Mr. Strome, but I don’t think we need stand upon 
ceremony. I am the Eov. Heber Quayle, curate-in-charge 
of this parish. I have been to see your uncle, and have 
had a most interesting conversation with him, I hope you 
are well, Mr. Strome.” 

“I aA quite well, thank you,” Eric replied, stiffly, the 
Curate’s patronising manner being anything but agreeable 
to him. 

“ I am naturally anxious,” went on Mr. Quayle, looking 
at the retreating figure of Homer, “ to get to know all my 
parishioners, especially the young men. You see I am but 
a young man myself.” 

Eric looked at him, but did not reply. 

*“ And in your case, Mr, Strome, I may say my anxiety 
amounts to concern,” he went on. 

“Indeed,” Eric said, shortly. 

“You are between two fires, as it were,” said Mr. 
Quayle. 

“I was not aware of it,” said Eric. 

“ That is very likely, and for that reason the greater 
your danger. Indeed, I consider you are in a most perilous 
position,” 

“ Perhaps you would not mind explaining yourself,” 
said Eric, coldly. 

** That is what I am most anxious to do, ” said the Curate. 
“ On one side of you is the deadly sin of unbelief, on the 
other side the stiH more deadly sin of schism.” 

“ Yo^ talk in riddles,” said Eric. 

“ Then I will speak plainly. On one side there is your 
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imde, who, I grieve to find, is a very free thinker indeed, 
and on the other side is that dangerous old pharisee and 
schismatic, your gardener.^* « 

You mean Homer ? ” 

Yes ; and I fear his wife is as bad as he. I think I 
have made an impression on Peggy ; but the other two are 
hardened in their wickedness.’* 

You mean by wickedness, I presimie, falsehood, theft, 
idleness, and kindred vices.” 

^*Well, not exactly in the first instance. I mean the 
wickedness of schism, of disloyalty to 'ihe Church ; and if 
people will be guilty of the greater wickedness, the lesser 
generally follows” 

“And so you assume that because Homer does not 
attend your Church, or pin his faith to your creed, that, 
therefore, ho is not to be trusted ? ” 

“Do not speak of my Church, Mr. Strome. It is the 
Catholic Apostolic Church of which I speak.” 

“ I accept your correction.” ‘ 

That is right ; and now I hope you will see that the 
man who deliberately perpetuates the sin of schism cannot 
be expected to have regard to niceties in other matters.” 

“Then you would have me keep my eye on Homer ? ” 

“ I wonid, indeed ; and on his wife also.” 

For a moment Eric was silent. Then, lifting his eyes, 
and looking Mr. Quayle straight in the face, he said, “This 
is our first meeting, Mr. Quayle.” 

“That is so, Mr. Strome.” 

“ Then, as far as I am concerned, I hope it may be the 
last.” 

Mr. Quayle fairly jumj)ed. 

“ You look surprised,” went on Eric. “ But I consider 
you a very dangerous character. A man who, by inuendo 
and insinuation, would rob another man of his character, 
and that other man one of the most honest souls that ever 
breathed, is not — ^ — ” 

“Pray stop, Mr. Strome,” interposed the Curate ; “you 
altogether misunderstand me. I make no charge against 
Homer, beyond the fact that he is a schismatic* 1 fear 
already his influence upon you has not been good.” ^ i 

“ Excuse me,” said Eric, “ I paid particular attf tttion to 
what you s^id; and, furthermore, let me tell you that yoti 
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have no need to concern yourself about matters that are no 
concern of yours.” 

But it does concern me,” said Mr. Quayle. You are 
in my parish. I am your clergyman now. I see your 
danger, and, however painful to me, I must warn you.” 
‘‘But you need not throw stones at others.” 

“I have told Homer to his face what I think of him.” 

“ He has hot told you what he thinks of you, perhaps.” 
“Well, no!” 

“ For which you should feel grateful, Mr. Quayle. Good 
afternoon.” # 

And before the astonished Curate could reply, Eric 
was gone. 



CIIAPTEE XXV. 

THE CURATE PERPLEifiD. 

‘‘ Heaven j)ity you ! So little turuB 

The stream of our lives from the right ; 

So like is the flame that bums 
To the hearth that gives warmth and liglit. 

So flne the impassable fence 

Set for ever Twixt right and wrong, 

Between white lives of innocence 
And dark lives too dreadful for song.” ^ 

Lewis Moebis. 

Mr. CiuAYLE returned to tlie Eectory in a very uncomfort- 
able frame of mind. He had told Mr. Lane what he 
proposed doing, and how he quite expected to make con- 
verts of both Mr. Hardman and his nephew, and the old 
Rector had chuckled good-humouredly to himself, and 
secretly wished that he could bo at Priory Mere and 
witness the interview. He did not attempt to check 
his Curate’s ardour or enthusiasm, or to advise him as to 
the best method of procedure. 

Discretion comes with experience,” was his reflection, 
** and Quayle will have to learn by experience, like other 
folks.” 

So the Curate walked away that bright June afternoon 
with an easy confidence that anticipated nothing but victory, 
and returned two hours later with downcast eyes, and an 
expression upon his face that was not at all difficult to 
interpret. 

'‘I’ve m^do an ass of myself,” he kept saying to him- 
self all the Way home. " A complete ass. I never advanced 
a single argument that was worth a rush; and everything 
I did say helped to set them against me. WHjjr was I 
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such a fool, I wonder, as to allow myself to be drawn into 
saying a word against that old heretic, Homer ? I might 
have known they ^ould not have kept him and his wife 
all these years unless they believed in him. And that 
young cynic looked so innocent, too, and drew me on so 
easily, that I thought I had made sure of my man, and 
then he ju«=yb rounds on me like that, and shows me what 
an idiot 1 had made of myself. Oh, dear ! and I was so 
confident of victory, too.” 

The Kector, from the depths of his easy chair — from 
which he was unaMe to stir — saw his Curate pass in front 
of the window, with downcast eyes, and guessed the result 
of his interview. In fact, he was pretty well satisfied before 
ne started what the end would bo. 

Mr, Quayle, however, wont to his own room. He had 
lived at the Eectory ever since he came to Lindon. It was 
an arrangement that suited all parties. He had his own 
rooms, and when he was tired of his own company he 
could join the Eector and his family. 

Mrs. Lane and the three girls were out on the afternoon 
in question, and so the Eector had been left to muse alone. 

He’s too disconcerted to show up,” he chuckled to 
himself, rubbing his hands gleefully at the same time. 

And I don’t wonder at it, either, Hardman is a wily old 
dog in some things ; and if he’s taken some of the conceit 
out of Quayle it will do him good. Zeal is all very good. 
It^s natural in the young. But discretion comes with years. 
I was just as zealous and hot-headed when I was his age, 
thought I was going to convert the world right off, and 
was fool enough to think that if folks didn’t pass through 
my small wicket-gate they’d never get to heaven at all. Oh, 
well. It’s a mercy the Lord opens the eyes of our under- 
standing a bit as we get on in life,” and he chuckled again. 

Then a laiock came to the door, and the Curate entered, 
looking very sheepish and crestfallen. 

^‘Oh, it’s you, is it?” said the Eector, looking up. 

Well, how goes it with the recluse of Riory Mere — 
have you succeeded in converting him ? ” 

“ I fear not, I fear not,” Mr. Quayle answered, in lugu- 
brious tones. He seems hardened in his sins, and would 
not listen to reason.” 
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Ah, that’s serious,” Mr. Lane answered, with a laugh ; 
but, of course, he received you like a gentleman.” 

can scarcely say even that,” thb Curate answered, 
dolefully. The truth is, I made a mistake, a very great 
mistake ; I followed the servant into his room, unbidden, 
and it made him very angry. Oh, dear, I was not quite 
prepared for it.” < 

Mr. Lane burst out laughing. 

Oh, it was no laughing matter, I can assure you,” 
Mr. Quayle went on. ‘‘It spoiled everything. Then he 
got cynical and flippant, and that was Vorse than his anger. 
All my arguments fled, somehow, and I was either speech- 
less or talked commonplace. Then he actually assailed me 
on my own ground, and said I did not understand the reli- 
gion I professed, and that, of course, made me angry, 
dreadfully angry. I grieve to say it, but I quite lost my 
temper ; and then he poked fun at me. Oh, it was dread- 
fully humiliating. Well, then I left him, an(J met his 
nephew in the drive, a handsome, strapping young fellow ; 
and I was ass enough to run amuck of him ; and then he 
rounded upon me, and left me. Oh, I feel quite doubled 
up ; there is no use denying. I’ve made a perfect ass of 
myself.” 

The Rector laughed till the tears ran down his face. 
He couldn’t help it. All that Quayle’ s narrative lacked 
his imagination supplied, and the picture was so intently 
comical that he could not keep a straight face, try as he 
would. 

The Curate felt hurt. It was no laughing matter to 
him, but an affair of deep seriousness. “I see nothing 
to make merry over,” he said, at length, in a tone of 
pique. “ Here I have been trying to do good, and, as far 
as I can see, only harm has come out of it.” 

. “ Oh, don’t be so downhearted about it,” said the Rector, 
wiping his eyes. “ Good will come of it in the end,” 

“I don’t see in which way,” said the Curate. 

• “ Well, in the first place, it will be a lesson to you,” 

said the Rector. “We can’t learn too early in life tiiat 
people mui|t respect us before they will respect our argu- 
ments. Win a man’s respect, and he will listen to you. 
Get a man^s ill-will, and you may preach to lute for etjWP, 
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and it will be of no avail. Your business now wiU be to 
try to win the confidence of these people/’ 

‘/Did you win their confidence?’* the Curate asked, 
abruptly. 

‘‘ Well, yes, I think so,” said the Eector, with a sly 
* twinkle in his eye. ‘‘I daresay Hardman regards me as 
a kind of fqssil, but I believe he respects me all the 
same.” 

“ But you never got him to church ? ” 

“ Well, no.” 

“ And out of the Church he’s lost,” said the Curate. 

“ Ah, well,” said the Eector, after a pause ; “ we think 
so when we are young, but as we get older we get more 
charity ” 

“But, my dear sir,” interposed the Curate. 

“Yes, yes ! ” said the Eector, becoming suddenly grave. 
“ As one sits in the shadow of the evening, waiting for the 
opening of the door, things look very different. I used to 
think thai all doubters and dissenters would go to hell ; but 
I don’t think so now. God’s love is broader than any of 
our creeds, and His Kingdom greater than any chjirch or 
sect.” 

“But, really, my dear sir,” said the Curate, “ you must 
excuse me, but is this orthodox ? ” 

“I am not much troubled about orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy,” said the Eector. “ He that doeth righteousness is 
rigliteous. Creeds won’t count for much in the judgment, 
I reckon. It’s the good man that will come out at the top, 
whatever his creed may be.” 

“ But have you considered,” said the Curate, aghast, 
“ where such an argument will land you ? According to 
your showing, a man may never belong to the Church, and 
yet get to heaven. A dissenter, for instance, or a free- 
thihker, or a Mohammedan, for that matter.” 

“ Yes, I have considered all that,” said Mr. Lane, “ and 
I regard our Church as only one regiment in God’s great 
army. The true Church is composea of the good and true 
of every sect and church and name.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the Curate, tiring jmdder^ 
his feei I do not agree with you. I cannot, But I wiH 
not argfi^ you| you are my Eecbr,^ and so I will sf^ 
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nothing.” And before the Eector could reply he had left 
the room. 

During the rest of the evening he ceulked in his own 
room, and not even Lucy, who was the youngest, and the 
beauty of the family, could rouse him out of his despond- 
ency. 

Meanwhile, Eric and Philip Hardman had been com- 
paring notes of their separate interviews with the Curate, 
and both had come to the same conclusion. 

I don’t like him,” Eric said, with energy, and I don’t 
think I ever shall,” t 

Precisely my feeling,” said Hardman. And yet he’s 
a good-looking young fellow.” 

That may be,” said Eric, “but he’s dreadfully im- 
pertinent.” 

Hardman laughed, then added : “ He’s a Christian, you 
know.” 

^ ^ Then so much the worse for Christianity, ’ ’ said Eric. ^ ^ I 
did intend going to church, to hear what those folks had to 
say for themselves, but this Mr. Quayle has settled me.” 

Hardman chuckled. The Curate had played into his 
hand nicely, and lie thought ho could not do better than 
let the leaven work. 

“He’ll not come again very soon, I guess,” Hardnmn 
said, after a ];)ause. A prediction which was verified by 
events. Many a long week passed away before Mr. Qu^le 
ventured to show his face again at Priory kl^ere, and when 
he did call, Eric was out and Hardman refused to see him. 

Occasionally Eric and the Curate met at Lindon Hall, 
but there was never any cordiality in their greeting, and if 
one had come to stay, the other was alwaj^s in a hurry to go. 
Eric spent a great deal of time with the Major, and never 
seemed happier than when in his company. It was often 
a puzzle to him why this quiet, thoughtful man should 
have such a fascination for him, and it was equally unac- 
countable that the Major should take such a fancy to him. 

The welcome home he got from the lord of Lindon was 
almost as hearty and unaffected as the reception he got 
from Homer and Sarah. 

“I am ddighted to see you, Eric,” he said, and his eyes 
grew moisttwhile he spoke, “ more delighted than I can 
tell you. Nbw you must come often to see me, to make up 
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for lost time ; every day if you can, for you will have a 
lot to tell me of all you have seen.” 

And Eric grasped his shrunken hand, and made the 
promise. He had a feeling that the Major was but too 
surely slipping away out of Hfe. In the seven months he 
, had been absent from home a great change had come over 
him. He wa^s in every way more feeble and languid. 

** Are you as well as you were?” Eric asked, looking up 
into his face with an anxious expression. 

Oh, I’m about the same, I think,” was the quiet 
answer. You know I’m getting older every day,” and he 
smiled a sad, wistful smile. 

Well, we all are I expect,” Eric answered, brightly. 

Ah, Eric, my boy, you are just reaching the perfection 
of your manhood. I’m not going to preach to you, only 
be careful, don’t spoil it.” 

Eric laughed. “I’ll try not to,” ho said, and then their 
conversation drifted away to other subjects. 

So day kfter day, when Hardman stole away to his study 
for his afternoon’s nap, Eric struck out for the Hall. The 
Major was generally on the look out for him, and his face 
would brighten directly the young man came into sight, 
and even Mrs. Preston — who was a plain, shy, sad-eyecl 
woman, and who never seemed at home in her big house — 
would grow suddenly animated at the sound of his voice. 

The Curate was piqued and amazed. He did not tliink 
it Was right for the Major to make so much of a young 
man who was destitute of religious convictions and prin- 
ciples ; and on one occasion he ventured a gentle hint to 
that effect ; but he soon discovered he was treading on 
dangerous ground, and wisely forebore to pursue the 
subject. 

Whatever might be the secret of this strange and unac- 
countable friendship, there was no denying its existence. 
Major Preston niade no secret of his regard for Eric. 

“ He’s a fine young fellow,” he would say, “real heart 
of oak, and I like to have him near me.” 

So the Curate had to pocket his pique and submit— how- 
ever reluctantly— to the inevitable. Yet it was noticeable 
that as time went on, his eagerness for the conversion of 
Eric gradpally evaporated. He was stUl full of zeal for 
the prosperity of his Church ; trotted round from morni^ 
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to night over the wide parish, visiting the members of his 
floek ; spent hours in arguing with wavering dissenters, in 
the hope of inducing them to come int© the true fold ; and 
denounced, with wonderful energy, in the pulpit, all heresy 
and schism. 

Yet the two most conspicuous heretics in his parish, after . 
that first mistaken attempt, he left severely alone. True, 
on his second visit to Priory Mere, Mr. Hardman refused 
to see him ; but Eric he frequently met, and might have 
seen oftener had he cared to do so. Yet he made no 
attempt to get into conversation with him on religious sub- 
jects, nor even invited him to come to church. 

Of course there was a reason for this, perhaps several 
reasons. The Curate took no one into his confidence, but 
one evening, as he paced up and down his room, he argued 
with himself on this wise. 

The interests of the Church as a whole, are of more 
importance than the salvation of any individual member. 
Better one should die than that the whole natibn should 
perish. Better Eric Strome should keep out of the Church 
than by coming in should keep out fifty others.’^ 

This argument seemed so logical and convincing that Mr. 
Quayle repeated it over and over again, until he had got 
it off by heart. 

Then he began to apply it. ‘^As soon as Mr. Lane 
dies,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ I shall get the living; of that 
there is no reasonable doubt. But the church wants*^^ re- 
storing. A new school is needed, and must be built, and 
dissent will have to be grappled with, and, if possible, 
destroyed. How is this to be done ? I can see but one 
way. If I can marry Miss Leicester the thing is accom- 
plished. On the death of the Major and his wife she will 
come into possession of all this property. I, as her husband, 
shall be lord of Lindon. The parish will be ours, we 
shall be able to do as we like. She is as zealous for the 
Church as I am. With wealth and influence we shall be 
able to work wonders.” 

“ Well, now, how does this bear on Eric Strome? This 
way,” and ie brought the tips of his fingers together in front 
of him, andpaeed his room more slowly. “Strome is a|or* 
midable rivp, or at lea^t he woidd be if he were 
lao the Ghur^r He is handsom j suppose he wiH inheidt 
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all his uncle’s property. He is a great favourite of the 
Major; he is regarded with brotherly affection by Miss 
Leicester. All these are important considerations. But 
as a set-off against ^hese things are his atheistical opinions. 
Miss Leicester will never marry an infidel ; her heart is in 
the Church, and while he remains in his present mood I am 
safe. 

But,” a'ld his brow clouded. If he were to give up 
his opinions and come over to us, I fear I should stand no 
chance. In which case it is not merely I who would suffer 
loss, but the Church. All the good work that might be 
accomplished would *be stopped, and perhaps dissent would 
overrun the parish. 

‘‘Now,” and he paused before a mirror and looked at 
his reflection, “ I don’t think I am selfish. I am not seek- 
ing my own happiness merely. Truly, it would make me 
happy to see the walls of this grand old church stripped 
of the plaster that now defaces it, and see a new school 
built at tjio other end of the village. But first I place the 
interests of the Church ; my own happiness comes next. 

“But here I am faced with the question, shall I not 
more truly serve the Church by letting Eric Strome alone, 
than by seeking his conversion ? Moreover, he might 
make the Church a stepping-stone to her hand, and, when 
he had married her, withdraw himself and her. 

“No, no! my duty is clear enough. The greater good 
wUl be wrought by keeping him in his present mood, until 
I have wooed Claire and won her. Then, when she is my 
bride, we will together seek his eternal good.” 

And with this pious reflection, he toned down the lights, 
and stole off to bed. 


p 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A PllETTY EVANaELIST. 

‘‘ O \<rliat makes woman lovely ? Virtue, faith, 

And gentleness in suffering — an endurance 
Through soom or trial—these call beauty forth, 

Grive it the stamp celestial, and admit it 
To sisterhood with angels.” 

Beent. 

As the summer wore away Eric began to anticipate Claire’s 
home-coming. Since the day they parted at Bonn she had 
rarely been absent from his thoughts, and with all* the hope- 
fulness and enthusiasm of youth he looked forward to a 
long period of unclouded happiness and delight. The two 
days he had spent with her had satisfied him that she was 
unchanged, save for the change that necessarily comes with 
years. Her beauty had ripened, her mind matured; but in 
heart she was the Claire of old — gentle, generous, true. So 
he looked forward to their meeting without a single doubt 
or misgiving, and even anticipated the time when he would 
be able to declare his love, and receive the assurance from 
her own sweet lips that his love was not in vain. 

That he might have a possible rival in the person of the 
Rev. Heber Quayle did not greatly trouble him. Xor did 
he ever dream that any opinions he might hold could pos- 
sibly be a barrier to their union. 

Indeed, as far as opinions went in the matter of reli-^ 
gion, he was not at all certain that he had any. He was 
readiiig nearly eve^thing that came in his way that pro^ 
inised to enlarge his thought or clear his mental vision, but 
as yet he h|id settled upon nothing. His uncle had boasted 
that by the| time he reached manhood he wouM know as. 
much about Buddhism andlslamismas he did about Chris- 
tianity, an4 practically, the boaat was realised* It could 
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not be said that he was well educated. True, he ha^d read 
widely and carefully. Biit though he knew a little about 
everything, he had ftot reached the happy position of know- 
ing everything about something. There was no subject 
that he had made thoroughly his own, no system of philo- 
, sophy he wholly endorsed, no form of religion that he 
"accepted wit]?.out demur. 

His uncle’s sweeping dictum that all religion was worth- 
less he did not subscribe to. Indeed, he was inclined to 
think that in tliis matter Hardman said a great deal more 
than he meant. It ♦seemed to him that all religions con- 
tained some measure of truth. In Buddhism, in the teach- 
ings of Confucius, in the pages of the Koran, he had found 
many things that were very beautiful and wise and in^ 
spiring. 

In the matter of philosophy he occupied a very similar 
position. In the long line of philosophic thinkers he said 
of no one of them This is my master.” He had been 
interested in the empiricism of Locke, in the transcenden- 
talism of Kant, and in the logic of Hegel. But no system 
of philosophy satisfied his heart’s hunger or responded to 
the deepest longings and questions of his being. 

As yet, however, he had been placed in no circumstances 
that required him to put anything to the test. His life 
had flowed on just like the river on whose banks he so 
often wandered, now in the shadow of the trees, now out 
in^he sunshine, occcasionally swollen and impetuous, but 
in the main with a calm and even flow. 

At times he felt restless and dissatisfied. This state of 
incertitude in which he lived was not conducive to quiet- 
ness and peace. He almost envied Homer and Sarah some- 
times their simple faith, just as he had envied the Arabs 
whom he had seen going to prayer. All day long he was 
, walking over a bog that shook and sank beneath his feet, 
and now and then a great longing stole into his heart for 
some moveless rock of truth, on which he could stand con- 
fident and secure. 

But where was this Irock to be found? What was 
trti& ? And then would come back to him the words of 
the quaint and kindhearted American, who lay looking 
WM cal^ eyes at the approach of deaih, 

N^ever would he to that unanswerable argument. 
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Never would the simple- yet beautiful words escape his 
memory. *^Then came the change; gentle as the dawn 
Christ spoke to me, and I woke. Ke touched my heart 
and healed me, and lo ! I was a new creature, 

If that statement was a fact, if the American was not 
mistaken, such testimony was worth all the guessings of ^ 
science and philosophy a hundred times repeated. 

But there was the rub. Was the American mistaken, 
not in the fact of the change but in the influences that had 
effected the transformation ? 

I will read that little book of hisiJ3ome day, he would 
say to himself frequently. But the book was hidden away 
somewhere, and he did not know where to lay his hand 
upon it, and so the weeks sped on and the Gospel story 
was left unread. 

Meanwhile, Miss Lucy Lane, who had become suddenly 
zealous since the Curate’s advent, pounced down one day 
on Eric as he sat reading in the garden. 

*‘Oh, what a delightfully shady corner you have here,' 
Mr. Strome,” she said, coming forward with a dainty book 
in her hand and a sweet smile on her pretty lips. ^ 
^^Yes, it is very ifleasant, is it not?” he said, rising 
quickly to his feet, I often come out here to read when 
the weather is hot.” 

And what may you be reading ? ” she asked, coyly. 

“ Well,” he said, with a smile, it is a history of philo- 
sophy, by Lewes.” 

“ I guessed it would be some horrid book of that sort,” 
she said, trying to look grave. Why don’t you read good 
books ? Now, I want you to make me a promise.” 

Oh, I’ll be delighted, Miss Lucy,” he said, gallantly. 
** You’ve only to command and I will obey,” 

*'I’m not so sure of that,” she said, blushing till her 
pink-and- white cheeks became crimson; ^*but if you’ll 
promise to read this book ” — holding out the dainty volume 
she heldin her hand — I’m sure it will do you good.” 

Anything that will do me good I’m bound to read,” he 
said, with a laugh. * * What is the book about ? ” 

is c^ed ‘The Meditations of the Weeping Sister 
of Bethleh^,’ Oh, it is a real love of a book ! ” 

“I’ve not the least doubt it is,” he answered) taking 
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the book from her hand, and turning over the leaves. 

Anyhow, the weeping sister’s meditationa are not long.” 

‘‘Oh, no; but tliy are very choice. But never mind 
the ‘ meditations ’ now. Please sit down ; I want to have 
a talk with you.” 

“Well, tMs is kind of you to take compassion on my 
' loneliness,” he said, looking down into her blushing face, 
and thinking how pretty she was, in spite of her red hair. 

But here it should be stated that, according to the united 
testimony of the Lane family, Lucy’s hair was not red. 
Her hair was aubi^^n — at least, Mrs. Lane said so ; so 
said Miss Lane and Miss Jane, so said the Eector, and so 
believed Lucy herself. 

Now, as regards Lucy’s own opinion, one might not attach 
much weight thereto, seeing there was just a possibility 
she might be prejudiced in the matter. But when both 
the Eector and his wife declared that Lucy’s hair was 
auburn it seems to us the question is settled beyond all 
dispute, ft)r if parents don’t know the colour of a child’s 
hair, who is likely to know ? 

Anyhow, Lucy’s hair suited well her pink- and- white 
complexion, and as she had dimpled cheeks and a pretty 
mouth it was generally taken for granted that Lucy was 
the beauty of the family. 

“ Do you know,” she said, after a long pause, “ that I 
am very much concerned about you? ” 

About mo,” he questioned, raising his eyebrows in 
well-feigned astonishment. 

“ Yes, about your soul, you know. You never come to 
church, or read good books, or anything. I think it’s 
dreadful.” 

“ Then you think I have a soul. Miss Lucy ? ” he ques- 
tioned, in his most jocular manner. 

‘ ‘ Oh, Mr. Strome, of course I do. How can you talk in 
such a manner. What do you think will become of you ? ” 

“ Now, Miss Lucy,” he said, pretending to look grave, 
“ I will own up. I confess you’ve beaten me. I haven’t 
the remotest idea what will become of me. I wonder my- 
self sometimes.” 

“And don’t you think it’s dreadful ? ” 

“ Well^ I’m not so sure of that. One might become old 
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and ugly, and imbecile, so that, on the whole, I think 
rather not know. 

** Oh, but 1 was not thinking of ^ that, she replied, 
quickly. When you die, you know, what will become 
of you then 

Oh, they’ll find room for me somewhere, I expect,” he 
replied with a laugh. I never trouble myself on that ' 
score.” ‘ 

Oh dear, you will misunderstand me,” she said, impa- 
tiently. “ I did not refer to your body, but to your soul.” 

‘^Well, what about it?” he said, ^making a desperate 
effort to keep his face straight. 

Well, your soul is you.” 

Yes, goon.” 

And if you don’t go to church, and take the sacrament, 
and all that, you will go to a terrible place ; oh, I can’t 
describe it ; a place full of fire and brimstone, where you 
will burn in awful agony for ever and ever.” 

Don’t you believe it. Miss Lucy.” t. 

*‘Not believe it, Mr. Strome?” she said, opening her 
eyes wide with astonishment. 

No,” he said At least, not if you can help it. Any- 
how, I don’t believe it.” 

You don’t ? Oh dear, this is terrible,” and she rose to 
her feet, with trembling lip. I had hoped better things 
of you, Mr, Strome.” 

‘Vi’m very sorry to have disappointed you. Miss Luey,” 
he said, laughingly, but really, your religion is altoge&er 
beyond me.” 

She did not reply. She looked at him for a few moments 
with pity in her clear blue eyes, then shook hands with him 
and quietly walked away. 

In truth, poor Lucy was too seriously troubled to pursue 
the conversation further, too troubled to keep the matter to 
herself, too troubled even to give a correct rendering of 
what passed between them; and so it came about mat, 
without the least thought of harm, she talked to first one 
and then the other al^ut Eric’s spiritual condition; and 
when the story had once passed her lips she had no longer 
any control j over it. In a few weeks Eric was the talk of 
ihe village, and with frequent teHii^ the stqijgrew*^, B 
was no lon^r a matter of hearsay. The E^tor’soaughtor 
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had wrtmg the confession from his lips. He was first a 
doubter, then an infidel, then ‘^an out-and-out ’* atheist, 
and then a blasphe®img scoffer. 

Of course everybody said, It was only what they ex- 
pected ; that with such training as he had received no othei.“ 

^ result seemed possible. StiU, it was all very sad, and though 
personally he might not be to blame, he was nevertheless 
a dangerous* character, and not a safe companion for the 
young.” 

Mr. Quayle heard the stories in their most exaggerated 
form, and felt consVlorably puzzled how to act or what to 
say. Claire would be coming home soon, and when she got 
home she would be certain to get about among the villagers, 
and so would hear all these reports. What then ? If there 
was only a substratum of truth in them so much the better 
for him. And his interest in this matter was the interest 
of the Church. To keep Claire and Eric apart was not only 
a duty he owed himself, but an obligation he owed to the 
cause he4iad so much at heart. 

So Mr. Quayle preserved a neutral attitude, believing 
that there was a soul of good in things evil, and that the 
loss of one man’s reputation might in the end be a gain to 
society at large. 

Eric, fortunately, heard little or nothing of what was 
said about him. He was still pursuing his studies, chiefly 
in Eoman law, for his uncle had intimated that he should 
like him to qualify for the bar, and for himself he rather 
liked the idea. A hint had also been dropped once or 
twice about his having a tutor preparatory to going to 
Oxford or Cambridge, but nothing definite had been said, 
and he had not cared to ask any questions. 

He had found time, however, to read ‘‘ The Meditations 
of the Weeping Sister.” It was perhaps the most unfortu- . 
nate book that could have been placed in his hands at the 
time. Had it been a healthy, manly book, without cant or 
religioi^ity, it might have done him good, and led him to 
pursue the subject further. But when he laid down the 
“Meditations of the Weeping Sister” he had no appetite 
left for farther pabulum of the kind. 

It was one of the silliest of. the thousands of siUy books 
^ublishei in the mUre$Uy so called, of Christianity— a l^k 
full from cover to cover of flabby pietism and sickly 
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mentality— a book with no more backbone in it than a 
jelly fish — weak and maudlin and false from beginning 
to end. ^ 

Eric laughed over it immoderately, as well he might, 
and when h^e had finished laid it down in disgust. 

this is Christianity,” he said to himself, ^4t is a 
great deal worse than I had imagined it.” 

So the well-meant ministrations of the Eector^s daughter 
led to mischief in all directions. 

Still Lucy did not give him up entirely. Nearly every 
week she sent him a tract by post, aitd for the most part 
the tracts were as maudlin as the '^Meditations.” Eric 
read them all, and found them, he said, inexpressibly funny. 

So time wore on, and summer spent its golden days, and 
autumn shed its glory upon the lap of earth, and when the 
first breath of winter began to make itself felt Eric’s sun 
rose over Lindon and Priory Mere — Claire came home. 

. On the morning of the day on which she arrived he 
woke with a glad feeling in his heart, and the refiiuin of a 
song upon his lips. He fancied that he must have been 
singing in his sleep, for. Hire the echo of bells, the words 
kept ringing through the chambers of his brain : — 

‘‘ Claire is coming home to-day, 

Home, home. 

Claire is coming home to-day, 

Coming home.” 

It was a beautiful morning, with a touch of frost in tiie 
air, and a bracing wind from the north. So he put on his 
hat directly he got downstairs, and started for a brisk walk 
before breakfast. In the trees the blackbirds were whistling 
cheerfully in spite of the frosty air. What cunning things 
the birds are, for he caught the words in their shrill notes, 
distinct enough for anything : — 

Claire is coming home to-day, 

Coming home.” 

When he returned to breakfast his cheeks were aglow 
with pleasure and excitement. Hardman had just got down- 
stairs, and was busy with his letters. 

" Been foi^ a walk ?” he said, looking up with ^ frown. 

"Yes,” he answered, "the weather is beautiful the aiy 
quite crisp and frosty.” 
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I hate the frost,” Hardman growled. ‘‘ It attacks my 
nerves and teeth first thing, and maddens me with neuralgia. 
Last year by this tfene we were well out of it.” 

Erie did not reply, for at that moment Sarah appeared on 
the scene with their usual breakfast of bacon and eggs. 

, Eor a considerable while the meal proceeded in silence. 
Then Hard^gaan looked up suddenly and said, I am ex- 
pecting Mr. Saville here next week.” 

Mr. Saville?” Eric echoed in astonishment. 

“Yes; Mr. Herbert Saville. You remember him, I 
think?” • 

“ Oh, quite well.” 

“ He is coming to stay.” 

“Indeed!” 

“You will remember that he is an Oxford M.A. and a 
highly cultured man. So I have engaged him to prepare 
you for the university.” 

Eric was silent. 

“ You*don’t like him, I know,” Hardman went on ; “ but 
you will get over that I have been induced by several 
considerations to engage him. Eirst and foremost, he is a 
scholar and a gentleman. Secondly, and scarcely less im- 
portant in my eyes, is the fact that he has broken through 
all the trammels of dogma and superstition. The son of a 
clergyman, and educated for the Church, he has had the 
courage and honesty to discard the faith and folly of his 
fathers. There is no canting religiosity about Mr. Saville. 
He is a philosopher, a thinker, a free man. Thirdly, he is 
bringing out a great work, which I am helping him to see 
through the press, in return for which he x)repares you for 
the University. So that on aU sides the arrangement is a 
good one. I help him, he helps me, we both help you.” 

“ I understand,” said Eric, without raising his eyes. 

“And I hope you will do your best to carry out my 
wishes,” Hardman replied, and then silence fell between 
them again. 

“I wish he had put off telling me until to-morrow,” was 
Eric’s thought. “ This piece of news spoils everything.” 

He did not try to read that day. He spent all the morn- 
ing rambling through the woods and by the riverside, and 
did his l^est to banish the thought of Saville’s commg* 
Why the news should so depress him he could not imagine* 
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He was not superstitions, or given to sentiment, and yet lie 
had a feeling all the while that Saville’s coming meant 
trouble. He foresaw discord and disunion and strife. The 
fact that he was anti-Christian in his views was no recom- 
mendation in Eric’s eyes, and though at present he was not 
very much in love himself with the Christian religion, or 
wdth such samj)lo8 of it as had been brought under his 
notice, yet, on the other hand, he could not resist the con- 
viction that the character of Christian people was quite on 
a par, if not a little bit higher, than the characters of those 
who affected to despise the Cliristian f^th. 

By noon, however, his depression had worn away, and 
he began to hum again the refrain of the morning : — 

“ Claire is coming home to-day, 

Coming homo.” 

At three o’clock he started off to the station to meet her. 
He meant to be the first to give her welcome home. Nor 
was he disappointed. It was his hand that opened the 
carriage door when the train stopped ; his hand that helped 
her to alight. 

How beautiful she was. And when she looked up into 
his face and said, with a smile, How good of yoTi to come, 
Einc,” his heart gave a great bound and every shadow fled 
away. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

‘^THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN.’’ 

“ And I will trust that he who heeds 

The life In^it hides in mead and wold, 

Who hangs yon alder’s crimson heads, 

And stains these mosses green and gold, 

Will still, as He hath done, incline 
His gracious care to mo and mine. 

Grant what we a.sk aright, from wrong debar, 

And, as the earth grows dark, make brighter every star.” 

Whittibb. 

During \he next six months the world went very well with 
Eric. He saw Claire nearly every day, and every time 
they met her welcome to him was as free from restraint as 
he conld desire. For at least a week after her arrival the 
weather continued beautifully fine, and as Mr. Savillo did 
not put in an appearance as soon as he was exped;ed by 
about ten days, Eric had abundant leisure, which he en- 
j^ed to the full. In the old paths hy the riverside and 
through the plantation they wandered again, and talked of 
all that had happened in that long stretch of years since 
they were children together. There was only one thing 
that troubled Claire, and that was the state of her uncle’s 
health. 

‘‘He has greatly changed, Eric,” she said to him one 
sunny afternoon as they walked by the river side. “ Per- • 
haps you do not notice it, for you have seen him nearly 
every day of late, but to me the change is very marked. I 
think he feels it himself. And, do you know, I have a fear 
that he will not get better ! ” 

“I had the some feeling myself on my return,” Eric 
observed, “ But it has in some measure passed away now. 
He seemfl no worse than he did three months ago.” 

“ Oh^I hope he will recover! ” she said, standing still, 
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and looking wistfully at the silently flowing river. 
don’t know what I should do if uncle were to die. I should 
have no one to take care of me, for po<rr aunt is so help- 
less.” 

Eric did not reply for a moment. But he fancied he 
knew who would take care of her, and he drew himself up 
proudly by her side, and felt thankful that he had become 
a man. 

<^But I will wait till my twentieth birthday,” was his 
thought, and then I will tell her of my love, and I can- 
not think she will say me nay.” And he turned his head 
and looked at the dainty figure by his side, and fancied 
she grew more beautiful every day. 

“ The Major may live many years yet,” he said, at 
length. ^^And for your sake, and, indeed, for all our 
sakes, I hope he will.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I hope so,” she said, turning away from the 
river, and continuing her walk. “ He has been like a 
father to me, tender, forbearing, and full of ibve. I 
wonder at it sometimes, for 1 am scarcely related to him 
at all.” 

“ He never thinks of that, I fancy,” Eric observed. 

“ Oh, no ; he calls me his little girl, and loves me just 
as much as if I were his very own. Oh, I do pray very 
i xrnestly every day that (rod will spare him to us for many 
years yet ! ” 

He smiled a little bit superciliously, but did not reply ; 
but the smile did not escape her, and she knew only too 
well what it meant. 

“Ah, Eric,” she said, after a pause, “I wish you 
thought differently on some things ; but I have not given 
up hope yet. I pray for you also.” 

“Thank you, Claire,” he said, with a smile. “That 
knowledge of itself will do me good.” 

“I am not going to argue with you,” she said, after a 
pause. “I don’t think arguments do much good; but 
you cannot hinder me praying for you— — ” 

“Hinder you, Claire,” he said, impulsively, “I would 
not hinder you for the world.” 

“And some day,” she went on, “the light will come to 
you and then you will know.” 

“ Light from any source I shall welcome,” he said. 
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*‘And when it falls upon you do not close your eyes, 
Eric. Promise me that ? ’’ 

“ Claire,’^ he said, will promise you anything that I 
can promise with honesty and truth. For God knows— if 
there be a God — that at present I grope in darkness, know- 
ing nothing. I walk across a bog that shudders and sinks 
beneath me. I long for solid ground to stand upon, and 
for a certaih light to guide me.’* 

And yet you never go to church,” she said. 

will go next Sunday,” he answered, impulsively. 

For your sake, ^Claire, I will go— aye, and for my 
own ! ” 

^^That is well said, Eric,” she answered, with a smile. 

I wiU tell Mr. Quayle ; I am sure he will be pleased.” 

So it came about that, to the astonishment of nearly 
everyone, Eric was found in church on the following 
Sunday evening. 

Mr. Quayle was prepared for him, and literally “ went 
for him^” to quote the sexton’s w^ords. The sermon was a 
vigorous*piece of declamation on what the preacher called 
** the damning sin of unbelief.” Eric listened amazed and 
almost confounded. The early part of the service had 
touched the better side of his nature. The singing was 
cheerful and inspiring, the prayers peace -giving aijd 
restful. ‘*1 

‘‘ I will come again,” was his thought. It will be a' 
l^st a pleasant way to spend the Sunday and a break ii 
the monotony of one’s life ; and some of those voices in 
the choir are really very sweet and tuneful, and, besides, 
Claire is here, and I can look upon her face.” 

But the sermon changed everything. Such a string of 
illogical propositions Eric fancied he had never listened to 
before. Faith was represented as something men could 
command at will; that it was independent of evidence, 
and most praiseworthy where most defiant of reason and 
common-sense. Honest convictions, if not in harmony 
with Church standards were represented as hideous Sins, 
th^t God would punish with eternal torment. Hence, in 
the sight of God, heretics and unbelievers were worse than 
rogues and liars and harlots. The doubter, however pure 
his life might be, would be damned ; while the scoundrel 
and libSrtine who conformed to the Church and partook of 
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her sacraments, would go to heaven. Interspersed were 
imi)a8sioned appeals to fear and selfishness. Beligion was 
a case of every man for himself. To ^t the selfish soul 
into heaven was life’s true end and aim. Honour, chivalry, 
truth, charity, received no word of commendation. World- 
liness was condemned, but other worldliness was praised. 
The man who could swallow most of the Chu:pch dogmas 
was the biggest saint ; but ho who hesitated and doubted 
was a fit companion for devils. 

At the conclusion of the service Eric accompanied Claire 
to Lindon Hall, but neither of them alhided to the service. 
Claire felt instinctively that Mr. Quayle’s sermon was 
ill-timed and inappropriate ; and yet she hardly know in 
what its unfitness lay. He appeared to back up every 
proposition with some passage of Scripture. He had ad- 
vanced nothing but what she was accustomed to ever since 
she could remember. The sermon was a very model of 
orthodoxy ; and yet the whole conception of Christianity, 
as presented that night, grated upon her feelings ail" nothing 
had ever done before. 

Puzzled, pained, saddened, she walked by his side in 
silence. She had hoped great things from this evening, 
and now she felt that better Eric had not gone to church 

. 

So time wont on, and she felt that she had not the 
yjourage to invito liim to go to church again ; and yet she 
ijgrieved to hear him spoken of as a sceptic and a scoffer. 
Grieved that a brave, strong life lacked the one thing that 
could round it into completeness; grieved that between 
them an invisible barrier was growing up which could have 
but one result, and that, to separate their lives utterly in 
the years to come. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Saville had arrived at Priory 
Mere, and had settled down very quietly to his work. Eric 
scarcely recognised him again, he had so greatly changed. 
His long hair had been cut quite short, while his face 'Was 
adorned with a closely cropped beard and moustache. 

^^ Whykou look as if you had come out of gaol ! ” Eric 
said, laughingly, and repented the next moment his care- 
less word4 

Sa^le lid not reply, but his hands and teeth i^nched 
simultaneiusly, and from his dark eyes there shot k gleam 
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whieli Eric did not soon forget. Over dinner, however, he 
was exceedingly ]pleasant, though more subdued than when 
^they first met hinlfc Perhaps he felt liis position as a 
dependant and resolved to act in conformity with his 
station. 

In a very few days he had settled down to his work, 
devoting the mornings to Eric and the afternoons to his 
own literary enterprise. The arrangement suited Eric 
admirably. It left him with his afternoons practically 
free, and as the Major never seemed satisfied unless he 
saw him every day, «iost afternoons found him bending his 
steps in that direction. 

He often thought, as he tramped familiarly from room 
to room in the big house, of that first visit now so many 
years ago, of his boyish diffidence and surjirise, and of his 
fear lestat should aU prove a dream. Now he was as much 
at home in Lindoii Hall as in Priory Mere. Indeed, in 
some respects he \vas more so. In his heart he cared more 
for the Major than for his tmcle. There was a , bond of 
symi^athy between them which he could not account for, 
but which was, nevertheless, very real and very sweet. 

Mrs. Preston he saw very little of. She was a shy, 
retiring woman, who spent most of her time in her own 
rooms and manifested very little interest in ahy thing d } 
anybody. She had a fancy that she was a semi-invalid* 
though she rarely complained. She did not seem unhappy, 
tht)ugh it is questionable whether even her husband ever 
saw her laugh. She did not care for company, and, as a 
consequence, spent most of her time alone. 

She was always kind to Eric, in a quiet, undemonstrative 
fashion, but ten minutes of his company was generally 
enough for her. So in his visits to the Hall he always 
sought out the Major; and now, since Claire’s return, 
finding the one meant finding the other also. 

These were blissful times to Eric. Every morning he 
worked with a will, for he knew that in the afternoon he 
would see Claire. Nor did he trouble now at leavirg his 
UUoIe so much in the company of Herbert Saville. Hard- 
man was more than satisfied. Saville praised his taste, 
complimented him on his knowledge of philosophic lore, 
to little conceits and vanities, helped 

in me rearrangem^t of his fossils, and prescribed for 
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him wheu tortured with neuralgia. So as the days sped* 
on Saville became indispensable to Hardman, while the 
distance between himself and Eric imp%:’ceptibly increased. 

Eric had never studied his uncle’s fads, never flattered ‘ 
his vanity, never pandered to his whims and oddities. 
Saville took the opposite course ; hence, by contrast, Eric’s 
conduct stood out in a very unfavourable light. 

The end of this was not difficult to foresee, "though, for- 
tunately, for the peace of all, no one except, perhaps, Mr. 
Saville, ever attempted to look far into the future. Eric 
was so happy in the sunshine of Cl^jire’s smile that ho 
looked at everything through rose-coloured spectacles. His 
uncle’s indifference did not concern him ; indeed, it is much 
to be questioned whether he even noticed it. While the 
doors of Linden Hall wore open to him, and the Major 
welcomed him with open arms, and Claire whiled away the 
long evenings with music and song, he did not trouble 
about anything else. So disposed was he to look at the 
bright side of everything that he even cultivated » friendly 
feeling towards Mr. Saville, and sometimes blamed himself 
for thinking hardly of the man in days gone by. 

V Certainly Saville spared no pains to make himself agree-r 
bio, while as a teacher he Was patient and painstaking to 
^'degree. Neither had Hardman overrated his abilities, 
j' t was clear that he was a well-educated man, with a capa- 
rjity for imparting instruction rare even among University 
Jmen. * 

f His great work, however, on the ‘^Eise and Decay of 
Eeligions,” he complained, was far from finished yet; 
during the six months previous to his coming to Priory 
Mere he had gathered many new facts, which he had 
decided to embody in the text of his work, and which 
would consequently entail the re-writing of several chap- 
ters. He feared he would need the best part, of another 
year to complete his great undertaking. 

Hardman encouraged him all he could, and received his 
confidences with great delight. Saville’s candour was 
charming. He told Hardman all his life’s story, and drew 
a pathetic picture of the sacrifices he had made for trulb 
and liberty. ’ 

To have the friendship of a man like this, HaSdman felt 
wasworiii living for. Here was a man u^erly &^ 
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the cant of religion, untrammelled by superstition and 
dogma ; unmoved by hope or fear. A man who was true 
for truth’s sake, ajid upright from very love of uprightness. 
At last he had found a man he could trust, and he trusted 
him implicitly. One ^and philosophic soul Kke Saville’s 
was worth, in his estimation, a thousand canting Chris- 
tians. 

So the days glided peacefully away and grew into weeks, 
and the weeks into months, and there was no sign of any 
disturbing element either in Linden or Priory Mere. Eric 
was eagerly anticipating his birthday, when he had resolved 
to confess his love to Claire, and it must be said that, with 
the cheerful optimism of youth, he had little or no mis- 
giving as to the result. Claire, herself, was too busy with 
works of charity in the parish, and in loving attendance 
upon the Major at homo, to give herself up to any dream of 
love. She was only nineteen, and love and marriage, if 
she thought of them at all, were matters that seemed far 
away in the distance. Eric was her friend, the best and 
truest friend she ever had, save the Major and Mary Vin- 
cent, but anything more than a friend — well, no, if 
thought entered her head she putdt aside. 

Mr. Quaylo was politic and observant, not so much i 
his own, as for the Church’s sake. He had discovered t; 
way to Claire’s heart, and he pursued it with patient ta^ 
and diligence. In tlie village she was constantly hearin 
his praises sung. His zeal and diligence won her admira 
tion, and his sympathy touched her heart. 

Lucy Lane vied with Claire in her efforts to do good. 
But found her greatest pleasure not in her good works, but 
in the smile of Mr. Quayle. Poor Lucy. She had given 
her heart to the Curate tmsolicited. Not that she was to 
blame, for though he had never spoken to her of love, he 
had paid her so many attentions; and she was so unused 
to the ways of the world, or, more correctly, to the ways of 
curates, that she thought in her sweet simplicity that those 
little attentions could mean only one thing. . 

It was well for Lucy, perhaps, as for many others, that 
she could^not look into the future. These quiet, peaceful 
days were destined soon to end. Events were ripening 
rapidly, though no one saw the cloud on the horizon that 
was destined to overspread aU the sky. 
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The first note of warning came one evening early in May, 
when the news spread like wildfire through the village 
of Lindon that the Major had been taken suddenly and 
dangerously ill. Eric heard nothing of it till next morning, 
for he had l?;)ft the hall only about half-an-hour before the 
sudden, and, as it proved to be, the fatal seizure. 

The Major had seemed in his usual health then, though 
scarcely in his usual sjiirits. The conversation* had taken 
a very: serious turn, as though he had a premonition of 
what was coming. 

Ah, Eric, my lad,” ho had said, aj^vays do the right, 
always ! One wrong deed may spoil the whole of Hfe. 
We think sometimes wo can make amends or atonement 
for wrongs done ; but it cannot be : Nothing can undo 
what has been done ; nothing can make amends. Ah, if 

one ‘could live his life over again, how different: But 

there, 1 will not pursue the subject further now. Some 
day, if I live, Eric, I may teU you a story — sonake day, but 
. not yet — not yet.” r 

. Oh, well,” Eric said, cheerfully, the story can wait.” 

if Yes, it can wait. Solomon says there’s a time for 
fry thing, and the time will come for that.” 
d then they parted. 

God bless you, Eric ! ” the Major said, as he grasped 

young man’s hand. And, seeing him smile, he added, 
'I Aye, God bless you ! ” 

If Half-an-hour later his servants carried him upstairs to 
Imis bed, and despatched a messenger post haste for the 
doctor. 

About midnight most of the inmates of the Eectory 
were startled out of their fii’st nap by the violent ringing 
of the door-bell. The excex^tion was Mr. Quayle. He was 
still in his study, busy over his next Sunday’s sermon. 

Starting up from his chair, he rushed to the door and 
opened it. 

‘‘Eobin Eay!” he said, in astonishment. ^‘What 
brings you here at this time of night? ” 

‘^Master’s ill— dying,” Eobin gasped; *^and he wants 
to see you;” 

111 ?-* Dying? — Wants to see me ? ” Mr. Quayle ques- 
tioned in astonishment. " 
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‘‘Yes, please; there’s no time to lose,” Eobin said, 
eagerly. ; 

Mr. Quaylertshed back into the hall, and seized his 
hat ; then came out and slammed the door behind him, 

“ What’s the matter,” called a timid voice from a#up- 
stairs window. 

“It’s thought the Major is dying,” the Curate called 
back, anS the next moment he had vanished into the 
darkness. 

A quarter of an hour later he was seated by the Major’s 
bedside, listening to a story that made his ears tingle and 
drove all the blood from his lips. A story that was a con- 
fession of wrong and falsehood and treachery, A story 
that unsettled ovorything, and seemed to change the very 
complexion of his life. 

He listened aghast and speechless while the dying man 
talked quietly on, and, when the story was ended, he stared 
around the dimly-lighted room, and half wondered Irhether 
he was awake or dreaming. 



CHAPTEE XXYIII. 

CONFESSIONS. 

Sure, *tiB a serious thing to die, my soul ! 

What a sti'ange feeling must it be when, near 
Tliy journey’s end, thou hast the gulf in view I 
That awful gulf, no mortal ere repass’d 
To teU what’s doing on the other side. 

Nature runs back, and shudders at the sight. 

And eveiy life-string bleeds at tliought of parting.” 

Bulib. 

Foe awhile there was silence in the room. The Qurate 
bowed his head and seemed wrapped in painful thought ; 
the sick man closed his eyes, and, now and then, sighed 
wearily ; but, save for the ticking of a small clock on the 
mantjblpiece, no other sound broke the oppressive stillness. 

At length the Major turned uneasily, and drew a bunch 
of keys from underneath his pillow. 

What I do should be done quickly,’^ he said, with an 
efBgrt, and time presses.’^ 

The Curate lifted his head, and looked at him. 

/“ It is all the reparation I can make/’ the Major went 
on, with a sad smile. ** I know it is giving you a great 
deal of trouble, but who else can I ask? You are my 
clergyman — a man of God ; and I am sure you will see a 
^ying man’s wishes carried out.” 

The Curate bowed his head, but remained silent. 

^^Take these keys and open the safe yonder,” the Major 
continued. ** I have written in full all that I have told 
you. The diociiment contains also my last will and testa- 
ment. I wish now to sign it in your presence ; and if you 
will call Robin, you and he can witness my signature.” 

Then the jOurate started. “ Wait a moment,” he said, 
“ Let me be certain that I understand vour story aright. 
You say that Eric Strpme is your son ? ’’ 
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Tliat is true.” 

** That his mother was your lawful wife ? ” 

^^Yes.” ^ 

That when Eric was a mere baby you hoard that old 
Greoffrey Preston had made you his heir on condition that 
you took the name of Preston, and married Dorcas Gone ; 
that you said nothing of tliis to your wife ; that the lawyer 
had no suspicion you were already married ; that for more 
than a year you resisted, and then the desire for wealth 
and ease overpowered you ; that from New York, where 
you pretended to %o on buiSiness, you got news sent to your 
wife, with plenty of evidence, that you were dead ; that you 
then went to France, and married Dorcas Gane in a Eomaii 
Catholic Church, and for the next dozen years lived almost 
entirely abroad.” 

‘‘Yes, that is true,” the sick man answered, feebly. 

“ And so Mrs. Preston is not your wife ? ” 

“Oh^ yes, she is,” the Major ansT(\ered, quickly. 
“Directly I hoard that my wife was dead, wo came to 
London, and I ^>ersuaded her to go through the ceremony 
again in a Protestant Church. She was only too pleased 
to do so, for she has a great dislike of Catholics ” 

“ Oh, I see,” said the Curate, thoughtfully ; “ and yet 1 
am puzzled to understand how you have managed to cafry 
out this deception without being discovered.” V 

“I am puzzled myself,” said the sick man, wearil^i 
and for all these years I have lived in constant dread 
But my wife had no friends at the time, save this brotheV 
recluse at Priory Mere, who took no interest in her, or in 
anything else outside his own affairs. The old lawyer, if 
ho had any suspicions, kept them to himself, and he died 
soon after. Personally I was known only to a very narro'^ 
circle, and they forgot me, I suppose, directly it was 
rumoured I was dead.” 

“ It is a strange story,” said the Curate, with indigna- 
tion in his tones ; “ a story of shameful cruelty and wron^.” 

“ I know it. I know it,” said the M^or, rousing him- 
self. “Doht spare me, Mr, Quayle. You cannot make 
me out worse than I am. Pve been a monster, and I’ve 
paid a bitter penedty. I gained the world, and lost my life, 
I have^|lad no peace since. My wife’s sweet face and gentle 
eyes I have never been able to banish-*-they are before me 
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now. Oh, God ! irhat would I not give to undo the past ? 
My one comfort has been Eric ; and all I have shall be his, 
save an annuity for Claire. But they l^ill marry, for I 
think they love each other already, and then Claire will 
suffer no loss.” 

The Curate frowned, and bit his lip. 

“And now, Mr. Quayle, get out the papers and call 
Eobin, for I feel as though my strength was failing me.” 

The Curate did not hesitate any longer, and, in a few 
minutes, the document was signed, and witnessed by Heber 
(luayle and Eobin Eay. * 

“ Now,” said the Major, as soon as Eobin had left the 
room, “keep those papers safely, and keep my secret in- 
violate until the death of my wife. Poor Dorcas, I would 
not like her to know how I deceived her. Let her believe 
to the last that she has always been my lawful wife. I 
do not think she will live long, and when she is gone, give 
these papers to Eric, and let him take possession. He 
will know then, and the world will know of my "^perfidy 
and shame. But, perhaps, God will forgive mo. For this 
I pray constantly, and in this hope I die.” 

To this the Curate had no answer to make, and so he 
remained silent. His brain was in a whirl, his thoughts 
in^such a tangle that he seemed certain of nothing. 

.At length he rose, as if to take his departure, 
f “ Surely you will pray with me before you go ? ” said 
the Major, pleadingly. * 

‘ “Yes, yes,” the Curate answered, imeasily; and he 
pulled a prayer-book from his pocket, and dropped on hig 
knees. 

Did he pray? God alone knows. He read a prayer, 
but without heeding what he read, for his thoughts were 
‘busy with other things. Over the solemn periods he 
stumbled, and hesitated, and drew back, and stumbled on 
a^ain. The dying man felt that the prayer was not foi 
him. It did not express his needs. It breathed none oi 
the longings that had been surging in his soul. It lacked 
all semblance of devotion ; yet it did not fret him. 

For hiBlself , he felt too feeble to pray. He had gathered 
up all his strength for the ordeal through whidi, he had 
passed, and how that his last wiE was si^ed, he jelt that 
lie had dohe his work on eerth, and over his enei^es was 
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creeping a numbness that he thought must surely presage 
the end. But he had grown too weary to trouble or to 
feel any fear, hoard the Curate’s long-drawn Anion,” 
as though it came from far away in the distance. He felt 
the grasp of his hand, and tried to say good-night,” but 
it was growing very dark, and sleep, sweet, beautiful sleep 
was stealmg over him, and he was tired, very tired, and 
wanted to be at rest. Then to his fancy the bells of Lindon 
Church began to ring ; so softly, so far away, and yet, oh, 
so wonderfully sweet. Soothing as a lullaby the music 
seemed to fall oif his tired heart, and over his pallid and 
suffering face a smile of ineffable peace stole slowly, and 
lingered long. He felt a warm kiss upon his forehead ; 
but he did not know it was Claire. A fancy had come to 
him tliat he was a child again, and that his mother was 
kissing him good-night. He tried to rouse himself to return 
the kiss, and he wanted to tell his mother of a painful 
dream he had had — how he had become a man, and had 
beconi^ rich through falsehood and wrong ; but he was 
too tired now, and the dream was fading away. What did 
it matter. It was only a dream. He was only a child, tired 
with his play, and his mother was hushing him to sleep. 
So slumber stole over him, gently as darkness pales to the 
dawn, and deep as the waters of Lethe. 

Meanwhile, the Bev. Heber Quayle had reached his 
home, and was walking up and down his study in a state 
bf great agitation. He still held in his hand the papers 
he had brought from Lindon Hall : papers which seemed 
the death warrant of all his hopes. Ho had planned so 
much during the past few months, built so many pleasant 
castles, and now they were all falling about his ears. 
This terrible story to which he had listened, and which 
he had before him in black and white, duly signed and 
witnessed, had changed the entire aspect of his life. The 
hope of being the lord of Lindon, of building new schools; 
of restoring the church, and of crushing out dissent in 
Ae parish must now be given up ; and, for the moment, 
it almost seemed to him as though life was not worth the 
living. 

Then» other aspects of the case began to present them- 
selves Jp him. He might not even become rector of lindom 
The living would be in the gift of Eric Strome on the 
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death of Mi's. Preston, and if Mr. Lane outlived her, his 
chances of coming into possession were pmcticaHy nil. 

^‘Eric Strome loves me about as mu(|| as a cat loves 
mustard/’ he said, walking excitedly up and down the 
room. “No, no; if he gets possession, I may pack my 
portmanteau at once.” 

Then another thought struck Mm wMch alpiost made 
him wince. “ It is a most unrighteous anomaly,^’ he said, 
flinging the papers on the table, and clenching his flsts. 
“ A most unrighteous thing. A freethinker — an atheist— 
to be the patron of a living ! It is monl^trous. It ought 
not to be allowed. It ought to be prevented.” 

Then he gave a quick gasp, as though he had been 
stabbed with sudden pain. 

“You can prevent it,” something seemed to say within 
him. “You alone know the secret. Are you bound to 
teU ? — to deliver up the papers ? You might destroy tliem 
if you liked. There is a fire in the grate, throw them on 
the flame, and what then ? No one will be the ^iser — 
or the poorer, for that matter. But you may be the richer.” 

Then he lifted his head and looked eagerly around Mm. 
“No, no! ” he muttered, and he put out his hand in a 
deprecating attitude, as though he would banish the evil 
suggestion. But an evil thought that is given house-room, 
even for a second, is not so easily dislodged. Like a recur- 
ring decimal, it will turn up a thousand times in succes- 
sion. 

“ Don’t consider your own interests,” said the cunning 
tempter, “ consider the interests of the Church. TMnk of 
what wiU happen if Eric Strome comes into possession. 
Will he help to build schools, to restore the church, to 
advance the cause of religion? Nay, rather under his 
baneful shadow will not the church droop and languish ?” 

“ Ah! that is more than likely,” Mr. Quayle said with 
agroan. 

“ But if you were lord of Lindon,” the tempter went on, 
“ the wilderness would blossom as the rose. What then 
is your duty under such circumstances ? Are you not bound 
as a priest |o put the interests of your Church before tire 
wi^es of ahy man ? Will you be true to your mirsion in 
allowing si|c^ an evil, when you can easily prevent 
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wrong justifiable when you are certain a great 
gooOlft^j^e au^ of it ? 

*^No! no1^i5^^ throwing himself into his eai^ 

chair ; I may^li^do evil that good may come. 

** Bnt are you it would be an evil ? ’’ the tempter 

whispered in his ear. In what would the evil consist ? 
You shield^ a dead niin^s memory from reproach and 
shame ; you prevent a great hubbub and scandal ; you 
save Claire from a bitter disappointment, and you probably 
bring an untold blessing to the Church ; while, as regards 
Eric Strome, nevei^* having had his hopes raised, he will 
suffer no loss.’’ 

So Mr. Quayle battled with himself as the night wore 
away, and, after a while, wiser and better thoughts took 
possession of him. 

“ The Major was not dead when I left,” he said to him- 
self. *^He may get better, or, if not, Mrs. Preston may 
live another twenty years ; and in the meanwhile Provi- 
dence m%j remove Eric Strome out of the way. * Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ I will not trouble 
further about the matter until the time comes.” 

And he got up and unlocked his desk and put away the 
papers, and then stole softly up to bed. 

On the following evening the bells of Lindon Church 
rang a muffled peal. The Major had gone to his rest. 
After his interview with the Curate he never spoke again. 

many hours he seemed to be sweetly sleeping, and 
Claire and Mrs. Preston, who came often into the room, 
imagined that he was better, and that in the morning he 
would awake quite refreshed. But the doctor, who kept 
watch by his side, looked grave and held his peace. So the 
night wore awav,_. and morning dawned, but the sleeper 
open his eyes to greet the light, or 
smile a welcome to those who gathered round his bed. 
And the forenoon wore away, and still he slept, but 
scarcely seemed to breathe. 

Then the doctor spoke out, and said he would never wake 
again. And so it proved. Just as the day began to wane 
he gave a long and weary sigh, and with that sigh his 
spiirt went to Q-od. 

Pour 4iys later he was laid to rest in the old ohiirchr 
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yard, amid signs of general grief. All the village turned 
out to see the last ’’ of the kindly Maj^, and every one 
had a story to toll of his ready sympathy and generous 
help rendered in time of need. 

Indeed, it was not guessed how uniformly kind he had 
been, nor how greatly he was beloved until he was dead. 
Then it was discovered that ever since he can^e to Lindon 
he had been helping, in quiet, unostentatious ways, the 
poor and needy of the parish. 

‘‘ He wur never proud,” they said one to another ; he 
corned into our cottage just t’ same as ff he wur one o’ us. 
An’ when t’ missus were sick, nobody can tell how good he 
wur.” 

Eric heard these encomiums as he passed little groups 
of sad-eyed folk, and they touched his heart to tenderness, 
and brought the tears again and again to his eyes. 

Of course, Philip Hardman wont to the funeral, and so 
did Herbert Saville. Nor was the former unmoved as he 
listened for the first time for many years to the Mblimely 
beautiful service for the dead. 

The old Rector read the service by the grave seated in 
his Bath-chair ; read it with choking voice and with the 
tears running down his cheeks. Ho felt that in all proba- 
bility it was the last time his parishioners would evef 
listen to his voice — the last time he would ever perform a 
public service. He knew only too well that the sands of 
his life had nearly all run out, and that very soon he, tbo, 
would join the Major in the silent land. 

Eric was nearly the last to leave the churchyard. He 
did not dream it was his own father he had seen consigned 
to the silent grave. And yet, had he known, his grief 
could scarcely have been more acute. 

Outside the gate he paused for a few seconds, with his 
face towards Priory Mere. He was imdecided whether to 
go home or to Lindon Hall. Then he started suddenly as 
a light footfall sounded behind him, and, turning quickly 
round, he found himself face to iace with Claire, 
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** Hearts that the world in vain have tiled, 

And sorrow hut more closely tied, 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off. 

A something light as air — a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken — 

Oh, love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch liko this hath shaken. 

• And rud^r words will soon rush in, 

To spread the breach that words begin.” 

Thomas Mooeb.^ 

Claiee did not wait for Erie to speak. She saw the look 
of surprise upon his face^ Ho had never seen her in black 
before. She felt strange hersolf, and knew that she looked 
doubly pale by contrast. 

‘iCome with nae, Eric,^’ she said. I want to look into 
his grave. Oh, I wanted to come and sit in the church and 
listen to the beautiful service, but I could not leave aunt, 
she is quite prostrate, and 1 must hurry back again as 
quickly as possible.” 

He did not speak, but ho turned and walked quickly by 
her side, until they reached the grave. The gravedigger 
had not begun to fill it in yet ; so the polished coffin lay 
exposed at the bottom of the deep pit, 

” It was uncle’s wish,” Claire said, after a long pause, 
“ that he should not he placed in a vault. ‘Let me have 
a grave,’ he has often said, ‘ and let the soft and kindlv 
earth lie close around me.’ Ah, but, Eric, he is not there.” 

“ Not there ? ” he questioned, looking at her with loving 
eyes. • 

“No, not there I His body is there. But he Eric, is 
better ofi* He has gone to God.” ^ 
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You seem very confident, Claire. I wish I had your 
faith. It seems a great comfort to you 

Comfort, Eric, I could not live without it. It is my 
one solace in this dark night of trouble.^’ 

'‘lam sorry your solace is not more real and tangible,*’ 
he said. “ Still I suppose a poor staff is better than none 
at all.** 

" Oh, Eric,’* she said, looking at him sorrowfully. "How 
little you can know of such matters to talk in that way. 
My solace is as real as my life.” 

He smiled in his old, half-xfieasant, half-supercilious 
way, but did not reply. 

"Ah, Eric,** she said, "you think I am being cheated 
by a superstition. But it is not so. And some day you 
will own how much you have been in the wrong.*’ 

" It may be so,” he answered. " But I hardly think so. 
I have had glimpses of many religions, and so far as their 
dogmas go, they seem pretty much alike ; you are asked to 
pocket your reason, shut the eyes of your oomfnon-sense, 
and believe, under penalty of eternal damnation, a bundle 
of illogical, and in some cases self -contradictory, proposi- 
tions.” 

"Oh, no,” she answered quickly, "there you do us an 
injustice.” 

" I can only judge by whi||f I hear, and read, and see,” 
he answered. "I have heard Mr. Ouayle preach, and Miss 
Lucy explain. I have read the ‘ Meditations of the Weep- 
ing Sister,’ and dozens of tracts, and recently I have 
nearly read tlu'ough a volume of sermons that Saville 
hunted out for me.” 

"A volume of sermons?” she said, lifting her eyes in 
astonishment. 

A volume of sermons, Claire, preached by someone of 
the name of Edwards. A most entertaining book for un- 
believers like myself. For those who believed it, it would 
be enough to give them the nightmare. For vivid and 
picturesque descriptions of the Christian’s heU I don’t think 
the book can be matched. Whilst, in some of the sermons, 
your Qbd was made to appear such a monster of bate and 
cruelty ; that I thought there must be some mistake, and 
that the preacher was describing the devil.” 
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*^0h, come, Eric,” she said, in pained tones, ‘‘this is 
bordering on profamty ; and by uncle’s grave, too.” 

“ I beg your parabn, Claire,” he said, “ I have no wish 
to pain you ” ; and for awhile silence fell between them. 

, Then he left her side, and wandered away alone, and waited 
for her at the gate. 

She was in no mood, however, for further conversation 
when she rejoined him, nor would she hear of his accom- 
panying her to the Hall. With tearful eyes she bade him 
good afternoon, and walked away alone. 

Half way down the village Mr. Quayle joined her, 
and walked with her to the Hall gates. He was in his 
pleasantest and most sympathetic mood — kind and unob- 
trusive. 

She could not but feel the difference ; and when she left 
him, and walked slowly along the gravelled drive to the 
great lonely house, she was compelled to think of the 
great barrier that existed between herself and Eric. 

“ In my4;rouble,” she mused, “ he has no word of com- 
fort to speak. Even by uncle’s grave he pains me with his 
conversation. Oh, if he were only like Mr. Quayle, how 
much pleasanter it would be for us all ! Mr. Quayle cheers 
and comforts me ; Eric depresses me.” 

Nor was Eric insensible to this fact. He felt that his 
conversation with Claire had^en a mistake, and, for the 
first time, there came to him asuspicion that, after all, his 
opimons might prove a barrier in the course of his love. 

Mr. Quayle had a shrewd suspicion how matters stood, 
and followed up his advantage. Claire had said enough 
to convince him that her conversation with Eric had given 
her pain. And, on the following Sunday, he preached a 
beautiful sermon on “ The blessed dead ” — a sermon which 
to Claire in her grief was like a draught of water to a 
fainting traveller, 

\ The next Sunday Mr. Quayle preached another sermon, 
which made a great impression on Claire. He took for his 
text the words of Paul, “ What fellowship hath righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness ? And what communion hath 
light with darkness ? And what concord hath Christ with 
Jfolial, or what part hath he that believeth with an 
infidel?” * 
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It was, on the whole, a clever sermon— in which he 
strained the principle of his text to its^ntmost limit, apply- 
ing it first to commercial partnerships, men to philanthropic 
enterprises, then to social gatherings, and last, to domestic 
and conjugal relationships. 

As good or ill fortune would have it, Eric was there, and 
heard the sermon. Claire had said to him during the week 
that it was neither fair to Mr. Quayle or hfs teaching to 
pass judgment from merely hearing one sermon. A con- 
tention that Eric had to admit was right and just, and so 
the Sunday found him a second tima»in the parish church. 
But, alas ! the second sermon angered him more than the 
first. He felt that it was a mean and covert attempt to 
raise a barrier between himself and Claire. That the 
Curate was prostituting his positon to unworthy and selfish 
ends, and making his sermon a vehicle of mischief to his 
neighbour. 

He did not wait to walk home with Claire. He was so 
blinded with anger and jealousy that he felt hediad better 
wait awhile, until he had recovered his normal state. So 
he stole quietly out of church during the singing of the 
last hymn, and plunged into the plantation at the back of 
Priory Mere. 

: And this is Christianity, is it ? he said, with a curl 

of his lip. ** I think now I have seen about enough of it.^^ 

He did not allude to the matter, however, when next he 
went to Lindon Hall. Neither did Claire. ♦ 

Both had an instinctive feeling that religion was a matter 
tliey had better not discuss. And yet it was impossible to 
resist the feeling that the very silence was creating a barrier 
that was growing bigger and bigger day by day. 

So the days passed away and lengthened into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, and glorious summer swept the 
landscape with perfect beauty, and made of every wood 
and meadow and hillside a picture of loveliness. 

Erie, as was his custom, spent most of his afternoons out 
of doors, rambling where his fancy led him. But, in spite 
of the glorious weather and the beautiful scenery, he was 
anything but happy. 

Over Priory Mere a cloud hung that nothing could dissi- 
pate. Between himself and his unde the gulf was stea^ly 
widehening. Hardman, always capricious in &mper, was 
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growing daily more so, wliUe it was evident to all who had 
eyes to see, that flaville was gaining more and more the 
upper hand. Haroman deferred to him in almost every- 
thing. Homer and Sarah obeyed his wishes, without 
daring to object, and felt, as they expressed it, as though 
trouble was brewing,’* whilst Eric was conscious of an un- 
spoken and ^n undefined something which filled the very 
atmosphere of the place, and depressed his spirits like the 
silence and darkness which prelude a thunderstorm. 

Neither was he as happy at Lindon Hall as in the old 
days. The shadow ♦f the Major’s death still brooded over 
the place in spite of the summer’s sunshine. Poor Mrs. 
Preston drooped and drooped from day to day. She did 
not know how much her husband was to her until he was 
taken away. She had never been demonstrative in her 
atfection, nor had she shown any great desire to be in his 
company. But the very fact that he was in the house, that 
he was within call if she should need him, had been a 
comfort #nd stay to her. In fact, she had clung to him 
and leaned upon him for years without knowing it ; and 
so, when she found herself alone, she sunk down into utter 
helplessness and despondency, and felt that life had nothing 
left that was worth living for. 

Claire, ever generous, devoted herself entirely to her 
aunt, with the result that Eric saw less and less of her, 
and inwardly chafed in consequence. But Mr. Quayle 
rejbiced, for, as Mrs. Preston’s pastor and spiritual adviser, 
he went to the Hall nearly every day, and generally found 
an opportunity for a quiet five minutes’ talk with Claire. 

So time went on, and Eric’s birthday came and went, and 
still he found no opportunity of declaring his love. 

At length, as Christmas drew near, he boldly marched 
off to the Hall one day, firmly resolving in his heart that 
he would not leave the place until he knew his fate. For 
months he had been waiting an opportunity that never 
came. ‘^Now,” he said to himself, “I will make my 
opportunity ; for weal or woe I will have an answer.” 

The servant who opened the door showed him into the 
Major’s study. A bright fire was burning in the polished 
grate, and ^ grateful sense of warmth pervaded the room, 
deHghtfuj, after the keen north wind that was raging out- 
side. 
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** Will you tell Miss Leicester that I wish to see her par- 
ticularly/’ he said to the girl, then thrg-w himself into an 
easy chair before the fire, and waited. 

She came at length, but with slower step than usual, 
and with an absence of that brightness and viyacity which 
generally characterised her. 

Yet in Eric’s eyes she never looked more beautiful, and, 
alas, she had never looked so unapproachable. Claire was 
no longer a girl. In the last few months she had deve- 
loped into a strong, self reliant woman. Eric felt in- 
stinctively that a change had come over her. Circumstances 
had compelled her to lean upon herself. The care of the 
household rested upon her shoulders. She could no longer 
lean upon others ; others leaned upon her ; and the result 
was, that all the latent energy of her nature had been 
called into play, and from a happy, light-hearted girl she 
had leaped suddenly into a calm, dignified woman. 

I am glad to see you, Eric,” she said, advancing 
toward him with a smile ; then noticing the anxious look 
upon his face, added, I hope nothing serious has brought 
you here ? ” 

The girl told you I wished to see you particularly ? ” 
he questioned. 

Yes, and so I came as quickly as possible.” 

‘‘Will you sit dovm, Claire,” he said, after a pause. 
“ My errand may occupy a little of your time. I hope your 
aunt can spare you for a little while ? ” 

“Oh, yes; I think so,” she answered, ‘ though she is 
very nervous and depressed, and has a great horror of being 
left long alone.” 

“She seems to have kept you a prisoner of late,” he 
said. 

“ Not kept me, exactly. I have been a prisoner from 
choice.” 

“I had begun to think we were never going to see you 
again. Priory Mere you have quite forsaken.” 

“ I hope when spring comes again aunt will be better/’ 
was the somewhat evasive answer, and then silence fell 
betweeh them for several seconds. 

“ I expect to go to Cambridge in the spring,” he said at 
length, l^uUing hard at his moustache. ^ 
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that is ri^ht, I think it is quite time you wont, 
and I am sure it will do you good in many ways.” 

You will not ue sorry for me to go away, then ? ” 

** I shall miss you very much ; but one can scarcely be 
sorry for what one believes will be for your good.” 

hope it may be for my good,” he said, nervously. 
'‘But I don’t know, I feel dreadfully unsettled, and for 
that reason*! have come to see you to-day.” 

"If I can help you, Eric, in any way, you know I shall 
be delighted to do so,” she said, kindly. 

" You can help nje, Claire,” he said, impulsively. " In- 
deed, just at present no one can help me but you. Nay, 
don’t speak, you must hear me out first. We are man and 
woman now, Claire ; and the time has come when I should 
speak out plainly. You know that I love you ; though 
you cannot possibly know how much. I have loved you 
from our first meeting, and my love has grown with years 
until it has filled my life. I believe it was your uncle’s 
wish that I should love you, and that some day you should 
bp my wife. He encouraged our friendship and seemed 
pleased at our growing intimacy. And now, Claire, before 
I go away, and to prevent any one else attempting to step 
in between us, will you not give me the promise that wm 
make my work a delight and my life a song? I cannot 
think that you are inditferent to me. We have known 
each other so long and so intimately, we have trusted each 
other so fully, that surely you will not cast me off now and 
spoil all my life.” And he reached out his hand, and took 
her hand in his and held it firmly. 

She did not draw away her hand, nor did she speak for 
several seconds, but with her disengaged palm she gently 
stroked the hand that held hers. 

" Say Hie word, darling,” he said, eagerly, " that will 
make me the happiest man on earth.” 

" No, Eric,” she said, stiU stroking his hand. " We are 
both too young to talk of marriage yet.” 

"I am not talking of marriage, Claire. I am willing to 
wait as long £is you will. But we are not too young to 
talkoflove.” 

" It means the same thing,” dbe said. " And I think it 
will be Better for us both not to allude to the matter 
agaia.” • 
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Then you do not care for me? he said, with a gasp. 
Yes, Eric, I care a great deal for ypu,” she said, and 
her eyes grew dim while she spoke. ‘‘ I care more for you 
than I shall ever care for any one else. I have thought, 
too, that this hour would come, when you would speak to 
mo, and I have considered what answer I should make.^^ 
And this is your answer ? ” 

‘‘Yes, Eric, As things are as they are, I think it is 
better we should try to forget each other.” 

“What things, Claire?” he said, getting hold of her 
other hand, and looking her straight in the eyes. “This 
is a matter of life and death to me, and let there be no 
equivocation.” 

“ I have no desire but to speak out honestly,” she said. 
‘ ‘ Perhaps this is a matter of as much moment to me as to 
you.” 

“ Then why raise barriers ? ” he said, almost angrily. 

“Nay, Eric, I have raised no barrier, but if they exist 
I cannot ignore them.” «« 

“You speak in riddles, Claire. Out with the truth and 
lot me know if it is as I fear.” 

“ AVhat do you fear? ” she asked. 

‘ ‘ That you are dragging your hateful religion between 
us.” 

“Ah, Eric,” she replied, sadly. “If my religion is so 
hateful to you, what hope can there bo of a happy union ? 
How can two walk together unless they be agreed ? ” c. 

“We might agree to differ,” he said, impatiently. “I 
would not ask you to change your opinions. Surely we 
may be allowed to think for ourselves without coming into 
conflict. Why should a matter of tweedle-dum or tweedle- 
dee be allowed to wreck our happiness and blight our 
lives ? Has your religion no room in it for charity ? Oh, 
Claire, think again. Is it religion to send me reckless and 
despairing into the world ? And if I am in darkness and 
bondage as you think, is this the way to win me to light 
and liberty? Oh! my life, my love, let your own heart 
speak, let your nobler nature guide you in this.” 

For j| moment she was silent, while the tear-drops 
gathered and fell from her eyes. 

“Eric, it is because I care for you so much that I would 
not drag you into misery,” she said at length. We may 
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love each other ; hut if we disagree on every other point 
there can. he orijw misery for us hoth. You despise what I 
reverence, mocK at what I hold sacred, treat my most 
cherished convictions as silly superstition. How could I 
kneel to pray while you stood near curling your lip in 
silent scorn ? How go to church while you idled at home ? 
A husband should he a counsellor, sympathiser, friend. 
No, Eric, it cannot he. Your opinions are as ahliorreiit to 
me as mine are to 3^)11. Our ways lie apart.” 

For a moment ho di’ow away from her and cdenched his 
fists in anger. ‘‘•You make me hate your religion more 
than ever,” he said. 

“ I am sorry, Eiic,” was the quiet reply, “ hut I cannot 
help it. My religion is not a mere matter of opinion, hut 
of j)rineiplo and duty and conscience.” 

“A strange duty and a strange conscience,” ho said, 
“ that will lead a woman to win an honest man’s love, and 
then crush his lieart hcneath her foot.” 

“N^ifw, Eri(), 3^011 are sa3dng what you will regret,” she 
said, re])roachfull3\ But ho was too angiy to heed her. 

“If I were a smooth-faced curate,” he went on, “with 
an oil3'‘, insinuating tongue ; prepared to i^hiy tlio liypo- 
crito to gain my ends, and ready wfth a text to (dencli every 
argument, I slioidd have received a different ansMun\ 
Well, he it so; whc'ii you have driven mo to destruction I 
dare sa3" your peculiarly-constituted conscicaice will extniso 
you ; and wherein yon fail 3'our canting Curate will supidy 
the lack. Farewell, then. I have heard before of religion 
wrecking men’s lives, hut I never dreamed it would have 
wrecked mine.” 

And before she had time to reply, he was gone. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


TEMPTATION. 

‘ ‘ Aud all through life I see a cro 8 s, 

Wliore 80I1S of Gud yield up thoiv breath. 

There is uo gain except by loss, 

There is uo life except by death, 

There is no vision but by faith, 

No glory but by bearing shame. 

No hoiioTU’ but by taking blame, 

And that eternal passion saith, 

Bo emptied of glory and self and name.” 

W. C. Smith. 

‘^And so the girl has rejected you!’^ It was Hardman 
who spoke. 

Eric locked up from his plate with a start, and blushed 
painfully. What do you mean ? he asked. 

mean what I said,” Hardman answered grimly. 
” You have proposed to the girl, and she has said no.” • 
** Who told you so? ” Eric asked, with trembling lip. 
Never mind who told me so. It is a fact, isn’t it ? ” 

If it is a fact, and you know it, why do you ask me ? ” 
And Eric bent his eyes once more on his plate. 

Come, Eric,” said Hardman, kindly, “you need not 
*make a mystery of the affair. I am your guardian, and I 
think you might confide in me. Perhaps I may be able to 
help you.” 

“ Help me ? No, that is impossible.” 

“ She prefers the Curate, does she ? ” 

“ I don^t think so.” 

Perhaps she prefers his creed ! ” 

“ Very hkely ; she hates mine.” 

“ And has she rejected you in consequence ? ’ 

“I did not say so.” 
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‘*Bah! what’s the use of fencing. I have seen for 
years how thin^ were drifting. The girl is fond of you, 
and you are fond of her ; there are no two ways about that. 
And from every point of view the match would be a desir- 
able one. Lindon Estates are not to bo thought lightly of. 
But the girl is religious, or more correctl}’' sui^erstitious. 
She woul(? wrong her conscieiKio by marrying an agnostic. 
You cannot reason with such people, you must simply 
trim. Go to her in a week’s time, and tell her that you 
have reconsidered^the whole cpiestion, and that you accept 
her creed.” 

Eric dropped his knife and fork and literally gasped. 

‘'You need not look so horrified,” Hardman went on, 
with cool cynicism. "You have only one life to live, and 
why spoil it for the sake of a quibble or an equivoca- 
tion ? ” 

" But it would be false — Avrong,” gasped Eric. 

"Eight and wrong are relative terms,” coolly pursued 
Hardman. " That which is best is right, that which means 
trouble and loss is wrong. Policy is a man’s safe guide in 
a case like this. Saville says Philosophy knows nothing 
about conscience, and I agree with him.” 

"But surely honour stands for something,” Eric said, 
with trembling lips. 

"Eor something! Yes. But happiness, prosperity, 
contentment, stand for a great deal more. Is a life to be 
wrecked on the rock of mere sentiment? ” 

"I don’t agree with you,” said Eric, firmly. "Even 
death is better than dishonour.” 

" Bah ! dying isn’t so easy. Trim your sails to the wind, 
man, and live. Fortune, happiness, a beautiful wife, and 
a beautiful home are within your reach, and you fling them* 
away and spend your life in misery because you refuse to 
practise a little bit of very useful equivocation.” 

" Uncle, you pain me,” said Eric. " I never heard you 
talk after this fashion before. You must surely be jok- 
ing.” 

"Joking ? No, I was never more in earnest. I confess 
Saville has opened my eyes to a few things of late.” 

"I anf sorry he ever came here.” 

" Yo!i needn’t be. He is the truest philosopher and 
friend I Ijave ever met» But listen, and I will tell you a 
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story. Claire’s motlier was every whit as beautiful as 
Claire when she was her age, and she was Toved by a young 
man in every way worthy of her. I knew them both, and 
can speak with authority on the matter. She, like Claire, 
was siij^erstitioiis. Her conscience had been educated to 
a point of sensitiveness that was simply painful. The 
young man could not swallow her creed. He was a 
scholar and a thinker, yet ho might have won her, only a 
curate (Tossed her path and his. The young man would 
not e(][uivocate. He prated of honour, jyid so lost his love 
— aye, and his life. She married the curate, and died at 
twenty-seven of a broken heart, so it is said. He lives 
lonely, joyless, his life one long regret. He has nothing 
to look back upon but pain anti disappointment ; nothing 
to look forward to but the grave. If there were another 
life when they might meet again, there might be some 
compensation ; but since this life is all, what is the use of 
wrecking it on Quixotic notions of right and wrong % You 
have reached the parting of the ways. Take warning. I 
am getting an old man, and so look at life from a different 
standpoii^tl Principle and honour are high-sounding 
words, bui expediency pays best. Unless you trim your 
sails, and put your high falutin notions into your pocket, 
she will marry the Curate, as her mother did before her, 
and both your lives will be spoiled.” 

Then let them be,” Eric answered, savagely. ' * If 1iii« 
is your philosophy, I don’t admire it.” 

“ You talk like a fool,” said Hardman, with a scjornful 
curl of his lip. Is not what I say the logical outcome of 
my belief? ” 

If so, then so much the worse for your belief.” 

• Hardman stamped with his foot. Look here, Eric,” 
he said, taking off his glasses, and wiping them nervously. 
“I don’t want to quarrel with you, on the contrary, I 
want to help you. I saw directly you came into the house 
what was up, and I am anxious that you should not fling 
away a fortune that is within your reach. Now look at 
the matter as a man of the world. You believe you have 
only one life to live ? ” 

‘^Yes.” 

Then is it not wisdom to make the best of it ? 

** But would you have mo perjure myself ? ” , 
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Don’t use sudi high-sounding words, please. We all 
prevaricate mor(^or less. Our social relationships would 
cease without it. You need not worry the girl about her 
ox)inions. In a year or two she will cease to trouble about 
yours. A little equivocation now and the thing is done.” 

And what about my self-respect ? ” 

^SSelf-re'^pect ? Do you think a man rosj)ects himself 
because he has x)layed the fool and flung a>A'ay a for- 
tune ? ” 

“ A man cannot jespect himself who stoops to falsehood 
and deceit.” 

^^A man cannot respect himself who is an ass,” said 
Hardman, savagely. 

I think, uncle, wo had better end the conversation,” 
Eric said, after a pause. 1 cannot think you altogetlier 
mean what you say. I know you pride yourself on being 
a man of honour.” 

^ a man of honour,” he said, flushing nervously. 
“ I would not wrong any one. What I have been suggest- 
ing to you is for the good and happiness of you both.” 

“ Anyhow, I will think about it,” Eric said, anxious to 
end the conversation, and he rose abruptly from^he table 
and left the room ; and a few minutes later, wrapped in 
his great coat, he was out in the nipi}iiig moonlit night, 
walking briskly in the direction of lindori. 

• He felt that he had a battle to light and he wanted 
bracing for the struggle. The alternative placed before 
him was no trivial one. Everything seemed swinging in 
the balance. The hope of winning Claire he had cherished 
for years. It had been his inspiration and bis song, and 
to give her up now was like death to him. Should he 
act upon his uncle’s suggestion ? ” The question forcet^ 
itself upon him again and again, as he hurried along the 
frozen highway and through the sleepy village in the 
direction of Lindon Hall. 

Unless he did something of the sort he saw clearly 
enoiigb she was lost to him. She was the daughter of a 
clergyman ; her whole life had been steeped in an atmo- 
sphere of religion ; she would rather die than be disloyal 
to whatlahe believed to be the truth. 

But 8ould he stoop to this -deception ? And if not, why 
not? He .was accountable to no one. He did not believe 
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in any jndginent-day. There was no one but himself to 
consider. Then why did he shrink f/om this deceit ? 
Whence came this moral sense, this inward voice, this 
unseen hand that held him back ? 

Then anotlier question assailed him. What Iiad wrought 
the change in his uncle? lie was not the man he used 
to be. Tliore was a distinct deterioration in ^oral tone 
and fibre. That high sense of honour, of which he had 
prided himself in the years gone by, had to all appear- 
ance deserted him entirely, lie had become a mere 
creature of policy. 

And yet was not this the logical outcome of his creed ? 
Could a man reach a high moral level and keep it who 
denied the existence of God, wlio scorned the idea of 
accountability, and who had no hope of any other life than 
this ? 

^nih, dear,” Eric said to himself as he slackened his 
pace a little ; I am sorely perplexed. Uncle’s philosophy 
is very cheerless, and I’m afraid is demoralising also ; but 
is Mr, Quayle’s religion any bettor? Are men good or bad 
apart altogether from religion, or is there a power of which 
I am not yet conscious, that can shape the life anew ? I 
wish I knew. I am in utter darkness, and darkness is 
always bondage.” So he communed with himself until he 
reached the gates of Lindon Hall ; then he stopped sud- 
denly and drew back into the shadow of the hedge. Coming 
down the drive, his footsteps echoing sharply on the frosty 
way, was the figure of a man. A minute or two later the 
Curate flung back the gate with jaunty air, and marched 
away along the silent road, humming an old love song. 

Curse him,” Eric muttered between his teeth, “I believe 
.he is at the bottom of it ; he has poisoned her mind against 
me, and is trying to win her himself,” and he clenched his 
fists with savage energy. 

A moment later, he emerged from the shadow and fol- 
lowed the Curate, 

should like to checkmate him,” he said to himself ; 

And why shouldn’t I ? All’s fair in love and war. What 
an interesting convert I should make, and wouldn’t Quayle 
be nonplussed if he had to receive me into thef Church. 
Gad, it would be fine,” • 
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Then his face grew sober. “Nay, nay,’^ he said, “I 
haven^t got to tiiat yet. I’ll win her honourably, or not 
at all.” 

Meanwhile Claire was in a state of mind not easy to 
describe. In saying ‘^No ” to Eric she felt she had done 
a great and a heroic thing, and yet the pain of it was almost 
more than %he could bear. She knew that she loved him, 
that he was the very idol of her heart, and yet an idol that 
she believed it was her duty to cast from her and trample 
under foot. Only the previous Sunday Mr. Quayle had 
preached from the text “If a man will be My disciple, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me.” 
And she saw then, as in a flash, what her duty was. It 
would have been heaven upon earth to have laid her head 
upon Eric’s shoulder while he rained kisses upon her cheek. 
But it might not be. She must deny herself. This was 
her cross, her life-long penance. Her path to life lay 
througjj^ suffering and death, the death of all her earthly 
hop es and longings. 

When Eric left her she went to her room, and kneeling 
by her bed gave way to a passion of tears. It seemed so 
hard that she should be called upon to sacrifice what she 
prized more than everything else on earth. 

Oh, my Lord,” she cried, with clasped hands and up- 
lifted face, ” the cross is greater than I can bear.” 

, Yet never for a moment did she doubt that she had 
done the right thing. Her religion was a creed to be 
believed, and a ritual to be observed. That and very little 
more. 

And since Eric neither believed her creed nor observed 
her ritual, he was an infidel, his honourable life would 
count for nothing, and a believer could have no part with* 
an infidel. For long enough she had put aside the truth 
and refused to look at it ; but slowly, under the influence 
of Mr. Quayle’s teaching, her eyes had been opened, and 
the martyr spirit had been aroused within her. It miglit 
be pleasant to go the w^ay of fleshly desire, but that would 
mean disloyalty to her Lord. And so, like the Ephesian 
maiden when faced with the alternative, Diana or 
Christ, ’’she made her choice without faltering and without 
any thoUght of drawing back. 
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It is true she did long to die. And in agony and tears 
she prayed that the struggle might qiiieklj?' end. She would 
have gone to the stake willingly ; it was the living death, 
the life-long penance that appalled lier. 

Later in the evening, when the Curate called, she met 
him with such a beautiful light in her eyes that he fancied 
she had become a captive to his smiles, and^was elated 
accordingly. He had never known her so sweet, so gentle, 
so gracdous, and when lie loft, he felt that the battle was his 
already, and that after a little waiting Jie would be lord of 
Lindon. 

When he reached his rooms, however, other thoughts 
took possession of him. The first object on which his eyes 
rested was his desk, and locked in that desk wore those 
fatal i^apors. He had never yet fully decided what course 
lie would take respecting them. Ho thought he would wait 
the course of events. He was compelled to keep silence as 
long as Mrs. Preston lived, and before that timc^no one 
could tell what would happen. So he permitted the evil 
leaven to work within him, and was unconscious of the fact 
that all the while his moral sense was becoming more and 
more dulled and blunted. 

To-night he took out the papers, and read tliem again, 
slowly and carefully, then he sat for a long time staring 
into the fire. The night was frosty, and the fire burned 
clear and briglit. Down into that glowing hollow he might 
easily push the papers, and so settle the question for over. 
Once destroyed, the memory of them would slowly fade 
from his mind, and this unrest which has harrassed him 
so long would give place to quiet and to peace. 

If the Major refused to recognise his son while he lived 
•why should he bother about the matter now that the Major 
was dead ? As likely as not ho was not the Major’s son at 
all. Men had been haunted by hallucinations again and 
again ; and even admitting the story to be true, he could 
see no very strong moral reason for making it known. It 
would be truer charity to screen the Major’s memory, and 
truer justice to lot Claire have the estates than Eric. Then 
why should he hesitate any longer ? 

And he leaned towards the fire with the papefirs in his 
hand, then drew quickly back and pushed them •into his 
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pocket, as a gentle knock fell on the door, followed a 
moment later by tHe entrance of Lucy Lane. 

He would have been angry had the intruder been any 
one else, but he could not be angry with Lucy, she was so 
sweet and gentle and trusting. He knew that he liad won 
her heart, and that, aj)art from cj[uestions of policy and self- 
interest, he tared more for her than for any one else in tlie 
world. In fact, he intended to marry laicy if ho failed to 
win Claire Leicester. 

Well, little girl,” he said, with an uneasy feeling in his 
heart. ‘ ‘ What is your pleasure ? ” 

Mother wishes to know if you wiU come and have sup- 
per with us to-night?” and she looked up dillldently as she 
spoke. 

‘‘Come and talk with me a little while first,” he said, 
and he took her hand and led her to a chair. 

When she was seated, ho locked the olfonding papers in 
his doslai once more, then came and seated himself by her 
side. 

“ You have grown a little shy of mo lately,” he said, 
softly, laying his hand upon hers. 

“ I am sure I have no wish to be,” she ans'wered, timidly, 
with downcast eyes. 

Then he stole his arm around her. ‘ ‘ I hope we shall 
always be frienfis, Lucy,” he said, as he did sc. 

^8he blushed and trembled, and answered, “ I hope so, 
Mr. Quayle.” 

“ You are a dear little girl/’ he whispered, “ and I want 
to be your big brother for the present.” 

“My big brother?” she questioned, while her lips 
trembled just a little. 

“ For the present, you know. Some day, perhaps ,” 

then he grew silent, and brought his face nearer to hers, 
so near, indeed, that she could feel his hot breath upon her 
cheek. 

She drew herself away a little, flushed and trembling. 

“Perhaps we had better go to supper now,” he said, 
“or they will wonder what has kept you. Some day we 
will have more time for a quiet chat.” 

“Oh, Mr. Quayle, I do not quite understand you,” sh^ 
eaidj growing very red, then very pale* “ I— I—” 
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‘‘ Never mind, now, little girl,” he said, taking her hand 
in his and pressing it. ‘*You will understand me some 
day.” 

8Iio looked at him eagerly, sadly, for a moment or two, 
then sloAvly walked toward the door. 

I know I am an awful coward, perhaps something 
worse,” he said to himself, as he followed he!*, but the 
temptation is very strong.” 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

DETERIORATION. 

Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high ; 

Bravely — as for life and death — 

With a loyal gaiety. 

Lead her from the festive boards, 

Point her to the staiTy skies, 

Guard her by your faithful words, 

Pure from courtship’s flatteries.” 

E. B. Beowning. 

On Cliristmas Eve Eric went to see Claire again. I have 
come to ask your pardon/’ lie said, ‘^for the unkind words 
I spoke the other day.” 

I knew you would he sorry, Erie,” she answered, taking 
his proffered hand and smiling at liim in her old winsome 
iifiinnor. 

‘^Then you will forgive me ?” he asked. 

'‘Freely, Eric; and yet I have nothing to forgive. I 
provoked you into speaking as you did.” 

"I could not part with you in anger,” he answered, 
making an effort to keep his voice steady. “ You have 
been the dream of my life. Oh, Claire, you can never • 
know how much you are to mo, nor how dark the world 
will be without your love ! ” 

^ "I shall always love you, Eric,” she answered impul- 
sively. 

" And yet you refuse me ? Oh, Claire, my darling, think 
better of it ! ” 

/'No, no, Eric,” she said, drawing away her hand from 
his; not tempt me; do not make my cross heavier 
than it is already.” 
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‘‘But wliy Bliould we be doomed to walk apart?” lie 
pleaded. “ Surel}^ Nature intended us for each other” 

“ How can two walk together unless ^hey be agreed ?” 
she asked, quickly. 

“ But we are agreed,” he said. 

“ Then you have (3hanged your opinions ?” slie asked. 

He coloured slightly, and bit his lip. Now was his 
chanee. One little falsehood and the prize might be his. 
Slie would believe liim, whatever he said. Surely if a false- 
hood were ever justifiable it was in this case. His hesita- 
tion, however, was only for a moment. % 

“ 1 cannot change my opinions at wiU,” he said. “ But 
surely, Claire, we may hold different opinions, and yet be 
one in life. Is not honourable conduct more important tliaii 
orthodox 02)inions?” 

“Ah, Eric,” she said, sadly, “ you do not understand.” 

“If Christianity means martyrdom, I do not want to 
understand,” he said, hastily. 

“Wo will not argue, Eric. It could only paintus both. 
I had hoped — but never mind. AVe must go our different 
ways. It is God’s will.” She was very pale, and her lips 
trembled a little, but in her large eyes there was a steady re- 
solute light, that s]_)okeof a battle fought and a victory won. 

“ If I had any comfort or sympathy in my home, I could 
bear it better,” lie answered, after a pause. “But I have 
nothing. I am alone ; desolate, friendless, with none to love 
me or care for me on the wide eartli.” * 

Her eyes drooped while he spoke. But to his wail she 
had no answer to make. She could not tell him that God 
loved him. Her creed would not allow her to say that. 
He was an infidel — the enemy of God ; and had not Mr. 
Quayle preached more than once that God hated such 
people Avith a perfect hatred ? 

“And you have no word of encouragement to give?” he 
asked after a long pause. 

“ Oh, Eric, if you Avould become a Christian ” she 

began. But he turned away with an impatient gesture. 

“Can you wonder that I have no wish to be one?” 
he said. 

She held out her hand. “ Good-bye, Eric,” she said, “ I 
must be going now. Aunt wdll be wondering* what has 
become of me. She" is sb helpless, and daily growsVeaker.” 
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lie did not 82)eak. He took lior Land and raised it to 
his lips, then quigkly turned on his heel and walked away. 

After that he went no more to lindon Hall. He knew 
now that Claire was not to he moved. And, with a courage 
that did him credit, he hid his pain and disappointment 
deep in his heart, and settled quietly down to his work. 

In fact, Ips hooks were his only solace now. The weather 
was too winterly to lot him venture much out of doors, nor 
had he any acquaintances to draw him away from Priory 
More. Young people, his own age, out of doferonco to 
their parents’ wishes, had shunned him because of his 
opinions. Orthodox mammas were horrified at the thought 
of their sons making a companion of Eric Strome, and 
righteously refused to invite him to their parties. 

So he had lived alone, self-centred and defiant. Ho 
knew ho was siiunnod, he knew the reason why, but he 
made no complaint. 

Since Savillo came to Priory Mere he had converted one 
of the ifpstairs rooms into a study for himself, and liere ho 
spent most of his time ; evidently much to the relief of both. 
Hardman and Saville. Sometimes Homer stole up from 
the kitchen and spent an hour with liim, and the company 
of the genial old Christian was always welcome. 

But of late a good deal of the cheerfulness had gone out 
of Homer’s manner. 

Priory Mere ain’t like it used to be,” he said to Eric 
( 5 ne evening. 

<< Why, what has gone wrong with the place, Homer?” 

^‘It ain’t the place exactly, Master Eric, as much as the 
people that’s in it. Master Hardman is a changed man.” 

Got converted, eh ?” 

The old man smiled, sadly. Converted backward,” 
he said. ^^His little bit o’ deceits that I used to smilep 
over have grown into mighty big ones Ah, Master Eric, 
it’s a sad thing when a man has no religion.” 

Why, Homer, why?” 

‘^Because you see, he’s no sense of accountability. Ho 
acknowledges no authority above that of man. He’s 
nothin’ to live for but what is in this life. He’s nothin’ to 
hold hiijp to truth an’ honour but self-interest. He’s aU 
afloat ^s it were, without compass on||Cidder. Oh, it must 
be a nudity sad state to be in.” r 
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You tliink so, Homer ?’' 

*‘No, I don^t tliink so ; l^m sure on it. No wonder 
Priory Mere is sicli a gloomy old sepufelire when God is 
shut out of it ; and it’s grown gloomier since Mr. Saville 
came here. I don’t like that man, Master Eric, notwith- 
standin’ he’s so civil and smooth-tongued that you’d think 
butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. Oh no, he’s up to no 
good ! I know he’s got a sight of money out of the master 
already.” 

Eric started. “ How do you know that ?” he asked. 

Oh, I’ve overheard ’em talkin’ lotstof times, an’ so has 
Sarah. Not that either on us wanted to listen, for God 
knows we’ve tried to be faithful servants an’ not meddle 
in what didn’t concern us ; but we couldn’t help bearin’.” 

Well, what have you hoard ?” 

Oh, the first 1 heard was a long time ago. I was busy 
weedin’ in the garden, an’ they were walkin’ up and down 
the x)ath. They must have known I were there, but they 
didn’t notice. They were a-talkiii’ about his book, and how 
the master’s name was to appear as one o’ the authors. 
An’ he seemed mighty imnid at the idea.” 

‘ I’ll let you have £500 as a first instalment next week,’ 
I heard him say. And then Saville said somothin’ about it 
makin’ the fortunes of both of them. An’ my opinion is 
he’s had several instalments since then.” 

Eric bit his lip. Why did you not tell me of this 
before ?” ho asked at length. 

had thought of doing it many times, but I didn’t 
want to worry you, I don’t see as how you can do any- 
thin’.” 

No ! Unfortunately that is true.” 

Saville has a terrible hold on ’im, some how ; an’ the 
• master seems to have no power to resist him. Do you know 
anything about opiiim, Idaster Eric ?” 

About opium? No. Why?” 

Well, I don’t know, but I fear the master is taking it. 
Saville recommended him something for his neuralgia, an’ I 
believe it was that. I know he takes something which 
kills the pain, and sends him into sich a dreamy state that 
he don’t care for nothin’.” 

That is so,” said Eric. /^I’ve often wondered ^hat had 
come over him.” 
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He’s losing himself ‘body and soul,” Homer went on, 

an’ it makes m| terrible sad.” And rising to his feet in 
a state of groat agitation, the old man hurriedly left the 
room. 

For the next two months Eric kept watch over his uncle 
as he had never done before, with the result that he became 
convinced i^at Homer was right in every particular. 

Then the matter was partially driven from Jiis mind by 
other events. Mrs. Preston, who had drooped so long, 
peacefully and painlessly slipped out of time into eternity. 
No one was greatl)^ sui’prised at the tidings, but very soon 
some interesting details leaked out in connection therewith. 

Before the day was out the news had travelled from end 
to end of Linden, and had even found its way to Priory 
Mere, that, before her death, Mrs. Preston had expressed 
a very earnest hope that Mr. Quayle would marry Olairo. 

A few hours later this w^as considerably amplified. Not 
only had she expressd this hope, it was said, but having 
first ascertained what were the Curate’s feelings, she had 
wrung a jiromise from Claire that she would marry him 
within a year of her death. 

This story was told wdtli so much circumstance and 
detail, while there seemed no earthly reason why it should 
not be true, that everywhere it was accepted as literal 
fact. 

know’d she’d never marry young Strome,” people 
siCid to each other knowingly. Ho may be very hand- 
some an’ clever ; but he’s none o’ her w^ay o’ thinkin’ ; 
an’ she ain’t the sort to go ag’in her conscience.” 

So it was settled, as far as gossip could settle anything, 
that the Eev. Heber Quayle would be the next lord of 
Lindon ; and, on the whole, the villagers w^ere fairly 
well pleased. He was young, good-looking, and clever, 
while he had already proved himself a real friend and 
helper to many a poor cottager in time of sickness and 
trouble. The people who did not rejoice in the prospect 
were the Dissenters. He had shown them so much anti- 
pathy, and had striven so hard for their annihilation, that 
they feared when he got to be lord of Lindon they might 
have a difficulty in maintaining an existence at all. 

For seyeral days little else was talked about in Lindon, 
and the pros and cons were discussed in every cottage and 
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public-house in the parish. When Lucy Lane first heard 
the news she fell into a dead faint, and, remained uncon- 
scious for several hours. Eric listened to the gossip in 
silence, and without moving a muscle ; tlien walked quietly 
to his room and bolted the door, and for the best part of 
the night fought a desj)erate battle with the devils of 
jealousy and hate. 

It was hard enough to lose Claire, but to see her in one 
short year the wife of another was a prospect more bitter 
than death. He did not venture into Lindon the next day ; 
he was afraid he might meet the Cui'ate, and he had no 
wish to see him just yet. 

In this respect their feelings were mutual. Mr. Quayle 
did not venture out of the house for the day. Ho had a 
perfect horror of mooting Eric. Ho felt as though he 
would never be able to look into his eyes again, for he 
know in his heart that he meant to wrong him and rob him. 
He tried to persuade himself that he liad not yet decided 
what he should do, tliat he should wait till iff ter the 
funeral. But he was not so dense as not to know and feel 
that when a man dallies with sin and temptation for nearly 
twelve months he is almost certain to yield in the end. 

In his better moments he frequently said to himself, I 
ought to have strangled the thought in its birth ; crushed 
out the evil suggestion at the very beginning. Then I 
should have been a free man. Now it has become a giant, 
and will strangle me.” 

Yet, notwithstanding these momentary revelations of a 
higher duty, he never made any real attempt to battle with 
and overcome the temptation. On the contrary, he ex- 
pended all his ingenuity in trying to find justification for 
the act he contemplated. Apart from all casuistry, he knew 
that he contemplated a terrible wrong, a wrong so terrible, 
indeed, that when tlie first suggestion came to him it made 
him shudder. But months of dallying with the foul thing 
had made him familiar with its face, until now the sin was 
no longer the repulsive thing it seemed at first. 

It was some satisfaction to him, when news came of Mrs, 
Preston’s death, that the papers were still in his possession. 
He had been on the point of destroying them /igain and 
again, but something had always stayed his hapd. Had 
he done so, he would have been like Esau, without room 
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for repentance, however carefully and tearfully he might 
have sought it. ^ 

Thank God,” he muttered with a sigh, can still 
retreat if I wish to. As yet I have done no wrong to any- 
one. I have only debated what is best in the interests of 
all concerned.” 

And yet ^11 the while ho know that he liad no earnest 
desire to retreat. Never once did he say tirmly, and reso- 
lutely, By God’s help I will do the right, wliatever the 
consequences.” On tlie contrary, he was ever on the look- 
out for a way by which he miglit do tlie deed, and yet 
justify himself in his own eyes. 

The prospect of being lord of Lindon, of having the 
affairs of the parish entirely in his own hands, of being 
able to restore the church, build schools, and stamp out 
Dissent was such a captivating one, that it weighed down 
all minor considerations, and made him heedless of the 
voice of conscience and deaf to the wliisperings of the 
Spirit. • 

On the night following the death of Mrs. Preston ho did 
experience a brief clearing of liis mental and spiritual 
vision. For a brief space he saw himself as lie really was ; 
saw the heinousness of the offence which lie contemplated ; 
saw himself a traitor to his trust, a man dishonest in 
thought and intention. 

It seemed to him as though a voice spoke to him out of the 
dal'kness, and said, ^ TTow dare you, as a minister, harbour 
such a thought? How can you preach the gospel of 
righteousness and contemplate such black dishonesty ? 
How can you ask people to be true when you are so false 
to yourself and others ? ” 

But he soon succeeded in hushing the voice and banish- 
ing the vision. Unfortunately righteousness was not the 
chief factor in his religion. He had never concerned him- 
self much with the ethics of Christianity. A due observ- 
ance of the sacraments was with him the all-important 
thing. If men believed tlie dogmas of the Church, and 
conformed to her ritual, they were certain to be safe at 
last. Had not Christ atoned for all their sins and granted 
them a policy that covered all their risks ? That being so, 
he might^do Avhat was morally wrong without in any way 
jeopardising his salvation. And with this orthodox and 
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comforting reflection lie retired to bed, and slept soundly 
the rest of the niglit. ^ 

On the morning of tlie funeral he was congratulated on 
his good fortune on all hands, but he refused to be drawn. 
He admitted having heard the rumours, but declined to 
say whether they wore true or false. Silence, however, 
is generally supposed to give consent, and the people of 
Lindon were more than ever convinced that the stories 
were true. 

There was no display of grief at the funeral. Mrs. 
Preston had never allowed the villagers’ to familiarise them- 
selves with her face, and so when she died there was no 
lamentation. The funeral was very Binn)le and very quiet, 
and when the service was over the Doctor and Steward, and 
a few of the neighbouring gentry, with the Curate and 
family solicitor, returned to the Hall to hear the Major’s 
will read again. 

Mr. (iiiayle looked very white and ill. All the time the 
will was being read his face was drawn as thouglf he were 
in pain. He felt like a thief in the house, the atmosphere 
of the room seemed stifling, his lips were dry and livid, his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 

Claire, who sat near, pale, but very beautiful, glanced 
at him every now and then and wondered what ailed him. 
She was cpiite unmoved by the little ceremony. Her 
thoughts were in the grave, her heart aching with a very 
bitter grief. It was nothing to her that she was mistress 
of Lindon Hall. She had never coveted the possession. 
In spite of the wealth that had been left her she felt 
unutterably poor and unspeakably sad and lonely. 

Directly the little ceremony was over Mr. Quayle stole 
out of the house without speaking to anyone. He felt as 
though he would choke if he stayed there any longer. A 
cold east wind was blowing, for it was early in March, but 
he took his hat oif directly he got out of sight of the house, 
and stood for a long time bare-headed, feeling as though 
his brain was on fire. 

God in heaven,” he gasped, have crossed the Rubi- 
con now and burned the boats. Retreat from henceforth 
is impossible.” r 

Then he laughed a scornful and defiant laugh.t^ 

Bah ! ” he said v am not the man to be frightened 
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at shadows. I have done it and am prepared to face the 
consequences.^^ Amd he replaced his hat and strode swiftly 
away. 

A little way down the lane, he paused again and laughed 
softly, bitterly, cynically. Mon l)xcu^^'‘ ho exclaimed, 
'^scratch a Eussian and you find a Tartar ; scratch a parson 
and you finci a — a devil.” 

The thought seemed to tickle him immensely. He was 
growing quite reckless. Character deteriorates rapidly. 
The first devil had returned with several others. He was 
no longer master offbimself. Ho felt that he had dropped 
to an infinitely lower plane than he had ever before occu- 
pied, and yet the strange tiling A\^as, he had for the moment 
no regret or compunction. He felt that lie could do any- 
thing that was bad : rob a grave if need be, and revel in 
the loathsome work. He had been disol )ediont to the 
heavenly vision, and was now paying the penalty in moral 
deterioration and decay. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

INTO THE OUTEll HARKIJESS. 

“ I part witli thee, 

As wretches that are doubtful of hereafter 

Part with their lives ; unwilling, loath, and fearful, 

And trembling at futurity. ” 

Rowe. 

A FEW days after tlie events recorded in tlio last chapter 
Eri(} Strome stole quietly away from Priory Mere cfne even- 
ing after dark, and went fortli to face the world alone, lie 
did not overhurdon himself with luggage ; indeed, he had 
not much to burden liinidelf with. All tliat he cared to pos- 
sess he packed in a small portmanteau, which, by the aid 
of a stout stick across his shoulder, he carried without 
difficulty. Ho waited until nightfall before ho took his 
departure, for he had no wish to be seen, and, in fact, no 
wish to see. His one desire was to slip away unobserved, 
to plunge into tlio outer darkness and be forgotten. 

The events which led to his departure were not of a very 
edifying character, and so shall bo summarised as briefly 
as j) 08 sible. Hardman set the ball rolling by informing 
him, one evening when they were alone, that he had given 
up the idea of his going to Cambridge. 

For a moment our hero stood aghast, scarcely able to 
credit the testimony of his own senses. He had built so 
much on going to Cambridge, had anticipated it as such a 
welcome change from the gloom and stagnation of Priory 
Mere and the unwelcome company of Herbert Saville, that 
to be told bluntly, without any previous warning, that he 
was not to go, was like receiving a heavy blow,«which for 
a moment stunned him. t 

“I do not quite understand, uncle, he said mildly, as 
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Boon as lie had recovered himself. Do you mean that I 
am to wait anotlmr term, or that ” 

You will wait another year, at least/’ Hardman inter- 
posed snappishly; *‘hut the chances are you will not go 
at all.” 

Not go at all? ” Eric echoed; I thought the matter 
had been sgttled long since.” 

^‘Then you thought wrong,” was the reply. ‘^It has 
been talked about, I admit, but never settled. The truth 
is, I have got to think better of it.” 

Or worse of it,# Eric interjected. 

Don’t interrupt, please,” Hardman snarled. “I tell 
you I have thought better of it. I don’t see why I should 
go on spending money on you all the days of my life, and 
get no return for it. I have spent a good deal more on 
you already than you will ever be woiih, and it is time 
now you earned something for yourself.” 

I did not know that you ever wished me to earn any- 
thing, ”«Eric said, with rising temper. ^^If you meant me 
to earn my own living you should, at least, in common 
fairness, have told me so.” 

I tell you so now ; isn’t that enough? ” 

No, it is not enough ; indeed, it is cruelly unjust. You 
know as well as I do that I can do nothing. You have 
taught me no trade ; you have brought me up to no pro- 
fession.” 

• And for very sufficient reasons,” growled Hardman, 
growing very pale. 

And what are your reasons, pray ? ” 

“ Well, in the first place, I expected you would marry 
Claire Leicester, and that there would be no necessity.” 

And what are your other reasons ? ” 

I decline to say.” 

You might, at least, have the courage of your convic- 
tions,” Eric said, with a curl of his lip. ‘‘ For, to be candid, 
I don’t believe what you say.” 

Do you call me a liar? ” almost screamed Hardman. 

Not in so many words,” Eric answered, with luovoking 
coolness. But if you wanted me to marry Miss Leicester, 
you acted the part of a madman in bringing mo up in the 
way you*have done.” 
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Hardman grew livid. “Look here, young man,’* he 
hissed between his clenched teeth. ^ 

“ Oh, you needn’t suppose that I am afraid to look at 
you,” Eric interposed, “ or that I am afraid to talk toyo;n. 
And don’t suppose that you are going to deceive me with 
your cant. The reasons you have hinted at for this change 
in your plans are not the true ones. You have advanced 
so much money to that humbug Saville, thaf* the truth 
is you can’t alford to send me to Cambridge just at 
present.” 

Hardman dropped into a chair as tb^ough he had been 
shot. 

“ Who has been talking to you ? What do you know ? ” 
he gasped. 

* ‘ I decline to say who has been talking to me, or how 
much I know,” was the defiant answer. 

Then Hardman lost all control of himself, and, for five 
minutes, he poured out an unceasing torrent of abuse, in 
which Eric heard himself called a pauper, a beggar, a 
sponge, a sneak, and a dozen other things equally uncom- 
plimentary. 

For two days after that they did not speak. Indeed, they 
scarcely saw each other, for Hardman spent nearly all his 
time with Saville. That gentleman was as calm and 
gracious as ever. His normal expression was one of in- 
effable meekness. He was only a tutor toiling for a small 
salary, and it therefore did not become him to put on aira 
He walked about tlio house with the tread of a cat, and 
never seemed to interfere in any matter outside liis own 
special duties. It was clear, however, that Hardman con- 
sulted him about everything, and that, to all intents and 
purposes, he was master of Priory Mere. Of late he had 
•been very busy correcting the proof-sheets of his great 
work which was to revolutionise Christendom, and secure 
for himself and Hardman everlasting fame. At any rate, 
large quantities of printed matter were constantly arriving 
at Priory Mere, and the assumption was that these were 
the proof-sheets of his forthcoming work. 

On the third morning after his quarrel with Hardman, 
Eric came across Homer and Sarah in tears. This was 
such an limusual circumstance that he insisted on knowing 
what was the matter. * 
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Oh, Master Eric, we’ve been dismissed,” sobbed Sarah, 
and then burst into a violent paroxysm of weeping. 

Aye,” said Hbnior, brushing his sleeve quickly across 
hi§ eyes, after well on to forty years o’ faithful service 
we be driven forth in disgrace. 

“ In disgrace ? ” questioned Eric. 

Aye, the master says as how we’ve been robbing him, 
year in an’ year out, for years past.” 

“ No ; surely he can’t mean that,” Eric said. 

That’s what he says,” Homer moaned; and it comes 
very hard after all ihese years. I was hopin’ I should end 
my days at Priory Mere, but the Lord’s will be done ” ; 
and he began to mop his eyes with his red pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

There’s some wickedness at the bottom o’ all this,” 
sobbed Sarah. 

Wickedness ! I should think there is,” said Eric, 

and it is not diffiiult to guess at whoso door it lies.” 

“Then you think it’s’im?” said Homer, looking up 
with interest. 

“You moan Saville.” 

“ Aye ! ” 

“ I’m sure he’s at the bottom of it all,” said Eric. “ The 
villain, I should like to wring his neck.” 

“Nay, nay, Master Eric; we must remember what the 
Book says.” 

• “ Well, what does it say, Homer ? ” 

“ ^ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, said the Lord.’ ” 

“ And you believe that, do you? ” 

“ Aye, that I do,” 

“ I wish I did,” was the answer. “ If one could only 
feel certain that that smooth-faced devil would get his 
deserts one would sleep more comfortably.” 

“ But he will get ’em,” said Homer, “as sure as eggs is 
eggs-” 

“ And when he does, may I be there to see,” said Eric. 
“ But, really, this is too bad. I will speak to my uncle at 
once about it,” and he started off to hunt up that worthy 
individual. 

Hardman, however, was closeted with Saville, and could 
not be seen, nor was it tin after lunch that Eric could 
obtain t^e desired interview. 
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* ‘ If you wish to speak with me I shall be found in the 
library, Hardman said, as he rose fronj, the table, and, 
with an air of great pomposity, he marched out of the 
room. 

Eric waited a few minutes, and then followed him. 
Hardman did not notice him when he entered the library ; 
did not notice him while he dehberately shut th^ door, and 
stood with his back against it. He was busy reading a 
letter, and, when he had finished it, he turned back and 
read tlie last page again. 

Eric watched him narrowly, and noted the changes that 
thirteen or fourteen years had wrought in his appearance. 
His hair and beard were now plentifully sprinkled with 
grey ; the stoop in his shoulders had greatly increased ; the 
occasional wrinkles in his forehead had become permanent 
furrows ; the plaintive expression of eyes and lips had 
grown into a look of utter hopelessness. 

Eric’s heart softened a little towards him. His life — 
now hasting to its close — had been so little, so naiA*ow, so 
destitute of any great joy, or even noble ambition. Ho 
had spent his days and years in petty pursuits, which had 
yielded him very little pleasure, and which had been of no 
benefit to any one else. He had sneered at religion, 
which — ^it could not be denied — filled the lives of so many 
people with pleasure and usefulness ; and had deliberately 
crushed out the one hope that would explain life’s riddle 
and make it bearable. And this was the result of his 
petty dabblings in science and philosophy, this the harvest 
of his agnosticism : a life narrowed, soured, spoiled with 
petty meannesses and hateful hypocrisies ; a life devoid of 
all those higher impulses which make men great and noble; 
a life self-centered and selfish, from which had flowed no 
‘’stream of blessing to cheer and enrich the lives of others. 

‘‘And is this what my life is to be ? ” he thought ; but 
his uncle put a sudden stoj^ to his reflections. 

“ You wish to speak with me, I think ? ” he said, look- 
ing up from the letter which he still held in his hand, 

“Yes, uncle,” he answered, mildly. “I wish to speak 
with you respecting Homer and Sarah.” 

“ Weil ; and what of them ? ” , 

“ They say you have dismissed them ; pray, is tl^at so ?” 

“And, if so, may I ask what business it is of yours ?” 
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Surely I am entitled to know ” he began. 

You are entitled to know nothing as far as this estab- 
lishment is concerned.’^ 

• ^‘And is a stranger to have all your confidences, and 
rule this place ? ” 

The question seemed to stab him to the quick. He 
rose quickly to his feet, livid and trembling, and then fell 
a storm of words which had better not bo recorded. Eric, 
stung to madness by his taunts, and smarting under the 
insults he had received three days previously, lost all 
control of himsell. And, for nearly an hour, the storm 
raged furiously. Neither was in the humour to spare the 
other. Grievances that had been buried for years were 
disinterred, and every slight was magnified a thousandfold. 

Hardman, exhausted at length by the intensity of his 
passion, dropped into a chair, panting and breathless, while 
Eric, having gained his opportunity, stormed on. 

But the older man^s turn came again, and, when he 
could tnd utterance, he hissed forth: ‘‘You leave this 
house for ever, viper that you are. I have warmed you 
for years at my breast, and now you have stung me. Go, 
and go at once ; not another night shall you spend under 
this roof.’’ 

*‘Go,” said Eric, stretching himself to his full height, 
yes, I go gladly, thankful to escape the baleful influences 
of this place.” 

* Base creature! ” gasped Hardman. 

If I am base, I am what yoxi have made me. You 
have tried an experiment, and evidently you are not satisfied 
with the result. Did you expect your pessimism would 
produce a saint? or that your agnosticism would breed 
virtue ? You have made me as cynical, and perhaps as selfish, 
as yourseK. You have taught me that self is the only 
thing we have to live for, and that policy is life’s true 
guide. You have taught me that I am accountable to no 
one, that right and wrong are relative terms, and that 
death is the one supreme good, because it ends every- 
thing. Then, why blame me because I am not a paragon 
of virtue ? Did you think that true nobility, that moral 
exeelleQce could grow in such an atmosphere ? If I am a 
viper, tlame yourself. I am the logical product of your 
creed. Instead of being angry and disappointed, you 
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should rejoice that I am what you have been trying all 
along to make me. I am surprised that c. philosopher of 
your standing should be so illogical and unreasonable. 
Why don’t you grasp my hand and praise me ? ” 

Hardman faiidy writhed ; but Eric gave him no time to 
speak. 

You will excuse me speaking so plainly,” ho went on, 
in his most defiant and cynical mood. I shall not have 
another opportunity. I go forth alone to-night to face the 
world, to sink or swim, as the case may be. It matters 
little which ; in a few years at most deaUh will wrap me in 
eternal silence. Perhaps I shall be as fortunate as Saville 
in getting hold of some philosopher who will let me rob 
him ; perhaps I shall find fewer fools in the world than I 
imagine. But heed my words. You will reap further 
fruits of your philosophy yet. You trust Savillo implicitly 
— a man whose guide is policy, whose end is self ; a man 
who believes that what is good for himself is right, and 
that what is bad for himself is wrong ; a man who snbers at 
conscience, and denies any Divine authority for the Ten 
Commandments ; who lives only for this life, and believes 
that to feather his own nest is his only concern. Be logical, 
man. We have no religion to hold us in check, or con- 
science to disturb our sleep. To bo consistent with our 
creed we have no business to concern ourselves about other 
people, no ground for trusting them. What cares Saville 
for you ? If he has the chance of robbing you, and 
doesn’t, isn’t ho a fool ? There, I have done. Don’t repent 
anything you have done, for repentance is a Christian 
virtue, and that would be unworthy of you. Adieu ! ” 
And, without waiting for his uncle to reply, he opened 
the door and j)assed out. Going at once to his own room, 
he bolted the door, and began to gather together the few 
things he felt he would like to take with him. 

He did not give himself any time for reflection. He 
would not trust himself to look into the future. The spirit 
of “ Don't care ” had taken full possession of him, and he 
cherished it by eyery means in his power. When the dinner 
bell rang he went and took his place at the table as though 
nothing had happened, and talked to Saville as though they 
were the best of friends. t 

Hardman looked at him from under his brows, and 
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wondered whether his cheerfulness was real or mere 
bravado, and w.]jether he intended to take his dismissal 
seriously or stay on and defy him. His anger was cooling 
sgmowhat, and he would gladly have recalled some of the 
words he had spoken, particularly those which meant his 
nephew^s banishment from Priory Mercs but he had not 
the courage to unsay anything he had said, and so the 
dinner ended without any sign of reconciliation. 

Eric waited until the house was quiet, then softly stole 
away, and gently closed the door beliind him. lie would 
have liked to hav^k said good-b 3 ’’e to Homer and 8arah, but 
felt he dared not trust himself to do so. Next to Claire, his 
heart went out to the cheerful old Christians 'who had 
watched over him from his childhood, but he knew that if 
he went to see them their tears would unman him. 

At the bend of the road h#stood for a few moments and 
looked back, but only a dim outline of the old house 
loomed up before him. And then he thought of that rainy 
October afternoon, now so many years ago, when first he 
came to Priory Mere. How far away it seemed, and what 
a weary stretch of time lay between now and then. 

He sighed a little as he turned away liis head to pursue 
his lonely journey. It seemed very strange to be going 
away never to return, yet he did not altogether regret it. 
.Since Claire was lost to him, and there was no longer any 
comfort at Priory Mere, he might as well face the world 
^or himself : though, alas ! ho little dreamed then what 
facing the world meant. 

Through the village of Lindon he stole with almo.st 
noiseless steps, and still on past the gates of Lindon Hall ; 
then the wide country loomed dimly before him, without a 
light or a human dwelling anywhere. 

Ah ! it looks a bit lonely,” he said, ‘‘ but what does it 
matter?” and a moment later he had vanished into the 
outer darkness. 
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O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me 1 

The lights hum blue. — It is now dead midnight. 

Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

What do I fear ? Myself ? ” 

Shakespeare. 

More than a week elapsed before the news reached Lindon 
that Eric had left Priory Mere ; but when the news did 
leak out, little else was talked about for many days.® Specu- 
lation became rife as to the reasons of his departure, and a 
dozen theories were current, and were eagerly discussed ; 
none of which, however, was entirely satisfactory or con- 
vincing. 

The Bev. Ileber Quayle heard the news with a sigh of 
relief. Ever since the funeral he had been almost afraid 
to venture out of doors, lest he should meet the man he 
had wronged. He felt that ho was not quite master of 
himself yet, and was fearful lost he should betray himself 
in any way. Sometimes he felt reckless and defiant enough 
for anything, and would even chuckle witli satisfaction 
over the part he had played. But, unfortunately for his 
peace, his conscience had an unhappy knack of starting up 
' suddenly and unexpectedly from its sleep, and of lifting 
up its voice in fearful condemnation. 

Once or twice he had awakened in the middle of the 
night with a distinct and vivid impression that some one 
had spoken to him. So vivid, indeed, had been the im- 
pression, that he had got out of bed, lighted his candle, 
and looked under the bed and into the wardrobe, as well 
as examined window and door, to be sure no onp was in 
the room. 

Then had followed a long and painful struggle with 
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himself, in which he had to fight the old battle over again, 
and march in ar^jay all the arguments and sophistries by 
which he had satisfied his conscience at the first. 

during the second of these struggles he began to fear 
that he had paid too great a jirico for the vantage ground 
he had won. If the battle was to be a never-ending one ! 
If conscience could not and would not be silenced ! If, in 
the midst of his pleasure and prosperity, a great terror 
might at any moment suddenly and unexpectedly creej) 
over him! If his sleep was to bo constantly disturbed 
by dreams that Wi®re three parts reality, he had better, a 
thousand times better, have remained a poor but honest 
curate all the days of liis life. 

By some strange fatality, he selected on the following 
day a sermon on the text, “ For a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” He 
had not been able to make a new sermon, his thoughts had 
been too much engrossed with other things, and so he 
pickedm sermon at random from a little pile he always had 
ready in case of emergency. He could almost have cursed 
himself for his carelessness when he began to preach it. 
Every word was a stab, every sentence a biting rebuke. 
Years before he had written the sermon, when his expe- 
rience was much narrower, and his knowledge of the world 
much less than now, yet it seemed almost pro 2 )hetic. It 
spoke of a man losing honour and manhood to win wealth 
And position, and of the folly of the exchange, and por- 
trayed in language, all too forceful and vivid for his present 
temper, the growing bitterness of a soul that had given 
place to the devil. It declared that life’s true i)os8ession — 
the possession without which all else was vanity — was a 
clean conscience and a heart at rest with God, and that the 
man who had lost this had lost all, though he might be ii> 
possession of the world. 

With a sense of the grim humour of the situation he read 
the sermon through to the end without faltering, while his 
congregation listened with strained attention. Never had 
they known him throw so much passion and feeling into his 
preaching before. Never had his voice rung out in such 
fierce denunciation of wrong. 

When*the service was over, however, he stole away home in 
a state 5f nervous exhaustion that was truly pitiful, and when 
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he got up to preach in the evening he could scarcely stand. 
On many a Sunday night he had pronoupced the Benedic- 
tion with a sense of thankfulness that the day^s work was 
done, but never had he felt so thankful as now ; yet when 
the lights in the church were out, and all the congregation 
had gone, he sat on in his vestry, making no effort to move, 
I will look the vestry door,’’ he had said tq the sexton, 

so you need not stay.” 

Around tlie old church and across the grassy hillocks the 
wind moaned and sighed, but he had no ear for the night 
wind, nor thought for the dead that slept under the grass. 

It was of himself he thought — of the wreck he was 
making of his life, of the thorns he was planting in the 
way he would have to travel. Oh! to be an honest country 
curate, with a hundred a-year and a cottage, and sweet, 
simple-hearted Lucy Lane to be his wife, would, after all, 
be a thosand times better than being loi’d of Lindon, with 
an unspoken sorrow and sin gnawing at his heart all the 
days of his- life. But he had burned the boats and could 
not go back now. He might face an accusing conscience, 
but he could not face disgrace. Whatever the penalty, he 
must go on and on to the very end. 

The fire was burning low in the grate, but he did not notice 
it. He sat back in the deep easy-chair with his eyes closed 
and his hands clasi)ed. On other Sabbath evenings he had 
been eager to hurry back to the Eectory, for it was his 
custom to have supper with tlie Lanes on Sunday nights, 
with music and singing after. But since the rumour which 
coupled his name with Claire Leicester’s had gone the 
round of Lindon a marked change had come over the rector 
and his family. Not that anything had been said; for, 
indeed, what could they say ? They could not even accuse 
'Mr. Quayle of flirting with Lucy. He had always acted 
with great caution and circumspection — at least, when 
any one was about. That he was fond of her anybody 
comd see with half an eye ; it was equally clear that Lucy 
was not indifferent to him ; and so it came about that aU 
the Eectory people believed that in due time Mr. Quayle 
would propose to Lucy, and that, as a matter of course, 
Lucy would accept him. 

Poor old Mr. Lane hailed the prospect with lively satis- 
faction; his life had been so long trembling in the balance 
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that it was a comfort to him to think that when he was 
gone one of liis children, at least, would be comfortably 
settled, and in the dear old Iiomo that had been theirs so 
lojg. That Mr. Quaylo would be his successor he had no 
doubt, nor would he have had it otherwise. He liked the 
young man — liked his zeal and enthusiasm ; and since the 
conviction had grown in his mind that he would marry 
Lucy, he liked him all the more. 

But this was changed now. Mr. Quaylo had fallen sud- 
denly in the Hector’s estimation, and in the estimation of 
all the family. Lilie others, he had become corrupted by 
the love of filthy lucre. He was going to marry for wealth 
and position. They did not believe he cared two straws for 
Claire Leicester. Why should he ? In comparison with 
Lucy she was nowhere — ^Lucy was a beauty, which wa? 
more than could be said of any one else in the parish. 

Among themselves they discussed the matter with groat 
energy and not a little bitterness. Mis Lane, who was 
once engaged for three brief months tc a e'en sump tive 
widower, who died before the wedding could take place, 
and who ever since had carried his likeness next her heart, 
and had worn his heavy seal ring upon her forefinger, was 
loud in her denunciations of the heartless, frivolous, flirt- 
ing young men of the present generation, of whom Mr. 
Quayle was a type. 

I am ashamed of the whole brood of them,” she said, 
with energy, looking fondly the while upon her dead lover’s 
ring. ‘^My dear Josephus would have scorned to have 
acted such a part.” 

Ah! my dear, he was one in a thousand,” said Mrs. 
Lane, pathetically. 

‘'Indeed, he was,” said Miss Lane, with a little gaspi 
‘‘ But as for Mr. Quayle, I’m ashamed of liim. If I were 
father I would dismiss him at once and advertise for 
another curate.” 

‘‘ No, no, my child,” said the old man, “ that would be 
misconstrued ; moreover, it would not be a Christian act.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” was the reply ; “anyhow, wo 
can let him see by our manner that we don’t approve of 
such carryings-on.” 

“Ah, nfydear, there’s our difficulty,” said Mrs. Lane. 
** He has*said nothing and done nothing that we can take 
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hold of. He has made love with his eyes, but, unfortu- 
nately, eyes can’t be brought forward as pvidonce.” 

No ; but when my dear Josephus made eyes at me I 
soon brought him to words, and if Lucy hadn’t been a 
fool ” 

But at this x)oint Lucy abruptly marched out of the 
room. Such discussions were intensely painful to her. 
Though Mr. Quayle had deceived her he was her heart’s idol 
still, and she could not bear to hoar him abused. In her 
heart feho had only pity for him. The temptation had been 
too strong. He had cast away love <for gold, as many 
another man had done, and so, after all, was to be pitied 
rather than blamed. 

Mr. Quayle was quick to note the change that had come 
over the Hector and his family, and rightly divined the 
reason, and so, as the days passed on, he saw less and less 
of them. It was a defudvation to miss the Sunday night’s 
supper, but there was no help for it. He would wait till 
the meal was ended, and then go homo, and get> Bessie, 
the maid, to make him a cup of cocoa and a sandwich, after 
which he would creep quietly off to bed. 

So he sat in the ding)^ vestry while the lire sank lower 
and lower, and the wind wailed more and more dolefully 
outside. He did not heed the flight of time, nor guess 
how late it was growing. 

At length he started suddenly, as a gust of wind swept 
mournfully through the gloomy old church. * 

“ I wonder what Jackson has come back for,” he said to 
himself; ^^I told him I would put the lights out when I 
left, and lock the door.” 

Then the sound of muffled footsteps fell on his ear, and 
came nearer and still nearer the vestry door. 

^‘I wish the fellow would leave me in peace,” he mut- 
tered, half-savagely. *‘I hate being disturbed when I 
want to be alone.” 

The next moment the door opened silently, and there 
stood before him — horrors! — not Jackson, but Major 
Preston. 

He tried to scream, tried to rise from his chair and flee, 
but the glassy eyes of the dead man held him as in a vice. 
He could not even shut his eyes or turn away*^is head. 
He was compelled to look until every lineament of the 
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dead man’s face and every detail of his dress burned them- 
solves into his br«n. 

For awhile there was not a sound of any kind to break 
th^ awful sihmee. Even the night wind had ceased to 
moan in the chimney, and had died away acjross the graves 
into absolute stillness ; and still the dead man stood before 
him, erect «nd motionless, looking at him vitli glassy, 
reproacliful 03 ’os. 

Would he never go away, the Curate wondered. It was 
awful to be transfixed after that fashion. What a fool lie 
had been to remainSn the vestry after all the congregation 
had gone. It would bo a lesson to him as long as ho 
lived. 

Then the Major slowly raised his hand. Oh ! how well 
he remembered that hand, worn and wasted with long 
sickness. 

He tried again to got out of his chair, but in vain, 

‘^You wonder why 1 am hero?” the Major si)ako at 
last. • 

Then his tongue was unloosed. “No, no,” he said, 
pitifully. “ I know why you have come ! ” 

“I trusted you,” was the reproachful answ’or. “Il)e- 
lievod you to be a man of God. Who else could I trust if 
not my clergyman? And this is the way you liavo 
betrayed ” 

“Oh, spare me,” gasped the curate. “I was sorely 
teihpted, I thought w'hat 1 did might be for the best. 
Your son is an infidel, and I considered the good of the 
Chunh.” 

“ Oaso your hypocrisy!” was the stem reply. “It 
was the lust of power and position and gold tliat temi>ted 
you, and you were all too ready to yield. You let the 
devil enter your soul ere you loft ihy room.” 

“ How do you know that? ” was the quick reply. 

“ Never mind how I know. I know many things that 
would astonish you. Now I warn you that, unless you 
make speedy reparation, I will ” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” said the cui’ate, putting up his 
hand. “ I will do anything. I will go to Priory Mere to- 
night. I ^ill go at once and teU him all.” 

“ You have not destroyed the papers, I know.” 

No, no, they are safe enough* I have tried to destroy 
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them many times, but I never could do it somehow. Oh, 
leave mo, jdease.’^ 

‘‘And you promise ? ” 

“ By Heaven I do ! ” 

Then a loud gust of wind came up across the graves, 
and howled in the chimney, and rattied aU the windoAVs 
and doors as though an earthquake had shakeca them. 

Mr. Quayle started and opened his oyest The lights 
w^ere still burning steadily, but the fire was quite out. His 
ncick was aching wuth being bent so long, his legs were 
stiff and cramped. * 

“Good heavens ! what a horrid dream, he exclaimed, 
rising quickly to his feet and staring uneasily around 
him. 

He was still shaking all over, as though Smitten with 
ague. Ho was too terrified to put the lights out, but seiz- 
ing his hat he rushed out into the churchyard, and slammed 
the door beliind him. Overhead the stars were burning 
brightly, and around him the night wind played,® fanning 
witli grateful coolness his hot and throbbing temples ; but 
he never paused for a moment until ho had cleared the 
churchyard and found liis hand upon the latch of the Hec- 
tory gate. Then he halted and hesitated. Should he go 
to IViory Mere at once and make a clean breast of it ? 
These constantly recurring fits of terror were making life 
a martyrdom. These dreams — if dreams they were — w^ero 
becoming more and more weird anC\ horrible. Indeed, he 
was still half disposed to think he had seen the Major’s 
ghost. Ho had hoard of pooxde being haunted until re- 
})aration had been made for wrongs committed. What if 
the spirit of the dead Major should haunt him? The 
thought was so horrible that it made him shudder until his 
teeth chattered. 

“Good heavens ! ” he exclaimed, “I cannot stand this ; I 
had better make a clean breast of it, and then go awajr. 
In some out-of-the-way comer I may bury myself, and in 
time forget it. Anything is better than this haunting 
terror.” 

And he started oE almost at a run in the direction of 
Priory Mere, and no sooner had he done so tha^n a great 
change came over him. He felt so light and jubilant, so 
far removed from fear, so joyful in the consciousness that 
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at last lie was doing the right thing, that he could almost 
have sung as he 8|)ed on under the silent stars. All anxiety 
respecting the future was taken away. He might have to 
st«’ve and die ; it did not matter. Ho would be able to oat 
his last crust with a clear conscience, and die at peace with 
all men. 

But, alas •for his righteous purpose ! Mhen he reached 
Priory Mere, he found the Iiouse in darkness. All the 
inmates were in bed, and fast asleep. 

*‘Ah, well,” he said, with a little sigh, ‘‘ to-morrow, 
perhaps, will do a# well,” and he wended his way home 
again, but with slower stei)s. 

But with lie morrow ^s sun the old spirit had taken 
possession of him again, and the terror of the j^revious 
night had all departed. 

“ I nearly made a fool of myself last night,” he said to 
himself, as he lingered over his breakfast. must be 
getting morbid, surely, when dreams can distress me so 
much.” • 

So the day passed, and he did not go to Priory Mere, 
he went to Liiidon Hall instead, and as his eye wandered 
over the broad estate, crowned with its stately mansion, all 
desire to make reparation passed aw^ay. 

So the days passed on till the news reached Lin don that 
Eric Strome had left Priory More, and had gone away, no 
one knew whither ; then Mr. Quayle moved freely about 
oilce more, and fervently hoped that ho w^ould never come 
back again ; yet his mind was never wholly at rest. lie 
could not banish the consciousness that he had boon guilty 
of a great wrong. Though his conscience had been seared, 
it was not dead; every now and then it started into 
vigorous life, and sometimes for a whole night he lay , 
writhing in perfect terror, unable to snatch a wink of 
sleep', and even when daylight came the depression did not 
always pass away. 

As time w^ent on, however, he found that work was the 
best antidote, and he fancied, also, that it might be some 
atonement. He tried to persuade himself that he could 
not make restitution now, for the simple reason that he 
did not k^ow where Eric was ; but he might make amends 
in some jpieasure by an increase of zeal. In this way his 
conscience might be set at rest in time, and a wrong to 
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one man might yield a rich harvest of blessings to 
many. t 

From henceforth, outwardly, his life was one of burning 
zeal and enthusiasm, while his praise was on the lips « of 
all men. Much of the old bigotry gave place to a broad 
and generous charity, and no sacrifice seemed too great if 
thereby he could lighten the burden of any sad or sorrow- 
smitten heart in the parish. Those who had admired him 
before admired him doubly now. There was no longer a 
sign of frivolity in his demeanour. He was sober beyond 
his years, gentle and sympathetic beyond expression. He 
might have passed through some great bereavement, so 
cliastened was he in life and speech. 

Claire watched his life of x>atient toil with growing 
admiration, and if she did not love him for his own sake, 
yet for his works’ sake she permitted to go out to him a 
large measiire of affection. And so, when the day came 
that he spoke to her respecting her aunt’s last wish, what 
answer could she make ? She was alone in the wbrld and 
needed some one to lean upon, and who else in the world 
could she trust so fully as him ? 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

CHAI^GES. 

“Not iif vain tlie distance beacons, 

Forward, forward, let us range ; 

Let the great world spin for ever 

Down the ringing grooves of change/* 

Tennyson. 

If Eric had been translated to the moon he could not have 
vanished more completely. Homer, who was nearly broken- 
hearte(|, did succeed in tracing him as far as Eibbleford, 
but beyond that no trace of the fugitive could be found. 
At first Homer was very sanguine, not only that ho would 
find him, but that ho would be able to bring him back 
again. 

*^Ho belongs here, Sarah,” he said to his wife as they 
discussed the matter on the day following Eric’s departure. 
** He’s the rightful heir of Priory Mere. An’ he’s as much 
rjght here as the master has himself. An’ it’s my duty to 
go an’ search for him an’ bring him home again.” 

Perhaps the master don’t want him,” said Sarah, with 
brimming eyes. Who knows what’s passed atween 
’em ? ” 

don’t care whether he wants ’im or no,” said Homer, 
doggedly. Eight’s right, and he ain’t to be done out o’, 
his own by that sleek-faced Saville, if I can ’elp it.” 

But what can we do?” said Sarah, tearfully. We 
have to leave oursel’s.” 

‘^Aye, I know that,” Homer answered. But we be 
only servants. We’re subject to a month’s notice any time. 
But Master Eric ain’t no servant. He’s the master’s own 
newy, an’ there ain’t nobody to take to the property but 
’im.” # 

‘‘Thoi master can will it to anybody as he likes,” said 
Sarah. 
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‘'That maybe true,’’ Homer answered; “but 1 don’t 
believe at bottom he wants anyone to it but Master 
Eric. Anyhow, I’m off to search for ’im.” 

“ Without askin’ the master ? ’' « 

“Aye. I’m a-goiii’ to take French leave. I^m under 
notice to quit, so it don’t matter whether he’s pleased or 
vexed.” « 

“ But where will you go ? ” 

“ To Yarncaster, and if I can’t find no trace of ’im there, 
I’ll go to-morrow to Eibbleford.” 

“I don’t seem to ’avo no faith somehow,” Sarah an- 
swered, wiping her eyes with her apron. “ He wouldn’t 
’ave gone away unless ho meant it ; an’ when he makes 
up his mind ho ain’t the sort to change.” 

Homer smiled grimly. “ Seems to me, Sarah,” he said, 
“that you are the disbelievin’ Thomas this time.” 

“I may bo, ’Omer,” she answered, “but I can’t help 
it.” 

“Anyhow, ’ere’s hoff,” said Homer, suiting th0‘ action 
to the word. 

“ An’ the Lord go with thee,” said Sarah. 

Nothing, liowever, came of his visit to Yarncaster. Nor 
did he succeed in getting any reliable information till 
nearly a fortnight later, and even then what he learned 
proved of no value. 

“I’ve got to the end of the tether, Sarah,” he said one 
night on his return, as he threw himself wearily into hib 
chair. “ He’s left Eibbloford, that’s sartin, but where he’s 
gone the Lord only knows.” 

“Are ’e sure he’s ever been to Eibbleford,” Sarah asked, 
in a doubtful tone of voice. 

“ Aye, there’s no doubt on that score. He were seen 
'the evenin’ after ho left ’ere, standin’ at a street comer 
watchin’ a percession.” 

“ What kind o’ procession ? ” 

“ Well, that I can’t make out quite. It’s some new kind 
o’ religion as has just come out. They march through the 
streets wi’ bands an’ drums and tambourines an’ flags 
a-flyin’, an’ the leader walks backwards a-swingin’ Ms 
arms about, an’ the lasses shout an’ sing an’ carry on 
general.” ^ 

“ The lasses? ” questioned Sarah, in astonishment. 
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‘‘Aye, tliey be as zealous as tlie men; an^ they stop at 
the street corner%an’ preach, and tell the people to repent 
and give up their sins, and they’re doin’ lots o’ good in 
Eibbieford, so it’s said.” 

8arah sjiook her head. “I’m afraid they’d do no good 
to lyiaster Eric,” she said. 

Homer Iqpked grave. “Yes, the man as saw ’im said 
he only look’d on an’ laughed, and when they’d gone past 
he turned round an’ said, ‘ I suppose this is the latest 
development of Christianity ?’ and then he turned down a 
narrow street an’ vms soon out o’ sight.” 

Sarah sighed, and, after a pause, Homer went on 
again. 

“Then he seems to have spent two or three days in 
searchin’ for work.” 

“What kind o’ work ?” 

“Clerk’s work, bookkeeper, timekeeper — anything as 
was light ; but you see he had no trainin’ or experience. 
’Then h* got into a coal-yard. I’ve found that out. But 
ho got dismissed after throe days because he refused to 
water the coal sufficient. Then I wont to see the man as 
owned the yard, and he told me a very different story, but 
I don’t believe him, somehow.” 

“ Well, what did he tell you ? ” 

“ Well, he said as he found out as the young man was 
a hinfidel.” 

• “ WeU, what ’ad that to do with coals ? ” Sarah asked, 
indignantly. 

“I don’t see that myself,” Homer said, scratching his 
head, “ though he did seem to make out a purty good case 
for himself. He were a veiy nice-spoken man, with a soft 
voice, like the purr of a cat ; an’ he smiled all the time, an’ 
was exceedin’ pleasant. He had a round face, wi’ small • 
eyes, and were purty big in the waist, an’ wore a gold 
chain. He seemed very humble, an’ said how he rose from 
nothin’.” 

“Well, what’s that to do with Master Eric?” Sarah 
said, impatiently. 

“I’m cornin’ to that,” Homer went on. “Ho said as 
’ow he ran a mission-room on his own account, an’ con- 
ducted a*Bible-clas8 every Sunday, an’ that he ’ad a great 
repitation in the town, an’ that it would be fatal to his 
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repitation, an’ fatal to liis business, if he were to keep 
hinfidels in his employ.” ^ 

And that’s the man as wanted his coals watered ! The 
Lord help us ! ” and Sarah bounced out of her chair fund 
began to poke the hro in a very vigorous fashion,. 

“It’s very grievin’ to me,” said Homer, pathetically. 
“It seems as if Master Eric were fated nevey to see the 
best side o’ religion.” 

“ He’s never seen the best side o’ anything,” said 
Sarah. 

“I keep hopin’ it will all come out fright in the end,” 
Homer answered, “but I don’t see how. Perhaps the good 
Lord is loadin’ him by a way we know not.” 

Then Sarah turned round, with the poker stiU in her 
hand. “And you say after he left that good man’s 
employ there’s been no trace of him? ” 

“ Not a trace, Sarah ! ” 

“ WcU, then, I sha’n’t fret no more about leavin’ Priory 
Mere.” ♦ 

“No? ” Homer questioned, looking up. 

“No, I sha’n’t; there now. Master Eric was the light 
o’ this old place. If he were stayin’ ’ere, it ’iid break my 
heart to leave him ; but since he’s gone, I don’t want to 
stay. I’ve loved him as if he were my own ; I’ve watched 
him from bein’ a little, sad-oyed lad grow up to be a great 
strong man ; I’ve prayed for him night and mornin’ ever 
since he came ; and now he’s gone, why the place donN; 
seem like Priory Mere no more. No, Homer, I don’t want 
to stay,” and Sarah sat down in her chair, and buried her 
face in her apron. 

The next morning, while Homer was busy at work in 
the garden, he was very much surprised, on looking up, to 
‘•see Claire Leicester advancing towards him. 

Instantly Homer dropped his rake. “Lor’ bless my 
soul, Miss Claire,” he exclaimed, “ this is a pleasure ! ” 

“You are pleased to see me, are you, Homer?” she 
asked, her old winsome smile lighting up her face. 

“Pleased to see you. Miss Claire! Lor, pleased ain’t 
in it ; I’m fair delighted. It makes me think of old times, 
when we was all young together.” 

Claire laughed. “Ah, Homer,” she said, “that was 
many years ago.’^ 
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^‘Aye, aye,” he answered; time’s ever a-movin’ on, 
and sometimes. Miss Claire, believe me, I feel as if I were 
getting a bit old.” 

We are all getting older, Homer,” she answered, 
seriously* 

Nay, Miss Claire, you must not talk that way ; you be 
still in th^ flower of youth and beauty. But 1 — well, I 
fear I’ve passed my prime.” 

But you haven’t lost your beauty, Homer.” 

^‘Now, Miss Claire,” ho said, with a broad grin, ‘‘you 
shouldn’t poke fui» at me in that way.” 

“Should I not, Homer? Well, we’ll be serious now. 
I have heard that you and Sarah are leaving Priory Mere ; 
is that so ? ” 

“ Aye, Miss Claire,” and all his mirthfulness departed 
in a moment. “We have to leave next month.” 

“And have you got another situation ?” 

“No, not yet. I did think of taking a little cottage in 
Lindoif, an’ tryin’ to get a livin’ as day-gardenor. We’ve 
saved a bit of money, and Sarah an’ I thought we might 
rub on till the Lord called us.” 

“Well, now, Homer, if you and Sarah will come and 
live at the Hall I shall be delighted. My cook has just left 
me to get married, and Eobin sadly needs help in the gar- 
den. What do you say?” 

“Say, Miss Claire?” and his lips trembled so that he 
?ould hardly speak. “ I don’t know what to say. I’m fair 
flabergasted. It’s so sudden and onexpected that I’m struck 
all of a heap. You don’t mean it in charity. Miss Claire?” 

“Indeed, Homer, I don’t.” 

“ I’d like to work for my livin’ as long as I’m able,” the 
old man went on; “I don’t want to be a burden to any- 
body.” 

“ Then you’ll come, Homer ?” 

“ Come, Miss Claire ! Aye, that I will. It’s like a i)ro- 
vidence; an’ won’t Master Eric be delighted when he 
knows.” 

“ Do you know where he is, then ?” she asked, quickly. 

“ Nay ! But the Lord knows, and He’ll bring him home 
again syme day ; I feel sure of that.” 

To tjiat Claire made no reply, and soon after took her 
departure. Homer watched her as she made her way along 
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the garden-path in the direction of the house (for she had 
decided to call on Sarah) with a half-pat^ietic look in his 
eyes. 

‘‘Bless her! she’s as beautiful as a flower,” he saidtb 
himself; “hut I don’t b’lieve she’s happy. I wonder if 
she’s a-troublin’ about Master Eric? Oh, dear, this is a 
strange world! If ever two folks were a-mado for each 

other they were, an’ yet — an’ yet ” And he took up 

his rake, and began to work again. 

A month later he and Sarah were installed in their new 
home, and a now set of servants presided over the titchons 
of Priory Mere. Peggy might have remained if she would, 
but she had no desire to do so. She was so indignant at 
the dismissal of Homer and Sarah that nothing could have 
induced her to remain. * 

“I’d rather Marry Eobin an’ get done with it,” Peggy 
said to Sarah, with a good natured laugh ; “ any road, I 
sha’n’t stay hero.” 

“ Well, why doesn’t thee marry Eobin ? ” Sarah answered, 
“ I’m sure he’s been wantin’ thee long enough.” 

“Aye,” giggled Peggy, “ he’s been bangin’ about these 
ten years ; but I don’t want a husbaii’ any more than a cat 
wants pockets.” 

“Some day thou’lt be glad of a husband,” persisted 
Sarah; “an’ men like Eobin ain’t to be picked up any 
day.” 

“Oh, he’s right enough,” said Peggy. “But I don’t 
believe in being in a hurry.” 

Eobin, however, when he hoard that Peggy was leaving 
Priory Mere, determined to have the matter settled one 
way or another. 

“ Look here, Peggy,” he said, as they sat alone one even- 
ihg in the kitchen, “ I ain’t a-goin’ to wait any longer, 
there now ! ” 

“Oh, indeed?” said Peggy, biting the corner of her 
apron. 

“ No, indeed,” said Eobin ; “ I’ve waited long enough.” 

“ Thou’lt have to wait longer yet, anyhow.” 

“ An’ you’re goin’ to put me off again ? ” he questioned. 

“ Aye ! What’s the use o’ bein’ in such a hurry*?” 

“Very good, Peggy/^ he said, getting up from hi» chair, 
“if you won’t ’ave me I knows somebody as will.” 
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W hat’s that ?” she said, with sudden animation. 

‘‘ It’s what I ^ay,” Eobin answered, doggedly. 

Oh, but you can’t fool me,” she said, with a simper. 

^ ‘ ‘ I don’t want to fool ’o,” said Eobin; were never 
more serious in my life.” 

Who^s the other she said. 

Never^mind who the other is, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to tell 
’o. AVhat I say is, I’m goin’ to be married in a month, 
and if you won’t have me, I know who wull.” 

Then ’ave her,” said Peggy, with flashing eyes. 

All right, I w,ill,” and Eobin put on his hat and made 
for the door. 

But Peggy rushed in front of him and shot the bolt. 

Don’t go yet, Eobin,” she said pleadingly, I was only 
funnin’.’^ , 

But I’m not funnin’,” was the answer. 

Come, sit thee down again and take thy hat off,” she 

said. 

he said, stubbornly, ^^I sit down in this room no 
more until it’s settled. I give yoti one minute longer. You 
know I prefer you, Peggy, but ” 

Oh, sit down,” she said, and don’t look like that.” 

Haaf a minute is gone,” he answered. 

Oh, Eobin ! ” 

“ Yes or no !” he asked, defiantly. 

You are hard, Eobin.” 

• Three moments more,” he said. 

“As you w'ill, Eobin and Peggy hid her face in her 
apron. 

Eobin took of his hat again and sat down, and for the 
rest of the evening they talked about what sort of furniture 
they would like, and wdio they should invite to the wedding. 

To Hardman it seemed no more like home after the de- 
parture of Peggy, for she w^as the last to leave. He felt 
like a man forsaken — forsaken, too, when most he needed 
help. He never imagined he would pine so much for old 
faces and long-familiar voices. It was like a painful dream 
to him, and every day, for tlie first few weeks, it seemed 
harder to realise that Eric, Homer, Sarah and Peggy were 
all gone, and that he was left alone with strangers. He 
knew h5 had acted like a fool, and yet he felt utterly help- 
less. He had no will of his own. SaviUe made him do 
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just what he liked. Fortunately, Saville was a man of 
honour, and that was the only consolation^ie had. 

As time passed on he grew more reconciled. The new 
servants were working very satisfactorily. Saville wgjs 
managing the estate for him with great prudence, and 
making a lot of money out of the sale of timber, while the 
investments he had made on ]iis behalf were tj^rning out 
splendidly. True, his great work was not yet through the 
press, and somehow every delay meant more money, but in 
a few months he quite expected to be recouped with com- 
pound interest. # 

Eric’s name he never mentioned, though ho was con- 
stantly in his thoughts. He could not forget that the young 
man was his dead sister’s child, and that he had promised 
to be as a father to him, and he was not sufficiently dead to 
all right feeling as to have no compunction or regret. Out- 
wardly, however, he was stern and defiant, except when he 
was dreamily indifferent under the influence of ox)ium. 

So the months dragged their slow lengths along, until 
Christmas came again ; but no word had come from Eric, 
no trace of him could be found anywhere. He had gone 
away in the night, and the darkness had swallowed him uj). 
Whether, in his single-handed battle with the world, he 
]iad succeeded or failed no one knew. The latter seemed 
the more probable supx)osition, for, had he succeeded, most 
people wore of the oj)inion that he would have informed his 
friends of his whereabouts. « 

Homer and Sarah still mourned over him as if he had 
been their son, nor did Claire forget him or cease to pray 
for him. 

With the advent of Christmas Mary Vincent came for a 
lengthened visit to Claire. Ever since her aunt’s death 
Claire had been writing to her and pleading with her to 
come ; but Mary had found it no easy matter to get away 
from her school duties. Now, however, she had given up 
her situation at Bonn, and had resolved on a twelvemonth’s 
rest before she took another. 

Claire, of course, was delighted to see her old friend, and 
Mary Vincent was equally pleased to see again her favourite 
pupil. For a week they went nowhere and saw no one. 
It was xfleasure enough to sit by the fire, while the wind 
whistled without, and talk of old times. * 
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A few days after Christmas, however, Claire said, one 
morning, '‘NowJVIary, we must call and see Mr. Hardman 
to-day. You remember how you flirted with him that day 
at^Bonn ? He has often asked after you since ; and I am 
sure he w^ll be delighted to see you.’^ 

Oh, yes, I remember him quite well,” Mfiry answered, 
with a smi^p ; I shall be very glad to see him again.” 
Then get on your wraps, and we will go at once.” 

Half-an-hour later they were standing at the door of 
Priory Mere, little dreaming of what was in store, or how 
their simple and friendly visit would precipitate events that 
had been rinening for many a day. 



OHAPTEE XXXV. 

SAVILLE STTEPllISED. 

i 

How long shall men deny the flower, 

Because its roots are in the earth, 

And crave witli tears from God the dower 
They have, and have despised as dearth ; 

And scorn as low their human lot, * 

With frantic pride, too blind to see 
That standing on the head makes not 
Either for ease or dignity ? 

COVENTEY PaTMOEK. 

t 

PiiiLiP Hardman was alone when Claire and Mary Vincent 
called— pacing restlessly up and down his library, with 
hands clenched, and mouth working nervously. He was 
fighting the devil of desire as he had done many times 
before, and knew only too well that in the end he would 
he defeated. He had commenced taking opium on SavilleA 
advice to cure, or at any rate to ease, his neuralgia, and 
had found it such a jdeasant medicine and withal so effec- 
tive, that he had continued it from day to day, and week 
to week, in constantly increasing doses. At first he had no 
thought of any danger ; did not dream that the habit might 
become so strong as to completely overmaster him ; it was 
sufficient for him that under the influence of the deadly 
narcotic he forgot his pain, was lifted above all care and 
anxiety, and found a sweet tranquility that was like heaven 
to him. 

By-and-by, however, he woke to the consciousness that 
he was possessed by an overmastering craving that he found 
almost impossible to resist. He had prided himself on 
his will-power, and so the knowledge came to him as a 
painful surprise. In the first instance he had gonp to the 
drug as a means to an end, hut now he craved for th^ thing 
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itself ; he found himself constantly desiring it, and as the 
desire increased^ his power of resistance became sensibly 
weaker. But it was not until long after Eric had left that 
Ix^ realised the terrible state of slavery to which he had 
been redijced, and then he made a manful etfort to secure 
his freedom, but, alas, every effort ended in failure. He 
was ashampd to tell Saville of the pitiable state to which 
he had been reduced. Saville was so strong and self-reliant 
that he felt sure he would despise him if he knew. He 
never thought of blaming his friend for persuading him to 
take opium in the first instance. The fault was not Saville’s. 
Saville did not know ho was such a weak-brained idiot 
as to let a harmless indulgence grow into a baneful habit. 
Saville would naturally suppose that ho would be able to 
give it up •at any time ho liked. Were ho in Saville’s 
place he should be of the same o2)inion. lie remembered 
many years ago laughing a man to scorn who told him ho 
could not hel]) getting drunk, that the a2)petite and habit 
had go^i beyond his control. 

Now he was in 2)recisely the same state of bondage. Ho 
had formed a habit that completely overmastered him, and 
was possessed of a craving ho could not resist. He felt, 
too, that the^habit, if not checked, meant destruction — moral, 
mental and physical. True the drug deadened his 2^ain, 
but it was surely and swiftly undermining his constitution, 
beclouding his intellect, destroying his will-2)ower, and 
reducing him to a state of moral cowardice and slavery. 

I am not the man I was,’’ he said to himself. “ I am 
not only weak in body, but I feel mean and contemptible. 

I must conquer this vile a2:)petite, and I will.” 

And for a few hours ho would struggle resolutely with 
himself, then in a fit of des2)air would give iij) the conflict. 

On the morning in question he was making another ' 
attempt to master himself; but alas! ho was fighting without 
hope. Like a drowning man in mid-ocean ho struggled 
for dear life, knowing all the while that he was destined 
to go down beneath the unremembering waves. 

“ I wish I was dead,” he said to himself, as with clenched 
hands he paced restlessly up and down. “Yes, dead! 
dead ! ” then he paused suddenly and faced round in the 
opposite direction. 

“ CurJe Shakespeare,” he muttered between his clenched 
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teeth. Why did he write such memory-haunting 
jingle ? < 

‘ To sleep ! perchance to dream ’ : 

No, no ! dreams cannot haunt the brain when it has turned 
to dust.” • ^ 

Then a knock came to the door, and he dropped into a 
chair without replying. After a few momenta the knock 
was repeated. 

Come in ! ” he called, seizing a book and trying to 
appear deeply engrossed. 

The door opened and a maid-servant^ entered. 

Well? ” he said, looking up at length from his book. 

Miss Leicester, from the ’All, sir, an’ another lady, 
wishes to see you.” 

Their cards ? ” 

They didn’t send ’em in, sir.” 

Hem ! You can show them in.” 

^‘Yes, sir.” 

• Claire and another lady,” he muttered; I wonder 
who she can be.” 

The next moment Claire stood before him, and, looking 
beyond her, he saw Mary Vincent standing in the open 
door. 

Ah! ” said Claire, laughing, as she noted the look of 
pleased surprise upon his face, “I see I have no need to 
introduce you.” 

We do not forget old friends so quickly,” he replied, 
gallantly. And rushing forward ho shook Mary Vincent’s 
hand warmly, then led her to a seat. I am delighted to 
see you, Miss Vincent,” he said ; and you are thrice wel- 
come to Priory Mere. I did not know you were the guest 
of Miss Claire, or I should have called on you. What a 
day we had at Bonn together! Old man that I am, I 
remember it with all the pleasure of a schoolboy.” 

am glad we were able to give you pleasure,” she 
answered, with a smile. To be able to give others plea- 
sure is better than having pleasure ourselves. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Hardman ? ” 

‘‘Well, really,” he said, taking oif his glasses and 
wiping them, “ I cannot say I have thought m^ch on the 
subj^t.” ^ 
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*^Good,” laughed Claire. know you are always 
working at prol^Jems of some sort ; here’s a new one for 
you.” 

i^Now, Miss Claire,” he said, deprecatingly. 

Oh, ^ mean it,” she lajaghed. ^^You very leamjed 

n le are always puzzling your brains over something. 

here’^ Mary’s philosophy of life in a nutshell. 

‘ Blessed is he that tries to give others pleasure, for verily 
he shall find pleasure himself.’ Isn’t that it, Mary ? ” 

don’t say, Claire, that that comprehends all my philo^ 
sophy of life,” she^aid, with a laugh. 

Anyhow, it is a part of it ? ” 

Yes, I think it is,” was the re^dy. 

*^Veiy good! Now, Mr. Hardman, you are a philo- 
sopher, and I want to hear you and Mary discuss this 
question pro and eonJ^ 

'^Nay, nay, Miss Claire,” he said, but with his eyes 
still fixed on Mary Vincent, am not going to argue 
to-day.# Moreover, Miss Vincent is doubtless right. We 
arrive at some truths by experience. Miss Vincent has 
experienced the jdeasure of giving pleasure to others. I 
fear I have been too selfish.” 

This answer silenced Claire, for she felt it was the truth ; 
but Mary Vincent took up the running, and soon turned 
the conversation into other channels. 

How well she talked 1 How pleasantly and unaffectedly ! 
Hardman listened with increasing interest and pleasure. 
He forgot his neuralgia, forgot tlie craving that had been 
consuming him all the morning. Her presence was like a 
moral tonic. He felt a better man; and, as he watched 
the play of her large, mobile face, he thought he had never 
seen sa beautiful a woman. Not beautiful in feature and 
form merely; it was not that. She had seen the best* 
of life; her youth was passed, her hair was becoming 
sprinkled with grey ; but she was possessed of a beauty 
that years could not dim or time destroy. 

Wnat was this elixir of life that she possessed ? He 
found himself puzzling over the question more and more, 
and growing out of this was another question : What was 
this power she had over other people ? 

‘‘If Ae lived near me,” he found himself saying, “I 
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should be a better man. She would brace up my strength 
and help me to conquer.’’ r 

Then they rose to go. 

No, no ! you must not go yet,” he said. You hasye 

not seen — ah ” and his mouth shut suddenly, like a gin. 

For a moment he had forgotten the intervening months. 
He was back again in the past, and Eric and Hopier, Sarah, 
and Peggy were all about him. 

You have not seen Eric,” he was going to say, then, 
suddenly remembering, he grew silent and looked per* 
plexed. ( 

Have you something to show us? ” Claire asked, inno- 
cently. 

^^No, I think not,” he said slowly, making a violent 
effort to recover himself, but failing in the attempt. I 
have nothing now, I am all alone.” 

Mary Vincent’s sympathies were aroused in a moment. 

I am so sorry your nephew has left you. Of course I do 
not understand, but it seems a groat inty.” • 

You think so. Miss Vincent? Ah, well, I don’t know. 
He did not seem quite happy here.” 

And you do not seem quite happy without him,” she 
said, with charming candour. 

Happiness is not for mortals,” ho answered, abruptly. 

No one can be hajipy in a world like this.” 

And why not, Mr. Hardman ? ” 

“Why not? Because everything goes by the rule df 
contrary, because the things j’^ou desire you never get, and 
what you love you always lose. Because hope is a cheat 
and faith a delusion. Because we all play at cross pur- 
poses, women as well as men. Because women steal away 
men’s hearts, and then fling back their love with scorn.” 

Claire blushed painfully, then turned suddenly round 
toward the bookshelves, and appeared deeply interested in 
scanning the titles of a number of comparatively new 
volumes. 

“All,’ Mr. Hardman, I fear you. are in a pessimistic 
mood to-day,” Mary said, with a laugh, so I will not 
argue with you.” 

“Facts cannot be overturned by arguments,” he an- 
swered, bitterly; my memory reaches back £pw over 
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fifty years. All, I am getting old ; but it does not matter. 
Experience tellsithe same story year after year, and Eric, 
poor lad, is but a replica of myself.” 

#Mary was silent for a moment, then asked, ‘*Do you 
expect hiju home again soon ? ” 

Expect him ? !No ! he will not come home again. Let 
me think,”, and he pressed his hand to his forehead. It 
is nearly a year, is it not, since he went away ? and I have 
never even heard from him.” 

What a pity.” 

As to that, I d^n’t know ; perhaps we are better apart. 

I had some liking for the lad when he was a lad, but as he 
grew older he became less tractable, and, finding we could 
not agree, he went.” 

^‘He wiM surely forget that in time, and come home 
again,” Mary answered. 

that were all, he might return,” was the answer; 
^‘but Miss Claire, there, knows another and a stronger 
reason.^ 

^‘Were you speaking tome, Mr. Hardman?” Claire 
asked, turning round, with flaming cheeks. 

“Not to you. Miss Claire, though I mentioned your 
name. Miss Vincent and I were talking about my nephew.” 

“ Yes, I understand ! ” 

“I did not introduce the subject,” Hardman said, with 
some agitation; “perhaps now I ought to let it drop. 
SHiill, there need be no mystery.” 

“ Please say no more,” she said, growing suddenly pale, 

“ As you wish,” he replied. “ I — ” 

Then a knock came to the door, and a moment later 
Saville entered. 

“ I beg pardon,” he said, hurriedly, “ I thought, sir, ^ 
you were alone,” and he nearly backed out of the room * 
again. But Hardman detained him. 

“ Come in, Mr. Saville, and let me introduce you to these 
ladies,” he said. “Miss Leicester, of course, you know, 
and this is a friend of hers. Miss Vincent.” 

But Mary had dropped suddenly into a chair, white an,d 
panting, and seemed for the moment as if she would faint. 

Savme^ for a moment stood in the middle of the room, 
staring ^t her as if transfixed, his face drawn, his lips 
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bloodless. Then, making a desperate effort, he whispered 
hoarsely to Hardman, ‘^The lady is ill,’' and quickly left 
the room. 

In a moment Hardman and Claire had rushed to Mary’s 
help, paying no further hoed to Saville. 

But Mary put out her hand, entreatingly. ‘‘No, don’t 
trouble,” she said; “I shall be all right «again in a 
moment.” 

“ Why, dear, this is something new in your experience,” 
Claire said, anxiously. 

“Not altogether,” was the quiet aifswer; “but, see, I 
am all right again. Did I frighten the gentleman away ? ” 
“I really think you did,” said Hardman, with a poor 
attempt at a laugh. “But Saville is of a very shy and 
retiring disposition.” ^ 

“ You had better look him uj),” said Claire, “ for really 
he seemed very agitated about something.” 

“ Oh, he’s right enough,” said Hardman ; “ my concern 
is for Miss Vincent.” * 

“Please don’t concern yourself about me,” she said, 
rising to her feet ; “I am very sorry to have troubled you, 
but I am all right again, and am ready and able to go.” 

“I wish I could have kept you longer,” said Hardman, 
gallantly. “But you must come again, and come soon.” 
And he went with them to the door and bowed them out. 

Meanwhile, Saville was pacing his room in a state of 
great agitation. * 

“ Curse my luck,” he said to himself, with glaring eyes 
and clenched hands, “ To think she should have found 
me here in this out-of-the-way corner of the earth ! But it 
has always been so. My luck has ever failed me at the 
last moment. Now what is to bo done ? ” 

And he dropped into his chair, and frowned at the fire. 
“If she had stayed away a week longer I would not 
have cared,” he went on ; “ for she will lose no time to 
cir^oumvent me. And everything was working so sweetly, 
too,” and he got up again and stamped with his foot, utter- 
ing the while a number of expletives which we will not 
record. 

Then a knock came to the door, and instantly .jesiuning 
his seat he took up a pen and began to scribble* « 

“ Come in,” he called, after a moment. 
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“ I don’t wish to disturb you,” said Hardman, pushing 
open the door. - I see you are busy, as usual.” 

‘*Oh, my wont can wait,” he said, dropping his pen. 

Have the ladies gone ? ” 

Yes^ they have just left.” 

** Sorry I intruded just now, particularly as one of the 
ladies seejaed unwell.” 

It was only momentary; but you soon retreated.” 

Yes; I’m not a ladies’ man. Can’t do with their fads 
and whims.” 

^‘I think you would like Miss Vincent; she is a very 
fine woman indeed.” 

Vincent is her name, is it? I did not quite catch it 
when you introduced me. However, that is no great 
matter. J called to tell you that the directors of the Bear 
Consols Hematite Company have decided to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 35 per cent, at their meeting to- 
morrow. I have just received a private and confidential 
from ihe chairman to that effect, and that they intend 
issuing £25,000 fresh stock at par to the shareholders; 
allotments to be in order of application. In other words, 
‘first come first served.’ ” 

Hardman rubbed his hands gleefully. Thirty-five per 
cent.,” he said, with energy. “ISplendid ! Why, three years 
of that and you double your capital.” 

“Just BO,” said Saville. “My only regret is, that I 
•have no capital to invest.” 

“And all mine is invested,” said Hardman. 

“ Ah, that’s a pity. Could you not get an over-draft 
from the bank of £500 or a £1,000 ? You see, if I could 
send off your application with cheque to-night, you would 
be amongst the first to apply.” 

“ That is true,” said Hardman. “I will drive over tp 
Yarncaster at once and see the manager.” 

“It would*be well to do so, I think,” said Saville, “for 
such a chance is not likely to occur again.” 

Hardman pulled out his watch. “ I can get there easily 
before the bank closes,” he said, “ and I think my credit is 
good for a thousand, at least.” 

“Beautiful!” said Saville a few minutes later, when 
Hardiftan had disappeared. “ The old fool has sw^owed 
the b^it more readily than I expected ; but he will need an 
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extra dose of Lis neuralgia mixture when he comes Lome 
to-nigLt.’’ ,, 

An Lour later Saville Lad a long and earnest conversa- 
tion witL tLe Lousekeeper, tLen Le retired again to Ljs 
room and locked tlie door, and until dark was oijsy burn- 
ing papers and letters, and j)utting Lis room in order. 

These sudden surx3rises,’’ Lo said, ^^necessitg^te sudden 
action. But I think I shall be equal to the occasion. Per- 
haps my luck will not leave me entirely after all.’* And he 
smiled grimly. I would rather have remained, however, 
a little while longer, for I am not likely to find a more 
comfortable shoj3.” 

After a while he went downstairs and had another chat 
with the housekeeper. Then ho put on his coat and took a 
walk down the drive. . 

‘‘I shall feel a bit anxious until he gets back,” he said. 
Ah ! if ahe sees him, my game is up. But that is not very 
likely. She will keep indoors the rest of the day ; the 
weather is too cold to tempt her out again. I wonder what 
her move will be, and when ? ” 

Then he paused as the sound of carriage wheels fell on 
his oars. Here he is at last,” he said, and he turned on 
his heel and hurried back to the house. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A PAINFUL AWAKENING. 

‘‘ Ye dr%amers wild ! escliew the trance 
Which fond illusion weaves, 

And spurn the idle thought that chance 
Will bring you golden sheaves. 

But when the loud alarm is mug, 

• 1^0 action prompt l)e stiiTed, 

And wrestle istrong to rank among 
The Doors of the Word.’' 

Anon. 

SavillIi was at tlie door wlien Hardman alighted. “You 
are late, sir,” ho said, in his most deferential tone. 

I have made a call,’’ was the cold rej^ly, and Hardman 
hurried past him into the library. 

Saville shrugged his shoulders, for he felt in a moment 
the change in tone and manner ; but he was not easily dis- 
comfited. So, following his patron into the library, he 
sat himself down and waited. 

Hardman fidgeted himself for several minutes, then, 
facing suddenly round, he said, mildly, “ I shall not re- 
quire your services to-night, Mr. Saville.” 

You have not forgotten, I presume, that the post goes 
in half an-hour ? ” was the reply. 

‘‘ No ; but I have nothing to post to-night.” 

‘^Then the bank declines ” 

** I have not Jieeii to the bank.” 

I beg pardon, I thought that W’US your sjjecial object 
in going to Yarncaster this afternoon.” 

I have thought better of it,” 

Quite right, sir ; it makes no difference to me. I have 
only advised you in your own interests.” 

I anj not sure of that. Indeed, I have had doubts 
raised. #1 have had a conversation with Miss Vincent.” 
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The lady I saw here this morning ? ” 

^^The same. I saw her on my way tr Yarnoaster. I 
have called at the Hall on my return. Miss Vincent 
knows you.” 

Indeed ? That is strange, as I never rememljer seeing 
her, or even hearing of her, before.” 

^‘Mr. Saville, what ami to believe?” said Hardman, 
with knitted brows and a look of perplexity in nis eyes. 

^^My dear sir,” said Saville, smiling, ^^that is always a 
difficult question to answer. What to believe or what not 
to believe has perplexed profounder meni»than either of us.” 

^^But Miss Vincent says she is positive she knows you.” 

‘^That is quite possible, though, for my own part, 1 
never remember meeting her before.” 

But she declares your name is not Saville at all.” 

^‘Interesting, no doubt, though I think I would prefer 
to take the evidence of the parish register on that ques- 
tion.” 

“ You think she is mistaken, then ? ” r 

“ What do you tliink, Mr. Hardman ? ” 

“ I don’t know what to tliink. She seemed so positive. 
And she is not the sort of woman to be led away by fancies.” 

“My dear sir,” said Saville, stiU smiling, “if you were 
some two or three hundred miles from your home, and 
some strange lady caught just a glimpse of your face, and 
then went away and said you were not Philip Hardman at 
all, but John Smith, of Smithville, what would you say ?»” 

“I should say the woman was a fool,” said Hardman, 
quickly. 

“Nay, nay! you would say the lady was mistaken. 
Evidently I strongly resemble some one this lady knows. 
I hope the ‘ some one ’ bears a good reputation.” 

“ On the contrary, she says your name is William Coon, 
and that you are a villain of the worst type.” 

“ Oh, come, this is serious,” said Saville, looking grave. 
“ However, if you like I will go with you to the Hall to- 
morrow morning and let the lady satisfy herseK that she is 
mistaken.” 

“You are prepared to do that, Mr. Saville ? ” 

“ Quite prepared. Indeed, I am anxious to do so. The 
sooner such mistakes are rectified the better. Is it too late 
to go to-night ? ” * 
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‘‘Yes ; we will not disturb them to-night. And, really, 
I have no longel any misgiving. Forgive me, Mr. Saville, 
for doubting you. I ought not to have done so ; you have 
tfl'\jays been the soul of honour and of candour.^* 

“ Thaftk you for saying so,’’ said Saville, with a smile ; 
“ but for the lady’s sake we will go in the morning.” 

“Well,^es; though, to tell the truth, I begin to feel 
annoyed with her now. But for her I should have got 
consent for an overdraft.” 

“ Yes, it is a pity — a very great pity.” 

“ She will be sotry when she knows,’’ 

“ No doubt she wiU.” 

“But she is a fine woman, nevertheless; a very fine 
woman — a splendid woman, in fact. You will go with me 
to see her in the morning ? ” 

“ Most certainly I will.” 

“ She will be sorry when she discovers her mistake,” and 
Hardman turned and walked out of the room. 

Savnle lay bac^k in his chair and laughed when the door 
closed behind him. “I can still twist him round my 
thumb,” he chuckled; “but the situation is a bit awk- 
ward, not withstanding. ’ ’ 

When Hardman awoke next morning ho was surprised 
at the unusual stillness of the house. During the night 
the wind had been blowing half a gale, and the house had 
Jbeen full of noises — noises that jarred ujion his nerves 
and drove him to his deadly narcotic for ease and sleep. 
But with the dawn the wind ceased, and he fell into a deep 
and dreamless slumber. 

When he opened his eyes it was well on into the fore- 
noon, and yet nobody seemed stirring ; for several minutes 
he lay still and listened, but not a sound could be heard* 
not a movement in the rooms below. 

“ Well, thi^is strange,” he muttered. “They must all 
have overslept themselves this morning.” And he reached 
out his hand and grasped the bell-rope that hung at the 
back of his head and gave it a vigorous pull. 

A shriU jangling followed, and echoed from room to 
room, then died away into absolute silence. But no other 
sound followed, no door opened or shut, no footstep sounded 
on the»stairs. 

Hardman raised himself on hi§ elbow and listened, then 
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grasped tlie rope again and gave it such a pull that every 
other bell in the house seemed to jingle in^^ympathy. But, 
as before, there was no response \ in a few moments abso- 
lute stillness reigned once more. 

Hardman grew alarmed ; there seemed something un- 
canny about the silence. Had robbers broken into the 
house during the night and murdered all th« other in- 
mates ? And ho looked at the narrow mullioned windows 
and smiled. No robber could get into this room at any 
rate,” he chuckled; these old mullioned windows may 
obstruct the light, but they are robber-pfroof.” 

And he jumped out of bed and went to the door and shot 
back the bolt, then tried to open it, while an expression of 
alarm escaped his lijis. The door was locked on the out- 
side. He was a prisoner in his own house. For several 
minutes ho tugged and pulled with all his might ; but the 
oaken doors of Priory Mere, with their heavy locks and 
hinges, were not the kind to yield before the strength of a 
single man. He might as well have tried to push down 
the wall. 

With a heavy groan ho crept back at length to bed, and 
pulling the clothes around him, he lay still and tried to 
think. But his brain was hy no means clear ; strong doses 
of opium were not conducive to mental activity. To think 
consecutively was almost an impossibility. Still, slowly 
but surely, the truth at length dawned upon him, and he 
ground his teeth in impotent rage and disappointment. ^ 

He saw now that all that Mary Vincent had told him 
respecting Saville was true. He was a rogue and swindler, 
and afraid of being arrested, ho had gone off in the night 
and taken the servants, who were his confederates, with 
^him, and had locked him in his room so that he might not 
*be able to follow. 

What an awful fool I have been,” he muttered, clench- 
ing his fists until his nails cut into the flesh* ** not to have 
found him out before this. What could I expect of a man 
who did not acknowledge such a thing as moral obligation. 
Eric warned me, and his logic was irresistible, and yet, 
blind idiot that I was, I went on trusting him still ! Gad, I 
deserve my fate ! ” and he turned over in bed and groaned. 

‘‘ Now I can see,” he went on at length, “ whyjbe was 
BO anxious that I should quarrel with Eric, and why he 
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compelled me to dismiss Homer and Sarah. And but for the 
fact that Miss 'Wncent recognised him yesterday, he would 
have gone on swindling me till I had not a shilling left. 
Great Scott ! was ever such an idiot as I am in the world 
before ! 

And he hid his face in the bedclothes, as though ashamed 
to face thete daylight. 

By-and-by, questions as to his personal safety began to 
obtrude themselves. What if his worst fears were true ? 
What if Saville and all the servants had gone and bolted 
the doors, was there any chance of escape for him ? 

And he sat up in bed and looked eagerly around him. 
There were two windows in the room, but the apertures 
between the stone mullions were so narrow that he knew 
he could nfot possibly drag himself through them, hence 
escape by the windows was impossible. The door was of 
solid oak, and ho had already tried his strength in that 
direction. The chimney, though broad enough at tlie 
bottom; had but a very narrow apertuo at the top, and so 
to think of esca]Do by that means was simply madness. 
What then ? He might open the windows and sliout for 
help ; but Priory Mere was so isolated and forsaken that 
he might call till Doomsday and none might hear him. 

^‘Good heavens,” ho groaned, may stay here and 
freeze, and starve, and die by slow torture, with none to 
pity or help. And when I am discovered, half eaten, per- 
haps, by rats, who will care ? A¥ill any one shed a tear 
for me, or heave a sigh ? Why should any one ? I have 
lived alone in utter selfishness. I have helped no charity, 
befriended no forsaken one. My own nephew I have cast 
a beggar upon the world, my faithful old servants I have 
dismissed in disgrace, and now I have my reward.” And 
he lay down again, and rolled himself in the bedclothes," 
for the day was bitterly cold. 

But his thoi%hts would not lot him lie stiU. The bare 
possibility of dying of cold and starvation in his own house 
made his flesh creep, and almost froze the blood in his 
veins. The thought of dying at all had always been like 
a nightmare to him, but to die alone and forsaken, without 
a friendly hand to lift his head or smooth his pillow, was 
too hornble to be contemplated. And yet he could not 
shake off the thought. 
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He got up at length and dressed liimself, tlien opened 
the windows, and shouted for help, but nocanswering voice 
l^eeted his ears, no sign of life was visible on the wintry 
landscape. ^ 

As the short winter’s day waned, and darkness Jbegan to 
creep on once more, his fears completely overcame him. 
There could be no doubt now that he had been :^cbbed and 
forsaken, and left to die alone. 

But I will not die,” he shrieked. It is too horrible — 
too horrible,” and ho went and tugged at the door, and 
pounded it with his hands until the bjood ran down his 
hngers, and droj)pod olf their tips. 

As the darkness deepened, his terror, if possible, in* 
creased. All his philosophic self-restraint left him entirely, 
and he lay on the floor and sobbed like a child. Such 
philosophy as he had boasted of might do to live with, 
but in the presence of the great angel of death it was no 
comfort at all. Ah, ho had sneered at the Christian faith, 
had laughed Homer’s creed to scorn, and spokencpf Mr. 
Lane as an interesting old fossil; l)ut in what lay the 
superiority of his philosophy now ? 

Ho recalled the day when the Major was buried, and 
he had watched the old Hector sitting in his bath-chair, 
with radiant face, reading the burial service. He was in 
the shadow of death then, and had been ever since, but 
he had evinced no terror or alarm. Day by clay he had sat 
waiting for the approach of death as for the coming of n 
friend, and was still waiting in peace and hope. 

But theie will be no hope in my death,” he groaned. 

Will they read that service over me, I wonder ? I who 
have sneered at religion, and laughed their professions to 
scorn.” 

* After awhile ho crept into bed again, but not to sleep. 
At length his brain was clear, and memory was too active 
to let slumber approach. All his past life^oame up before 
him, as it had never done before ; and, as he looked at it 
in the lurid light of what seemed his life’s sunset, it ap- 
peared an utter failure and mistake. He had accomplished 
nothings either for himself or others. He had dabbled in 
science and philosophy, neither of which had he understood. 
He had sneered at religion, wliile religious men wete every- 
where doing the world’s work, building hospifals and 
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almsliouses and refuges^ fighting disease and oppression and 
crime, and stri1»ing with unflagging endeavour to make 
the world better, and to lift the human race to higher 
planes. . 

He w(^uld have shut out the memory of the past, if he 
could ; but, though he tried again and again, he could not 
succeed. It seemed to him as if the story of every day of 
his life had been written in a book, and while memory 
turned the pages he was compelled to read. 

Other people had done good, had fed the hungry and 
clothed the nakedj and ministered to the suffering and sad 
and sinful ; and had done this because they believed in 
Christ, and were inspired by His life. 

But he had done nothing. Every page of his life’s story 
was but a record of failure. Day after day, and year after 
year, the tale went on, and this was the end of it ; and the 
end was of a piece wdth all the rest. What other end 
could ho expect ? What else did he deserve ? He had 
befriended no one ; now he was left without a friend. He 
was simply reaping what he had sown. 

It was far on into the night 'when gentle sleep shut his 
eyelids, and touched his heart to peace, and for many 
hours he slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. But when 
the light of a new day stole into the room again the pangs 
of hunger woke him, and brought back once more all the 
horror of his situation. 

Then he suddenly remembered that there was a supply of 
his favourite opiate in the room, and for the rest of the 
day he was oblivious to hunger and cold and fear. Under 
the influence of the deadening narcotic he lay upon his 
bed and smiled. The silence and loneliness of the house 
no longer appalled him, and death seemed no longer near 
him. In dreamy ease, not to say ecstacy, the hours passed' 
on, and daylight faded into night once more. 

Meanwhile, "Saville and his confederates had got safe 
away from Priory Mere ; in fact, the former had got safe 
out of England, and was already — under a new alias — 
seriously considering what his next move in life should be, 
while the coachman and his wife, and Mary the servant, in 
the great world of London, felt quite safe from detection, 
and were already negotiating for fresh situations. 

They had got away from IViory Mere without any diffl- 
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culty. Yoking the two horses into the brougham, and 
piling on it as much luggage as they e«uld carry, they 
drove away about three o’clock in the morning, keeping 
well on the grass, that the noise of wheels might not he 
heard, and, by nine o’clock, they found themyelves in 
Manchester. 

Their only difficulty was how to dispose of i;he horses 
and carriage, but, in the end, that proved a very simple 
matter. Just before the train started the coachman asked 
a lad to hold the horses for a few minutes, promising him 
sixpence for his trouble, and so the ladp found himself at 
length with a carriage and pair on his hands ; but the 
responsibility becoming too heavy, he took a policeman 
into his confidence, and that worthy, at once scenting a 
mystery, consulted a brother officer, who arrested the lad 
for having a pair of horses and a carriage in his possession 
that did not belong to him. So, getting hold of the wrong 
end of the coil, as is usual with policemen, they began, 
with much diligence, to work up a case against the lad ; 
but, after an inquiry extending over several days, it was 
ascertained that the youth had never done any horse- 
stealing before, and that the probabilities were that he 
had not been guilty in the present case. Ultimately the 
lad was dismissed, the horses and carriage consigned to 
the care of the Watch Committee, and fresh inquiries in- 
stituted in other directions, with what results the sequel 
will show. ^ 

Homer getting uneasy — ^though for no particular reason, 
except that Hardman had still a warm place in his heart — 
went across to Priory Mere one day to have a ‘‘ look 
round,” as he termed it, and great was his surprise to find 
the place deserted. All the blinds were down, and the 
*doors shut, and, in going into the stable, he found the 
horses gone, while the brougham was missing from the 
coachhouse. • 

Well, this is queer,” the old man said, scratching his 
head. I can’t make it up, no road. I wonder if he has 
gone to London to do the swell. That Saville could per- 
suade him to anything a’most.” 

And he wended his way out into the garden, but he did 
not penetrate far into it. The sight of its neglecte'd condi- 
tion almost made him sick. 
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*^Oh, dear,^^ lie groaned, what is the poor old master 
a cornin’ to ? ” • 

When he left the garden, he stood for a long time 
leaning against the gate, looking at the old house, and, 
more tham once, he brushed away the tears that welled up 
into his eyes. He was very comfortable at Lindon Hall — 
in fact, h» never had such easy times before in his life, 
while ^*Miss Claire,” as he always called her, was the 
soul of kindness ; and yet, for all that, he would rather bo 
at Priory Mere, witn smaller wages and more to do. 
Priory Mere was %i8 home, and no other place could so 
fill his heart. 

He turned away, at length, and retraced his steps to- 
wards Lindon Hall, little dreaming that his old master 
was lying forsaken in one of the rooms, perishing of cold 
and hunger and neglect. 


X 
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Yot of Ilia little he had some to spare, 

To feed the famished, and to clothe the bare : 

For mortihed he was to that degree, 

A i)oorer than himself ho would not see. 

“ True i>riests,’^ he said, and preachers of the Word,’^ 
Were only stewards of their sovereign Lord ; 

Nothing was theirs ; but all the public store 
Intrusted riches, to relieve the poor.” 

Dryden. 

Maiiy Vincent, having put Hardman on his guard against 
Havillo, was curious to know what the upshot would be. 
She had no idoa tliat he would ho so simple-minded as to 
go straight home and toll tho man all that she had said. 

I fancy he only half believed mo,’’ she said to Claire, 
after Hardman had left. ‘^He still has a feeling that I 
may be mistaken.” 

** And you are quite certain that you are not ? ” 

Quite certain. Why, I have known him for twenty 
years — lived in the same house with him, seen him in 
all moods and in all disguises; know every tone and 
modulation of his voice, and almost every expression of 
his face 1 ” 

And has he always been the same bad man that he is 
now ? ” ^ 

No, not always. When he married my sister we had 
no fault to find with him, except that he was extravagant. 
Then he took to doubtful methods of raising money, to 
gambling, and such like. But the story is too painful to 
pursue. In five years he had broken my sister’s heart. 
But before her death he had succeeded in swiqdling my 
father out of most of his savings, as well as getting him- 
self into prison for forgery. Since then his life has been 
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one of low cunning and intrigue. He is clever, well-edu- 
cated, and a brSliant conversationalist, wben he likes; but 
ho has prostituted all his gifts to unworthy ends. By 
teim he Jias been actor, journalist, newspaper correspon- 
dent, missioner, infidel lecturer, private tutor, schoolmaster, 
and I know not what. For the last two or three years wo 
had heard nothing of him ; hence, you may judge of my 
surprise when I saw him, yesterday, at Priory Mere.” 

Perhaps he has turned over a new leaf, and is trying 
to do better,” Claire suggested. 

I very much doubt it,” was the grave reply. Any- 
how, I felt it my duty to put Mr. Hardman on his guard. 
Moreover, does it not strike you as strange, that all the 
changes at Priory Mere should have taken place since he 
came ? ” • 

‘‘I know Homer and Sarah have not a very high 
opinion of him,” Claire answered, uneasily. 

** I only hope my warning has not come too late,” was 
the r^ly. “ Anyhow, I shall be curious to know the 
sequel.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Hardman will be round first thing in the 
morning,” Claire said, with a laugh. ” You have quite 
captivated him.” 

“ If Mr. Hardman does not call, I know v.ho will,” Mary 
said, with a sly twinkle of the eye. 

“Who?” 

• “Mr, Quayle.” 

Claire blushed, and was silent for a moment, then 
answered, “ Yes, very likely he 'will. You see, he is very 
busy with his soup kitchen at present, and I am his prin- 
cipal supporter.” 

“Are you going to be his principal supporter always?” 
Mary asked, naively. 

In a moment Claire grew pale, and clasped her hands 
nervously. * 

“Oh, Mary,” she said, after a long pause, “I am in a 
strait. Providence seems to point in the direction you indi- 
cate, and Mr. Quayle is almost my ideal of what a Christian 
minister ought to be. He is so zealous, so self-sacrificing, 
so good to the poor, that for many things I should account 
it an honour to be the wife of so good a man ; and yet# 
Mary—” 
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And yet what, Claire? ” she asked, after a pause. 

I don’t think I love him as I ought to do. I admire 
him ; I reverence him for his good deeds ; I rejoice in the 
good work he is doing, and am proud to lend a helping 

hand; hut ” « 

But you love another bettor? ” 

^^Oh, Mary, is it that my heart is wicked t»hat I love 
Eric so? I have tried to forget him, tried to tear his 
image out of my heart, but the effort has been in vain. 
Last night, in my dreams, I was sitting with him again on 
Eoutor Ileight, my hand clasped in hi8.^' 

Perhaps, some day, your dream will come true.” 

^^Oh, no, Mary, that is impossible ! We talked it over 
before ho wont away, and said good-bye for ever. It is 
my cross, Mary, my lifelong penance. Continually I seem 
to hear a voice, saying, ^ If any one will be my disciple let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.’ ” 

** And you think this is your cross, do you? ” 

What else can I think, Mary? Does it not Seem to 
you that my way of duty is clear ?” 

‘‘Duty is a question, Claire, we must decide for ourselves. 
For myself, I am unable yet to see that it is your duty to 
marry Mr. Quayle.” 

, “ He is very eager that I should consent.” 

“ That may bo. Men are often eager when their advan- 
tage is at stake,” 

“ There, Mary, you wrong him. He is not a fortund- 
hunter. I believe that ho loves me really and truly.” 

“ Very likely; he would be a strange man that could not 
love you if he tried.” 

“ Oh, Mary, how cynical you are ! ” 

^ Not in the least, my dear. I am only practical.” 

“ What would you advise me, then ? ” 

‘* Make up your mind what your duty is,^nd then do it.” 

“ I think my mind is already made up on that question,” 
Claire said, sadly. “ J3ut we will not talk any more on the 
subject now. Time will tell.” 

“Aye, time will tell,” Mary answered playfully, and 
then the subject dropped. 

On the following morni^, as Mary had predicted, Mr. 
Quayle was early at the Mall. But he said nQthing to 
Claire about eith^^r love or marriage. He seemed com- 
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pletely absorbed in his works of charity, and as Claire 
listened to his #ager, earnest talk, her own enthusiasm 
burned with a fiercer glow. Mr. Ouayle was not slow to 
discover that he got much nearer Claire^s heart when he 
mked a^out his work than when he talked of love. In 
fact, Claire did not like his love-making ; he seemed com- 
monplace ^t such times ; too much like the ordinary rank 
and file of men; but when he spoke of his work, of the sick 
he had visited' and the poor he had succoured; when he 
unfolded to her his schemes of philanthropy, and sjioke of 
the hopes that aniinated him respecting the future, then he 
seemed to stand upon a higher plane. He was no longer 
commonplace, he was a hero and a saint. At such times 
she felt that she was not worthy to be the wife of so good 
a man, that her proj)er place was to sit as a humble disciple 
at his feet. 

She sometimes wondered that he was so much more 
zealous since her aunt’s death than he had been before ; 
but sh% was not likely to guess the secret of the change. 
He had hoped that he would be able to reason his con- 
science to sleep, but as time wont on he found out his mis- 
take. And so he tried to make atonement for his sin by 
increase of zeaL Nor let it be supposed that he was insin- 
cere. Had he been justly balanced, the good in him would 
have outweighed the evil. It was a genuine pleasure to 
him to do good to others — a joy to conduct the services of 
the church ; and had he been less selfish, or had tempta- 
tion come to him in a less insinuating form, his life might 
have been blameless to the end. But, then, is not that the 
case with us all ? We are all good imtil temptation proves 
too much for us — all true and upright until we step over 
the border line. The odd thing about Mr. Quayle was that 
he never regretted for long together that he had wronged* 
Eric Strome. The advantages were so great and so far- 
reaching, that*!he was prepared to endure an occasional 
pang of remorse in lieu thereof. 

Mary Vincent could not quite make him up ; for some 
things she liked him very much, but a way he had of avert- 
ing his eyes when she looked him straight in the face made 
her sometimes a little doubtful of him. She was too con- 
cerned, however, at present, at the presence of Savilie in 
the neighbourhood to trouble herself about the Ourate. 
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And when three days had passed away, and Mr. Hardman 
still kept out of sight, she became decided]^ uneasy. 

wish I knew what that man was up to,’^ she said, 
half aloud, as if speaking to herself. « 

‘•'Who? Mr. Hardman?’’ Claire asked. / 

No ; William Coon, or Saville as he calls himself.” 

Oh, I expect he’s keeping quiet, and the phiiosopher is 
watching him,” Claire said, with a laugh. 

don’t know. He saw clearly enough that I recog- 
nised him.” 

But he will not know that you har/e told Mr. Hard- 
man.” 

^‘He may have his suspicions, and that is what makes 
me anxious. He is a man that will stop at nothing.” 

don’t think you need be troubled. Mk Hardman 
knows how to look after himself. He may have some 
weaknesses and conceits, but he has a fund of common 
sense at the bottom.” 

do not doubt that for a moment,” Mary said, with 
energy. Indeed, I consider Mr. Hardman a very intel- 
ligent man.” 

Claire lifted her eyebrows for a moment, and Mary went 
on : 

What I fear is that Mr. Hardman may have discovered 
him in some villainy, and that he has done sometliing 
desperate in order to escape.” 

Oh, nonsense,” said Claire ; ‘'he has his servants t6 
protect him, even if he were unable to defend himself. 
But there goes the door bell ; perhaps he has called, at 
length.” 

It was not Hardman, however. A few minutes later a 
servant announced that Mr. Quayle was waiting in the 
‘library to see Miss Leicester. 

Claire blushed, straightened an ornament or two on the 
mantelpiece, then hurried away. ^ 

Mr. Quayle was deep in an easy chair before the fire 
when she entered, but he rose in a moment, looking pale 
and tired. 

I am sorry to trouble you so much,” he said, with a 
wan smile, ^^but I do not know who else to turn to for 
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not consider me, Mr. Quayle,*^ she said. But I 
do think you sV)uld consider yourself. You are looking 
quite ill; you are wearing yourself out with incessant 
\^ork.’’ 

shhU soon pick up again,’’ he said, with a slight 
blush; ^‘but just at present I have no time to think of 
myself.” . 

‘^But ii you break down altogether, what will become 
of your poor people then ? ” 

know not,” ho answered, with a distant look in his 
eyes. “I must n^jt think of that. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Quayle,” and there was a slight 
tremor of anxiety in her tones, “ I do think you should 
consider yourself a little more than you are doing. It surely 
cannot be wise to risk all the future for the sake of doing 
an hour’s extra work to-day.” 

“I quite appreciate the force of what you say,” he 
answeied, quietly. “ But there come times in every man’s 
life when he cannot halt — when he . must go on ; and 
surely ho will be taken care of while ho is doing his 
duty?” 

“I do not quite see that,” she answered, with averted 
eyes. “ Our business is to take care of ourselves.” 

“ Up to a certain point we may do so. Beyond that, wo 
must leave the issue with a higher power. A man is 
immortal, it is said, until his work is done.” 

“A very pretty notion, no doubt,” she answered ; “ but 
one, I fear, that will not bear investigation.” 

“Ah,” and ho looked up at her and smiled sadly. “ Any 
way, I do not fear, and just at present I cannot think of 
resting. Out in the extreme portion of the parish I have 
unearthed to-day some fresh cases of fearful suffering and 
destitution. It is about these cases I have come to see 
you now.” • 

For a moment she looked at him without speaking. His 
patient, unselfish devotion touched her heart to its very 
depths. Did she love him? Not in the sense that the 
word is generally understood, but what was, perliaps, much 
better, she reverenced him. He seemed to her at that 
moment like one of the saints of old. 
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I Will help you all I can/’ she said, at length, and 
then followed a long talk about the bestc^methods of re- 
lieving the unusual destitution of the parish. 

He rose at length to go, but notwithstanding the help 
Claire had promised him, there was still an anxiojis, trou- 
bled look in his eyes. * 

I am sure you ought not to do any more woi;k to-day,” 
she said. ^^Stay and have dinner with us, and take a 
little rest.” 

You are very kind,” he answered, dreamily, and he 
leaned his elbow on the mantel-piece an^. looked abstract- 
edly into the fire. 

For awhile no other word was spoken. Claire watched 
him anxiously, touched to sympathy by his pale and care- 
worn face. I am sure something is troubling you,” she 
said, at length. Let me know if I can in any way help 
you.” 

*'Iam troubled,” he said, still looking into the firej 

and yet I hesitate to tell you,” ^ 

“ For what reason ? ” she asked. 

I would save you from pain, if possible,” he went on ; 
'<and yet, perhaps, it is best I should speak out. Your 
name is so constantly coupled with mine that I think you 
ought to know.” 

She blushed deeply and bent her eyes on the ground, 
but made no attempt to speak. 

It is^ difficult for me to listen and say nothing,” ho 
went on; ‘‘more difficult to speak, for I know not what 
answer to make. You keep me in suspense, and so un- 
wittingly add to my many burdens. You let me hope on, 
and give me no solid ground for hope. I dread to press 
the question,* lest you should crush mo utterly with a 
(refusal ; and yet this suspense is wearing me out.” 

She looked up at length, her eyes brim full of tears. 

What would you have mo do or say ?” shij faltered. I 
honour and admire you very much, I even reverence you 
for your works’ sake. But I do not love you as I thmV a 
woman ought to love the man she promises to marry. 
Would you be content to marry a woman that could not 
give you all her heart?” 

love you enough for both,” he said, impiflsively ; 
*^but if there is some one else you hope to marry— 
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‘ITo, no ! she said, quickly; there is no one else I 
should ever dre#m of marrying.’’ 

^^Then cannot you give me a word of real hope?” he 
S|iid. We need not talk of marriage yet. I am willing 
to wait long as you will ; but if you would consent to a 
formal engagement it would make everything straight, and 
there wou^d be no longer any impropriety in your name 
being coupled with mine.” 

acknowledge the force of what you say,” she 
answered, and yet ” 

And yet whatj^ ” and became and took her hand in 
his. ‘‘ Look into my face, Claire,” he said. You must 
feel that God meant you to be my wife. You are at one 
with me in my work. You could help me in a thousand 
ways. In .what other sphere could you be so useful or so 
happy ? Think of it, and do not fly in the face of Provi- 
dence.” 

want to do what is right,” she said, with downcast 

And I have no other wish,” he said. “ Did I not think 
it was God’s will I could not press it.” 

You believe it is God’s will, do you ? she questions, 
with eager eyes. 

more than believe,” he said; '‘I am confident of 
it.” 

Then I will hesitate no longer,” she said, I promise 
what you ask,” 

My darling ! ” he gasped, and he bent over and kissed 
her forehead. 

‘^Now, Heber, go and leave me for awhile,” she said, 

need time to calm myself,” and without a word, he 
quietly left the room and the house. 

The wind was bitterly cold, but he did not heed it. Hier 
heart was throbbing tumultuously*. At last, at last the 
prize was his? And as he looked exultantly across the 
wide expanse of frost-bc;:nd country, he tried to persuade 
himself that the end justified the means. 

In the hall of the rectory he met Lucy — sweet, sad-eyed 
Lucy-^-and his heart smote him with sudden pain. 

“ Are you no better to-day ? ” he said, kindly. 

^^I ahi not ill, Mr. Quayle,” she said, with a smile,* 
only 1i little languid.” 
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‘‘You will get your roses back again when summer 
comes/’ he said, cheerlully. gr. 

“Yes, when summer comes,” she answered, dreamily, 
and she smiled again. ^ 

For a moment lie looked at her with eager, hungry eyes, 
then passed on to his own room. All his exultation was at 
an end. One kiss of love from Lucy’s lips wpuld have 
been more precious to him then than all the estates of 
Linden ; but he struggled bravely with the feeling, and 
after a while succeeded in banishing it. 

“I have no time for sentiment,” h(^. said to himself. 
“ Life is business, and very serious business, too.” 

The next week it was announced in all the Society 
papers that a marriage had been arranged between the 
Kev. Heber Qiiayle and Miss Leicester, of Lindpn Hall. 



CHAPTEE XXXYIII. 

THE BITTER END- 

Ah, world Tmknown ! how chnnning is thy view 

Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new ! 

Ah, world experienced ! what of thee is told ? 

I:^ow few thy pleasures, and those few how old?*- 

Cbabuk. 

Meanwhile Eric liacl discovered that his l)attlG with the 
world had gone against him. He was not very confident 
at the first, hut as the days went by, hope gradually died out 
of his heart, till, after nine months of pitiful struggling, 
he gave himself up to despair. His experience in Eibble- 
ford w'as only a projihesy of what he encountered else- 
where. He tried to do his best, but his best was always 
so bad that no employer woidd tolerate hiiA long, and so 
week by week he sank lower and lower, and all the while 
he drifted by slow and painful steps nearer London. He 
liad a faint hope that in London something might turn up 
to his advantage ; that among so many people and amid so 
many industries, he might find some means of earning an 
honest living. But, alas! by the time he reached the 
great city all his money was spent, his clothes wore worn 
and stained and shabby, his boots down at the heels, his 
linen crumpled and by no means clean. In Oxford Street 
he caught a reflection of himself in a large mirror, and 
blushed to the roots of his hair. So changed was he in 
appearance that he could scarcely believe the testimony of 
his own eyes, and he turned back and looked at himself a 
second time, to make sure it was not the reflection of some 
other man he saw. 

‘‘I ii^ar I stand no chance,” he muttered to himself; 
” to ol^tain a respectable berth a man must look respect^ 
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able. And I look any tiling 'but that. In fact, 1 look so 
shabby that I could not trust myself,’^ and he laughed 
bitterly and hurried on. 

But notwithstanding this despairing mood, he made a|i 
earnest and manful a;' )mpt day after day to get ‘employ- 
ment, but always with the same result. Positions of trust, 
or even clerkship? , were out of the (question. Jle might 
write a good hand, might be able to keej) accounts fairly, 
but he had had no training or experience ; while a hundred 
men with good credentials — and he had none — were 
struggling for the same posts. # 

I don’t care what it is so long as I can get a start,” he 
said to himself, as ho tramped the weary and dusty streets. 
But there lay the difficulty. Constantly the same question 
faced him : What could he do ? ” * 

He saw people sotting bricks, and carrying mortar, and 
moving bales and boxes, and driving cabs and lorrys, and 
paving streets and laying gas*pipos, and a hundred other 
things, and yet he was helpless. For the heavier work lie 
hadn’t strength, for the lighter work he hadn’t skill. 

When he had pawned everything he possessed of any 
value, like the prodigal of old, he began to be in want ; 
but, unlike the prodigal, be could find no citizen that 
wanted a man even to feed swine. He tried to pawn Mr. 
Short’s Testament, which ho stiU carried with him ; but no 
one would advance more than a penny on it, and he refused 
to let it go at that. « 

‘‘Those Christian people don’t seem to set much value 
on the words of their Christ,” he said, bitterly. “Well, 
well, it doesn’t matter. I’ll keep it to the end now for 
poor Short’s sake.” 

Sometimes he was strongly tempted to steal, but some- 
how, when it came to the point, something always re- 
strained him. In this matter he was a puzzle to himself. 
He had no religious scruples. He did notl^elievo in tho 
doctrine of human accountability. Right and wrong, his 
uncle had assured him, were only relative terms, and yet 
he could not bring himself to theft. 

“ Am 1 a coward ?” he said to himself one day, or am 
I afraid of prison ? Nay, a prison is better than destitution 
in the streets. Is it Ihe disgrace, then, I fear ? 'JSurely 
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not. No one knows me here or cares for me. I am only 
a unit in the cfbwd, and when I am gone, crushed, tram- 
pled imder feet, dead and buried, no one will miss me. 
And wli|Lt is disgrace to an unknown man ? The disgrace 
would n«t be mine, but the world’s.’’ 

But all the while, that inward voice, which he could not 
understand or account for, held him in check, and day after 
day he suffered hunger, but he would not steal. 

At length, however, the pinch of want became unendur- 
able, and he was about to throw himself under the wheels 
of a passing lorry, when he felt a touch on his arm, and, 
turning quickly, he encountered the steady gaze of a 
ragged, shock-headed lad, who was munching greedily a 
small loaf of bread. 

You look hunger’d,” said the lad ; ’ave a bite ? ” 

‘‘Thank you very much,” said Eric, and the tears 
filled Lis eyes in a moment, for he was weak with long 
fasting. 

Insfchntly the lad tore the loaf in sunder, and gave Eric 
the bigger half. 

“ You are very good,” Eric said ; “perha];)s some day I 
may do as much for you.” 

The boy laughed broadly. “ Let’s go down this hentry,” 
he said. “ I know a doorstep where we can sit down and 
bo quiet.” 

Eric gladly followed, and a few minutes later they were 
^sitting side by side, eagerly munching the dry but whole- 
some crust. 

“What’s your name?” Eric said, at length, looking 
down into the lad’s bright and honest eyes. 

“ Jack Maiiiin ; wot’s yourn ? ” 

“ Eric Strome. Do you live near here ? ” 

“No; I live at No. 4, Fiddler’ s-rents, Whitechapel.” 

“ What do vou do ? ” 

“ Oh, most things. Yer see I’m purty handy now, and 
can turn a penny in lots o’ ways.” 

“ I wish I could,” Eric said, ruefully. 

“ I knowd yer wer down in the chops directly I clapped 
heyes on yer, an’ yet you talk like a gent ; ’ave yer been 
in quod?” 

“Ngiiyet.” 
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Thoug:ht yer ^ad, likely.’^ 

^^Wliy?’» 

Cause as 'ow gents as has been eddicated, an’ ail that, 
oughtn’t ter be ’ard up if they lives square.” 

“ That is true ; but I’ve been unfortunate. I was never 
taught how to earn my living.” 

That’s sad ; but I’ll teach yer. You come with me.’’ 
Why do you want to teach me ? ” 

For same reason as I offered you a bite.” 

And why did you do that ? ” 

’Cause 1 wanted to be kind to yer.”* 

And why do you want to be kind ? ” 

^‘’Cause it’s right; ’cause as ’ow we’re told to be; 
’cause the good Lord is pleased for us to be friendly.” 

“Did you learn that in church ? ” * 

“ Ay, an’ in school. Golden Text las’ Sunday was, ^ In- 
asmuch as ye ’ave done it unto one o’ these ye ’ave done 
it unto Me.’ ” 

Erie was silent. Here at last was an exhibition ^ prac- 
tical Christianity that touched him to the heart and brought 
the tears to his eyes. 

That night Eric shared Jack Martin’s room in Fiddler’s 
Bents, and the next day Jack put him in the way of earn- 
ing sixpence, and showed him also how he could lay it out 
to the best advantage. This was the beginning of slightly 
better days. Jack remained a staunch and loyal friend, 
always ready to share his earnings with Eric if the lattel? 
had been unfortunate. 

And yet to Eric such a life was all but intolerable. 
Jack was happy enough; he had never known anything 
better, and as long as he had a penny to spare he was 
content. 

" “ You keep yer pecker hup,” he would say to Eric. “ I 

think we be a doin’ famously.” 

But Eric could not see it in that light? Life to him 
was a cruel burden, a bitter heartache, unrelieved by a 
single ray of hope. 

In those days his heart was very bitter against his 
uncle, not merely for casting him adrift upon the world, 
but for educating him in the way he had done. 

“There may be no God,” he said to himself pfe day, 
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and there may be no hereafter. But there is no denying 
that this Christianity unites men in a kind of brother- 
hood which is very helpful to them in this life. If I had 
been brought up like other people, to believe in religion, I 
should giot have been the friendless, helpless orphan I 
now find myself. In churches and Christian associations 
I ^ight have found friends and sympathy and help. Now 
I stand outside. I cannot go and profess what I do not 
believe or understand. I cannot be a hypocrite. And so 
I am orphaned, forsaken, friendless. Life has no hope for 
me here or hereafter.’^ 

Then he pulled Mr. Short’s Testament out of his pocket, 
and commenced at the beginning to read it. ‘‘The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham. 

“And Abraham begat Isaac; and Isaac begat Jacob; 
and Jacob begat Judas and his brethren ; and Judas begat 
Phares and Zara of Thamar ; and Phares begat Esrom ; and 
Esronj begat Aram ” 

“ I reckon I shall never fulfil my promise to Mr. Short,” 
ho said, closing the book. “It doesn’t interest me, some- 
how. I fancy I can’t be like other people,” and he put 
the little Testament back into his pocket once more. 

As winter came on his misery steadily increased. Such 
work as ho was able to do got daily more scarce, or else 
there were more people eager to do it than in the summer 
time ; and sometimes for days on the stretch he did not earn 
enough to keep body and soul together, and but for the 
kindness of Jack he would have starved. 

In those days he did his best not to think of the past. 
The memory of Priory Mere and Claire almost drove him 
mad. He was very thankful that none of his home friends 
knew of his failure. He wondered what Claire would think 
if she know ; wondered if she ever thought of him at all. 
Ah! his uncib was right when he said that hope was a 
cheat. He had hopcid to be Lord of Lindon and the hus- 
band of Claire, as well as the owner of Priory Mere. What 
a contrast between his hopes and the reality 1 

And he would clench his fists and try to forget that he 
had ever been any other than what he then was. Yet, in 
spite of himself, the memory of the past would come back 
to him and he would find himself in fancy sitting on the 
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rocks on lioutor Heights, with Olaire^s hand clasped in his, 
and her rippling laughter making music itf his heart. 

How he managed to struggle through so much of that 
terrible winter he never knew. But one bitterly, cold day 
in January he felt that he had reached the end.t. He had 
held on as long as a ray of hope remained in his heart ; 
when that went out in darkness life had nothing left* to 
offer, and he resolved to slip quietly out of time into the 
great darkness and silence that lay beyond. He felt 
ashamed to depend any longer on the charity of Jack 
Martin. Already he had taken again aiid again what the 
boy could ill spare, and the thought of still trespassing on his 
kindness was intolerable. He had hoped that he might be 
able to repay the boy^s kindness in some form or other, and 
on the face of it it looked cowardly to slip out of life and so 
escape payment of his debts. But, on the other hand, if 
he lived he saw no chance of bettering his position. 

I shall only get further and further into debt if I stay,^^ 
he said, bitterly. ‘‘And what is there to live Is 

hunger so sweet, is destitution so pleasant, that I am 
grieved to part comx>any with them ? Suppose I struggle 
on for forty years in London slums ; 8iq)po8e I earn enough 
to keep my head above water — what then ? Shall I have 
gained anything by the struggle ? I must die some time, 
and will dying be easier when I am old than now while I 
am young ? If life had any hope, any pleasure, any gleam 
of sunshine, I might tolerate it for awhile. But to liv5 
merely for the sake of living, to exist simply to suffer, is 
not philosophic, to say the least. I have struggled on 
month after month cherishing a nameless hope —a hope so 
dim and vague that I could not shai)e it into words, yet 
there it has been, like faint star-light in the darkness, but 
'that has gone now.” And he pulled a piece of newspaper 
from his pocket, and read for the fiftieth time a short para- 
graph that had arrested his attention on the previous 
night : — • 

“ A marriage has been arranged between the Eev. Heber 
Quayle and Miss Leicester, of Lindon Hall.” 

“Ah, well,” he said,” flinging the paper impatiently 
from him. “ I suppose they are both happy now. For 
myself, the pleasant dream is at an end, and now to^eep.” 
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And lie got up and staggered towards the door, but 
paused suddenly, when half-way across the room. 

must let Jack know,’^ he muttered, or he will get 
aiixious about mo, and he has been so kind that I would 
not like ^im to suffer on my account ; but how is it to be 
done?” 

And he began to search the room for a piece of paper on 
which he could scribble a few lines. He found at length 
Avhat would answer his purpose ; but then a new difficulty 
arose. What should he say ? He could not tell the truth, 
he did not like writing a falsehood ; and for a long time 
he sat nibbling the end of his pencil, trying to think out 
some form of words that would explain his absence to Jack 
without awaking any suspicion of the truth. At length he 
began : — * 

‘^My dear Jack, — Don’t expect me again until you see 
me. I’m off to-day on a new track ; the chances are I shall 
go to sga, as my inclinations lie in that direction.” 

And he paused and shuddered a little ; the thought of 
being earned out by the turbid river and lodged in the 
great ocean, to be rocked and tossed by wave and storm till 
all his bones were dust, was too gruesome to bo contem- 
jdated with any degree of serenity. But, shutting hio teeth 
firmly, he went on again. 

To loaf about here any longer doing nothing is out of 
the question. My great regret is that I have not been able 
in any way to repay you for your kindness ; but don’t think 
I am ungrateful. As long as I can remember anything I 
shall remember your goodness to me. If I saw any pros- 
pect of doing anything here I would stay ; but I don’t. So 
good-bye, Jack, and believe me yours very gratefully, 

S.” 

There,” he%aid, pinning the note to the ricketty table ; 

that will set the boy’s mind at rest. Likely enough he 
will be glad to get rid of me, for I have only been a burden 
to him.” 

And he laughed bitterly, and made again for the door. 

It has been my fate to be nothing but a burden to people 
all my life,” ho went on ; “ however, that is at an end now. 

Y 
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In a IMo while I shall be out of the reach of hunger and 
cold and nakedness. I wonder if uncle Tvill ever get to 
know ; and if he does, I wonder if he wiU care ? ^ It must 
be a great disappointment to him that his educational 635 ^- 
periment has turned out such a sorry failure. If J. am the 
fruit of philosophy, it must be an evil tree that bears 
such a wretched crop.’’ And he stood with his^ hand on 
the door-latch and looked round the room once more. It 
was a wretched tenement, but it had sheltered him during 
many a bitter night, and he felt loth to leave it for ever. 

This clinging to life merely for the^sake of existence 
seemed a strange puzzle to him. With respect to the future 
he had no misgivings. Ilis uncle’s pessimism had rooted 
itself deeply in his own heart. Death was the end. That 
summed up his creed. 

As I had no existence ere I began to breathe,” he said 
to himself, so I shall have no existence whenji cease to 
breathe. The world will go on as before, and I shall be 
forgotten.” w 

And he opened the door and plunged into the wintry 
streets. He had now but one object in view, and that to 
hide in the river as quickly as possible. 

No thought of a kindly Providence, of a Father’s guiding 
hand, illumined for a moment the darkness of his despair. 
No prayer for help escaped his lips. In the crowded streets 
ho was alone and forsaken. Not one ray of hope shed itself 
across his lonely path or held him back from doom. 

Wrapping his tattered jacket round him, he loitered 
through the streets till the darkness fell, and then he sought 
the river’s brink. Ho had resolved not to take a header 
over any of the bridges, for that would attract attention. 
But from one of the landing stages he imagined he would 
be able to slip quietly underneath the dark coverlet of 
water without attracting the notice of any one. Once let 
the river close above him, and then otomaFpeace. 

Let no one blame him over much. He had no faith to 
make him brave or strong, no hope to hold him like an 
anchor while billows of anguish swept over his heart. Ag- 
nosticism may be a high-sounding word, but in the stress 
and storm of life it is but a broken staff, that pierces the 
hand that leans upon it. Alas ! for the young man reared 
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in its dark and baneful shadow ; better almost he had never 
been born ! 

No one attempted to hinder Eric from carrying out his 
purpose, ior no one guessed what was in his heart. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he slipped quietly down into the dark- 
ness. With only the faintest splash the river opened her 
coft arms *0 receive him, then silently closed them, and the 
black torrent swept on as before. 



OHAPTEE XXXIX. 

LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 

How strange appear the words of all ! 

The looks of those that live appal. 

They are the ghosts, and check the breath ; 

There’s no reality but death, 

And hunger for some signal given 
That we shall have our own in heaven. 

But this the God of love lets be 
A horrible uncertainty.” 

COTENTBY PaTMOBB. 

<kL 

Homer was so troubled on his return from Priory Mere 
that he could not rest anywhere. 

am fair boggled,'’ he said to his wife; be for 
sure. I have a feelin’ as though summat was wrong ; the 
owd place looked so desarted an’ lonesome. All the blinds 
were down, an’ no smoke was cornin’ out o’ none o’ the 
chimbleys, that really it made me feel queer and creepy.” 

Thou’rt an awful doubter, Homer,” Sarah said, cheers 
fuUy. “ I never did see sich a man for goin’ haaf way to 
meet trouble. What’s the use o’ always worriting about 
other people’s affairs ? ” 

caan’t ’elp it, Sarah; an’ look you here: I’m off 
down to Priory Mere fust thing i’ t’ mornin’, an’ I’m goin’ 
'to look round general.” 

‘‘ I think thou’d better mind thiy own business at home,” 
Sarah answered. 

“Nay, lass,” was the reply; “I’d go to-night ef it 
wern’t so dark, an’ I felt so creepy. But in the mornin’ 
I go, and thou must go with me.” 

“ I shall do now’t o’ the sort,” she answered. 

“Yes, thou wilt, Sarah. It’s no use settin’ thy back 
up, for I mean it.” 

Sarah laughed a bit scornfully, then answered : Very 
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good, Homer ; if thou art afraid, 1^11 go an’ take care of 
thee.” 

During that night Homer scarcely got a wink of sleep. 
Sattaliojis of nameless fears oppressed him, and would not 
be driveji away, and, with the first glimmer of dawn, he 
and Sarah started for Priory Mere. 

It locks awful lonesome,” Sarah said, as they turned 
the bend in the drive, and came in sight of the house. 

It didn’t used to look so, did it, Homer ? ” 

'^I don’t think so,” he said, buttoning his coat tightly 
round him. I l^sed to make it look as well as I could ; 
but it’s winter, Sarah, an’ scarcely daylight yet. It always 
looks best i’ t’ summer-time.” 

Ay! when Eric was a lad, and Miss Claire used to 
come laughing round the corners; it wore in its best 
days then.” 

“ Ay, lass, those were grand times ; but they’re all gone, 
like many other good things, an’U never come back again.” 

That’s so,” she said, with a sigh. I wonder where 
the poor lad is ? If I could only see his bonny face once 
more, I could die content.” 

“Out, lass! don’t talk about dying’,” Homer said, re- 
proachfully ; “ we’ve got to live an’ do a lot more work 
yet. Who knows ? we may got back to the owd place 
again afore we’ve done.” 

“ We’re better off where we are,” she said. 

• “ That may be,” was the reply ; “ but it mayn’t always 
be as good as it is now. If Miss Claire marries the Curate 
it’ll make a lot o’ difference. He don’t like Dissenters, as 
thou knows, Sarah. And if he gets to be master he’ll make 
it hot for us.” 

“ I hope an’ pray he’ll never marry her,” Sarah said, ^ 
with energy. “ She’s a heap too good for him every road. 
Whv, he ain’t fit to be mentioned in the same day with 
her!” 

“Ay, she’s beautifxiller than a flower, an’ gooder, too,” 
Homer said, with a sigh. “I don’t know but one as is 
desarvin’ of her, an’ he, poor lad, is far away — dead, per- 
haps; who knows? But here we be, Sarah; bless my 
Bom, how silent an’ lonesome the owd place is.” 

“ Try*the door, an’ see if it’s locked,” Sarah said, in a 
whisper. 
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Instantly Homer obeyed, and the door yielded with 
scarcely a touch, revealing the dark and deserted hall. 

Sarah drew back with a little shudder, and Homer, 
dropping the door-handle, came close to her side. , « 

I don’t like the look o’ things,” he whispered, hoarsely; 

dost think we’d better go in, Sarah ? ” 

^^Ay,” she said; ‘‘we mustn’t bo cowards.* Whatsis 
there to be afraid of ? ” 

“ Dost thou mind goin’ fust?” Homer said, hesitatingly. 

“ An’ thou a man ? ” she said. 

Homer’s teeth chattered a little, tlilen he answered ; 
“ We’d better go together, p’r’aps. You take hold o’ my 
arm, Sarah. I feel dreadfully shaky, somehow.” 

“Ay, thou hast the courage of a snail,” she answered; 
“ but let us waste no more time, or thou’lt nfake me as 
bad as thyself,” and, grasping his arm, they strode together 
into the silent and deserted hall. 

“ How it echoes,” Sarah whispered, tightening her hand 
upon his arm. “ Now give a shout, Homer, an’ see^if any- 
body answers.” 

“Hullo! anybody at home?” Homer called, making a 
desperate effort to be bravo, and for a moment the echoes 
of his voice sounded dismally ’through the deserted house ; 
then a faint moan came from one of the upstair rooms. 

“ Hist ! ” said Sarah, trembling from head to foot. 
“ What is that? ” 

“Is anybody hero ? ” Homer called again, with chat- 
tering tooth. 

And a moment later came the faint response, “ Help 1 
help!” 

“Lord, it’s the master ! ” Homer said, and tore up the 
stairs, three steps at a time. A moment later, he was 
at Hardman’s door, and, finding the key in the lock, he 
turned it quickly, and entered. Hardman ^as still in bed, 
but so haggard and shrunken that Homer scarcely recog- 
nised him. 

“Is that you, Homer?” Hardman said, feebly. “Oh, 
I am so glad ; I thought you would never come,” and his 
voice ended in a sob. 

“ My dear old master,” Homer said, brushing ]^s hands 
swiftly across his eyes. “What is the matter? JVhat is 
the meaning of it ? ” 
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But Hardman was too overcome to reply ; liiding liis 
head in the hdH-clothes, he sobbed hysterically. He had 
taken his last dose of opium the previous night, and its 
•effects Jiaving worn away, his mind was now quite clear. 
What lie had suffered during those four days and nights 
no one knew, or ever could know ; another day or two of 
shch physical and mental suffering would have killed him 
outright. 

By the time ho had recovered himself a little, Sarah was 
standing by Homer’s side. Looking up, ho caught her 
homely face beailLing upon him, and his eyes filled again. 

Oh, Sarah — oh, Homer,” he faltered. My dear, 
good friends, why did I ever part with you ? ” 

That’s more than I could ever make out,” Sarah 
answered? blowing her nose violently. But where be all 
the others ? ” 

know not,” ho said. They have robbed me, and 
forsaken me.” 

Then, master, you shall never be forsaken again,” 
Sarah said, impulsively. 

“Not forsaken again?” he questioned, with a be- 
wildered look in his eyes. “ How ? Why ? ” 

“How, why? Because Homer an’ I have come back 
again; that’s how and why.” 

“ But not to stay ? ” 

“Ay, to stay, if you’ll have us.” 

“ Have you ? But, no ! I fear I’m a ruined man. I fear 
I could not pay you your wages.” 

“Don’t say nothin’ about wages, master,” broke in 
Homer. “ Sarah an’ I’ll bo glad to stay without wages — 
won’t we, Sarah ? ” 

“Ay, an’ we’re goin’ to stay, too, unless we’re turned 
out,” Sarah answered, quickly. 

“ And after the manner I’ve treated you?” Hardman 
said, wiping nis eyes in the bedclothes. “ Oh, no, you are 
too good ; I don’t deserve it.” 

“We don’t any on us desarve all the good things we 
get,” Homer replied ; “ but the Lord is veiy merciful.” 

“ But I treated you shamefully,” said Hardman. 

“I know it,” said Homer, with charming candour; “but 
that ^’t no reason why we should treat you the same* 
No, no, master ; let bygones be bygones. There ain’t no 
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place so iiiucli like home to us as Priory Mere, an’ here 
we’ll stay, if you’ll ’ave us.” ^ 

** Now, Homer, cease thy chatter, an’ get \ip some fuel, 
an’ light a fire,” Sarah chimed in at this point. ^ An I’ll, 
go down into the kitchen an’ get some food ready. We 
are forgettiii’ that the master is clemmed” ; and a few 
minutes later the room echoed once more to bus}i feet, afid 
responded to the warmth of roaring fires. 

Hardman tried "jto get out of bed, but failed in the 
attempt, nor did he leave his bed again for many a long 
day after. * 

After breakfast Claire and Mary Vincent came in search 
of Homer and Sarah, much wondering what could have 
detained them so long. 

They found them, as Sarah expressed it, ' ^ up to their 
eyes in dirt.” 

^^Look here. Miss Claire,” said Sarah, you’ll ’ave to 
get somebody else to take our place. We can’t leave the 
master to die. He says as ’ow he’s ruined, and can’t afford 
to pay no servants. So Homer and me is goin’ to stop an’ 
take care of him.” 

^^As you will, Sarah,” Claire answered, with a smile. 
* ‘ I will not put any obstacle in the w^ay of w^hat seems 
your duty, though I shall be very sorry to lose you.” 

“Don’t think Homer’n me’s ungrateful,” said Sarah, 
wiping her eyes. “ I don’t think we’s that. Miss Claire. 
You’ve been very good to us, an’ we shall never forget it ; 
but the poor master’s all alone. Oh, dear, it made my 
heart ache to see ’im. They locked him into his room, 
and left him to starve.” 

“ What a shame,” said Mary Vincent, under her breath. 

“Shame?” said Sarah, looking up indignantly. 
“ Shame’s not the word for it. But, excuse me. I’ll have 
to be busy, if the master is not to perish outright.” 

“ Let me help you:,” said Mary, pulhng olf her gloves. 
Then, turning to Claire, she said, “ I’m going to stay hero 
while I can be of any use.” 

She did not think at the time that her visit to Priory 
Mere would extend over two months, and yet such was the 
case. The shock to Hardman’s system was far ^eater 
than had been at first supposed ; and, instead of gj^tting 
better, he grew daily worse. And when, at length, 
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a doctor was called in, lie looked serious, and said liu 
wished he had ^been sent for earlier. 

Hardman saw the look upon his face, and knew, only 
too well^ what it meant. At last he stood upon the shore 
of that iitrange country which all his life he had dreaded so 
much. At last ho had come face to face with death. Had 
h0 been strong enough he would have cried out with fear, 
but he was almost too weak to moan. He could only lie 
still and wait, while a great horror stole over him, and 
almost stopped the beating of his heart. 

With eyes that kad grown largo and pathetic, he followed 
Sarah and Mary as they moved to and fro in the room, but 
he rarely attempted to speak to them, yet none knew what 
a comfort their presence was. He felt that he could die 
more bravely if these Christian people were near him, and 
would hold his hands in the last struggle. 

For a whole week his life trembled in the balance. A 
week that seemed a year to him. Hour by hour he 
watched the hand of the clock slowly — oh ! so slowly — 
travelling round the dial, and when each hour struck he 
wondered if it was the last. Though too weak to talk, his 
brain was more than usually active, while his memory had 
been cleared of every shadow. In those long and solemn 
days and nights all the past of his life came up before 
him ; all that he had done, and all that he had failed to 
do. He would have shut out the vision had he been able. 
•In the red glare of the sunset his life looked so narrow, so 
paltry, so mean. How hateful his little deceits and hypo- 
crisies seemed to him now ; how childish his vanities and 
conceits ! He had prided himself on being different from 
other men ; had been vain of his shallow, scientific attain- 
ments ; had boasted of his heresies and agnosticism. And 
now the testing time had come, and he discovered that he * 
had been building on wood, hay, and stubble. 

One night, Ss he lay with closed eyes, he heard what 
sounded like a sob, and, turning his head slightly, he saw 
Homer — whose turn it was to watch by him — kneeling by 
a chair, with hands clasped, and face uplifted, evidently 
engaged in prayer. At one time he would have sneered at 
the old man ; but to-night, with that mysterious shadow 
brooding over him, the sight woke in his heart a throb of 
hope dSii pleasure. 
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Straining his ears, he caught a whisper of the prayer. 

‘‘ Oh, Lord, bless master. If it be Thy \fill spare him to 
us. But if it be Thy will that he should die, show him Thy 
face and comfort lus heart with Thy love before ,he goe&. 
Light up the valley for him, Lord. He has noi^ acknow- 
ledged Thee, because he has never known Thee. Let him* 
know Thee now. Let Thy angels sing for hinf while Ihe 
shadows fall. He is in the darkness, and all alone. Oh, 
Friend of Sinners, give him light and hold his hand while 

Jordan swells around his feet, and bring him safe- ” 

Then the old man’s voice died aw^ in a whisper so 
faint that Hardman could hear no more. 

A few minutes later, when Homer stood by his bedside, 
he seemed fast asleep, but on his cheeks were two tears, 
which puzzled the old man greatly. • 

So the weary days and nights passed on, until the tide 
began to turn, and health and strength rolled back once 
more. A week later Hardman felt it a joy to live. When 
Mary Vincent could spare the time, she sat by his feedside 
and read to him, and sometimes Claire came over and kept 
him company ; and from the village kindly Christian souls 
came to inquire after him, or sent good wishes for his 
recovery ; and on every hand there were evidences of sym- 
X)athy, and love, and kindly feeling. Hardman felt that he 
was only just beginning to know his friends, and that people 
generally were better than he had taken them to be. He 
had sneered at Christian people in the days gone by. Now 
he felt that he owed his life to them. What would he 
have done, but for Homer and Sarah and Mary Vincent ? 

As he recovered his strength he was loft more and more 
alone, but books were placed within his reach, and among 
the rest he found Mary Vincent’s Bible. Perhaps the fact 
that her name was on the fly-leaf induced him to read it 
again. Perhaps other influences operat^^ in that direc- 
tion. Anyhow he read through the New Testament from 
beginning to end — read it, not in a flippant or captious 
spirit, but with an earnest desire to know the truth and 
imderstand its meaning. 

He said nothing, however, to anyone of what he thought 
or felt, nor did any one question him. Mary Vinc^t talked 
with Mm on many subjects, and read to Mm out ^f many 
books, but the question of religion was not touched upon. 
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** He is in the Jiands of God,” was her thought, and God 
will lead him.” 

^ So the days passed on and grew into weeks, and once 
more h6 got down stairs, and moved with slow and falter- 
ing steps from room to room, and as Sarah and Homer 
■ymteliGd Jiim, they wondered at the change that had come 
over him. They expected he would fret and chafe over his 
losses, and curse SaviUe for his treachery, and curse him- 
self for his folly in trusting him. Instead of which, he 
scarcely alluded ^o the matter, and when he did so, he only 
remarked that it might have been worse, and that in the 
end good might come out of it, and not evil, 

Homer stared at him in blank astonishment, but dis- 
creetly sajd nothing ; but a few minutes later he startled 
Sarah by saying, ^‘Look you here, I^m a gettin* to feel a 
bit queer about the master. I be for sure.” 

Why, what’s the matter now ? ” said Sarah, anxiously. 
^‘^eU, either he ain’t agoin’ to get proi)erly well no 

more, or else ” 

“ Or what else ? ” 

Well, I don’t know,” said Homer, scratching his head, 
and looking puzzled. 

Well, if thou doesn’t know, why dost thou come here 
moiderin’ me ? ” 

Well, dost thou know ? ” said Homer. 

► Ay, to be sure,” said Sarah. “ He’s a gettin’ into the 
right road at last. Durin’ the last two months the Lord 
has been openin’ his eyes, an’ showin’ him his where- 
abouts. Affliction and sufferin’ an’ the sight o’ death work 
wonders sometimes.” 

‘‘I believe they do,” said Homer, walking slowly away. 
^‘Perhaps he’ll get into liberty at last.” . 

It was well on into April before the Doctor allowed him 
to get out of •doors, and the fii’st visit he paid was to the 
rectory. He had heard of the shadow that was hanging 
over the Eector’s household, and was anxious to express his 
sympathy. 

Lucy had been drooping for many months, but since 
January, when it was publicly announced that Mr. Quayle 
was engaged to Claire Leicester, all desire for recovery 
had died out of her heart, and she was now but too surely 
passing out of life* 
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Hardman walked to the rectory, leaning on Homer’s arm. 
Ho smiled pathetically as he passed the eifipty stable and 
coach-house, but he did not speak. 

‘ ‘ I wish we could have kept one of the horses ^nd the 
victoria,” said Homer, noticing his glance. “ It wuld ha’ 
been nice for’e to get about in.” 

Perhaps it’s better as it is,” he answered. Let me 
see ; we did reward the policemen for tracing the horses to 
Manchester and getting them back again, didn’t we ? ” 

Yes, they got a sovereign each,” said Homer. And 
well paid, I take it, they were for the jolf.” 

^‘They were put to a good deal of trouble, I under- 
stand,” said Hardman, “ I don’t think they were over- 
paid. And, you see, we might have lost them altogether.” 

“ Ay, just so ; an’ they did fetch a goodish price.” 

“ Yes, yes, we must not complain,” and Hardman paused 
a moment to regain his breath, while he cast a swift glance 
round him over the smiling landscape, just freshening in 
the beauty of spring time. High overhead a throstle was 
whistling in glad abandonment ; before him was a bank 
yellow with primroses, and in the shadow of the plantation 
the blue-bells drooped in rich profusion. 

It looks very beautiful in the spring time, Homer,” he 
said, gently, and he raised his hat, that his temples might 
greet the throbbing south wind that moved slowly past. 

Ay, it’s wonderful purty,” Homer said, and then they 
walked on again. Out into the broad highway flooded ‘ 
with sunshine ; past the churchyard, whore the dead slept 
in peace ; underneath the tall elms in which the throstles 
sang ; into the village with its slowly moving life. Then 
the picture changed, and they passed from the sunshine 
jnto the shadow, and from the presence of beautiful life 
into the hush that heralded the angel of death. 



OHAPTEjft XL. 

LOVE ANB BEATH. 

** I loved you, Slvelyn, all the v/hile. 

My heart seemed full as it could hold. 

There was place and to spare for the frank young smile, 

And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young gold. 

So hush ! I will give you this leaf to keep — 

BgS, I shut it inside the sweet, cold hand I 
Tliero, that is our secret. Go to sleep. 

You will wake, and remember, and understand.” 

Bkowning {Evelyn Hope), 

The old Eector looked up in surprise when Hardman 
entered. This is an unexpected pleasure,’’ he said, 
stretching out his hand. ‘‘I really did not know you were 

able to get out, and even had I known 

You would not have expected to see me here,” Hard- 
man interposed, jocularly. 

**That is true,” said the Hector, with a smile. ‘^But 
perhaps on that account the pleasure is all the greater. 
Let me congratulate you on your recovery.” 

Thank you, you are very kind,” said Hardman, lightly. 
‘^Everybody has been kind, in fact. I did not know that I 
had so many friends before, or that there wore so many 
people in Lindon that cared whether I lived or died. It’s 
been a kind of revelation to me — it has, indeed. I don’t * 
know when anything has touched me so much ; for when 
I come to think^of it, I don’t know that I have ever done 
anything to make people care for me, and yet everybody 
has such good wishes for my recovery. And when a man, 
Hector, has been having a long and stubborn fight with 
death, and is just returning from the conflict, worn and 
weak, and spent, a little sympathy goes a long way. I 
did not think so at one time, but I did not know then, I 
can telkyou I have felt if very much. And it’s just that 
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that has brought me across here to-day. You’ve been ill 
a long time, Eector, a very long time. I’vefthought about 
you while I’ve lain ill, and I’ve thought about Miss Lucy. 
I hope she is getting better, Eector. It’s a sorry |ime foi 
you, and I sympathise with you very much.” # 

He had talked on rapidly, and with an affected lightness 
of manner, as though anxious to get off his mind what he 
had come to say. 

The Eector listened, open-mouthed, and with a look of 
bewilderment in his eyes. Was this the cynic of Priory 
Mere — the man who pretended to havfe risen above the 
ordinary weaknesses of human kind? Was this the 
cold and unresponsive recluse, who all his life had lived 
apart from his fellows ? The change was so great that he 
was unable to realise it for a moment. Then suddenly the 
truth flashed across his mind. Sickness and suffering and 
loss had accomplished what all his (the Eector’ s) argu- 
ments had failed to do. Since last they met, the man had 
stood face to face with death, had looked with strained 
eyes into that far country ^ from whence no traveller e’er 
returns,’ had felt the awful mystery of dissolution, had 
gazed at his past life through the lurid glare of sunset, 
and this was the result. He had come bacic again to walk 
the ways of men, but he could never forget what he had 
felt and seen. 

God is leading him,” the Eector said to himself, and 
I will not interfere.” * 

For several moments after Hardman had ceased speak- 
ing there was silence in the room. Mr. Lane was visibly 
affected, and more than once brushed his hand quickly 
across liis eyes. 

My little Lucy is no better,” he faltered, at length, 
^^^No better, Mr. Hardman. I keep hoping and praying, 
but all the while, like a flower nipped by an unkindly 
wind, she droops and droops. I fear sometimes she will 
not be much longer with us.” 

Oh, nonsense, Mr. Lane. Summer is coming, and she 
has youth on her side. See what I’ve pulled through, 
and I am getting an old man.” 

'*Tes, I think of all that, and I keep hoping on. And 
yet at other times I ana willing to let her go, for ricnow I 
shall soon follow. I’ve been fingering on the river^ brink 
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for years now, Mr. Hardman ; and if she goes first, she’ll 
be there to weteome me.” 

Oh, you’ll neither of you go just yet,” said Hardman, 
airily. You see if I am not a true prophet.” 

Wo^ld you like to see Lucy,” the liector said, after a 
pause. She’s in the drawing-room; she gets down a 
little eveif day, and I’m sure she’ll be pleased to see you.” 

Thank you,T should like to see her very much,” Hard- 
man said. And a minute later a servant came and led 
the way. 

Lucy was relinkig on a sofa, propped up with cushions. 
Underneath her head was a broad white pillow, over which 
streamed her wealth of unbound hair, encircling her pale 
and suffering face in a rich red nimbus of exceeding 
beauty. To Hardman she looked like a picture of one of 
the saints he had seen somewhere in his travels abroad. 

She smiled gratefully when he came up to her side, and 
held out her white and wasted hand, which he took and 
held ior a moment, noticing how large and blue the veins 
looked underneath the almost transparent skin. 

^^I’m sorry to see you so poorly. Miss Lucy,” he said, 
cheerfully. But summer is coming, and you will soon be 
all right when you are able to get out of doors again.” 

^^I^m all right now, Mr. Hardman,” she said, quietly, a 
bright smile lighting up her face while she spoke. 

“ All right ? ” he questioned. 

• Yes, all right. Day by day I’m getting nearer home, 
and very soon I shall bo with God.” 

** But you will get better,” he said, uneasily. 

‘‘Yes, I shall get better, but not in this world. Up 
there, where the skies are always blue, and sickness can 
come no more, I shall be well and strong for ever.” 

“But you would like to got better here ? ” he questionedr 

“Not now,” she said, dreamily. “Once I might have 
wished differently, but not now.” 

“ And have you no fear ? ” ho asked. 

“ Fear, Mr. Hardman ? ” and her great blue eyes opened 
to their fullest extent. “ What have I to fear ? Christ is 
with me, and He has promised to lead me home. No, no ! 
I cannot fear while He is with me.” 

“ I ffo not quite understand it,” he said, reflectively^ “ I 
was v&y anxious to get better when I was so ill.” 
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And were you afraid to die ? ” she questioned. 

Ah — well — ^yes — I may as well confesi^it, Miss Lucy; 
I was afraid, and for that matter I am afraid still.” 

But you do not know Christ,” she said, innocently# 

Some day you will know him, and then aU foam will go 
away.” 

You think so? ” ho questioned, with a smile# * 

For a moment she looked him steadily in the eyes, then 
answered, Yes, I think so, Mr. Hardman, and up yonder 
we shall meet again.” 

He did not rej)ly, but her words kept echoing through 
his memory as he walked homeward through the spring 
sunshine leaning on Homer’s arm, nor could he forget 
them, try as ho would. 

On arriving at Priory Mere he discovered 4hat Mary 
Vincent had taken her departure during his absence. 

think you can do without me, Sarah,” she said. 
‘^Your master is almost well again, and I should bo in 
the way if I were to stay longer.” ♦ 

He’ll miss you dreadfully,” Sarah answered, quietly; 
^^for Homer ’n me are no company for him.” 

Oh, no, he’ll be aU right,” was the smiling answer. 
‘^He has his books and fossils, you know, and they are 
sufficient company for him.” 

Don’t know ’bout that,” said Sarah. ^‘He ain’t the 
same as he used to be. But you’ve been very kind, miss, 
an’ I’m sure he’ll never forget it.” 

So Mary went back again to Lindon Hall, and Hard- 
man found Priory Mere inexpressibly silent and lonely. 
Fortunately for him he had plenty to occupy his time and 
thoughts. Saville had left his affairs in such a tangle, 
that he foresaw many a long week of hard work before 
they could bo straightened out again. What the end would 
be he did not care, just yet, to inquire. He knew he would 
be greatly reduced in circumstances, but to what extent 
Saville had robbed him could not be ascertained in a day, 
and he put off the evil day as long as he could. 

But the strange thing was he did not greatly trouble 
about the matter. Though he had given up posing as a 
philosopher, he displayed a more philosophic temper than 
he had ever been known to do before in his life. Instead 
of cursing his luck and declaring the world to be idiotic 
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aad topsy-turvy, he kept saying to himself, Ah, well, 
things might nave been worse.’’ He could not help think- 
ing of the time when he lay so long in the shadow of death, 
end hoiv 'he had thought then, if he could only live, he 
would oot trouble about the loss of wealth. And now he 
was nearly well again, and life was so sweet, that he felt 
h% had n§ right to complain. Moreover, his painful expe- 
rience had taught him many things. He had overheard 
Homer informing Sarah That he believed the master’s 
troubles had been sent of God to lead him out of darkness 
and bondage intoHight and liberty,” and Sarah had assented 
to the proposition. Was there any truth in it ? he won- 
dered. At one time he would have scorned to entertain 
the thought for a moment, but of late a change had come 
over him. • He had been face to face with death, and life 
and the world could never seem the same again. Then, 
by an easy transition, his thoughts would stray away to 
Mary Vincent. '! n large measure he owed his life to her. 
The <Jbctor had said again and again, that but for good 
nursing he would not have pulled through. In his eyes 
she was the most beautiful woman on earth ; and she was 
a Christian, So almost unconsciously the leaven of truth 
was working in his heart, and bringing the freedom that 
truth alone can bring. 

As his strength increased he extended his excursions 
farther into the village, and at length he got as far as 
*Lindon Hall. Mary Vincent had been expecting him for 
days before he came. He could never be a stranger to her 
any more. She had helped to bring him back to hfe again, 
and so she felt, in a vague, undefined way, as thou^ in 
some measure he belonged to her. The welcome he 
received from both Qaire and Mary was all that his heart, 
could desire, and after that he went nearly every day. 

Once or twic^ he met the curate, but Mr. Quayle showed 
no desire for his company, and made a point of getting out 
of his way as quickly as possible. Since his engagement 
with Claire he had left the rectory, and taken rooms at the 
farther end of the village. Several considerations had led 
to the change. In the first place, the Lanes had become 
decidedly cool with him ; in the second place, they watched 
his moyements too narrowly ; in the timd place, at the 
end of the village he would be nearer Claire, and would h© 
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able to go and come without observation ; and, in the last 
place — and this was the weightiest consideration of all— 
he would be away from Lucy. For months past it had cut 
him to the heart to see her drooi)ing and fading day by 
day like a frost-nipped flower. Ho knew only €po well 
that his treatment of her had a great deal to do with her 
illness. She had given him all her heart, and lie, brute 
that he was, had trampled it in the dust. Nor was that 
all ; in trampling upon her heart ho had crushed his own. 
She was his idol still. He felt sometimes that he would 
give up everything on earth for the joy of taking ner in 
his arms and calling her his own ; but in that, as in other 
things, he never had the courage to follow the lead of his 
better nature. His greed of power and position grew up 
like thorns, and choked the good seed, and madp his soul 
a desert. And so he went away from the rectory, where 
he would not be compelled to watch her droop and die. To 
her his going was another stab, which left her more deeply 
wounded still. i 

So the days went by, and she grew weaker and weaker ; 
but Mr. Quayle rarely came to see her, nor did she wish 
him to come. She had given him up at last without reserve. 
In silence and ];)ain she had fought her battle^ and at length 
had won the victory, but the struggle had cost her her 
life. She had a feeling that if he came to see her often 
the old love and longing might return, and she shrank, as 
well she might, from having to fight her battle over again. . 

Mr. Quayle heard from day to day how, with sweet 
gentle eyes and patient face, his love was walking the 
slanting way to the shadowy land of death, and into his 
heart would come sometimes- an unutterable longing to go 
and take her in his arms and tell her how ho loved her, 
iind beg her to live for his sake. But he had gone too far 
to retreat. He had staked his all on wealth and position, 
and must abide by the result. But the strain told upon 
his health and damped his spirits. Some of his parish- 
ioners said that the zeal of the Lord’s house had eaten him 
up ; that he was working beyond his strength ; that he 
would be in his grave in a few years, unless he took 
things more quietly. 

Claire at last pleaded with him to work less hard and be 
less lawsh of his strength and energy. But he 'laugh- 
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ingly told her not to alarm herself , that he was all right in 
spite of his jiale cheeks, and that when summer came he 
would look as well as ever. She little guessed the secret 
pain that .was gnawing at his heart and making his life a 
T)urdeif ; little dreamed of his love for Lucy Lane, or of 
her love for him. While they, in their turn, never thought 
of the slj^adow that lay upon her life and beclouded all her 
future. She tried her best in those days to love her lover, 
but tried in vain. Indeed, her love was like sleep — the 
more she wooed the more it would not come. She admired 
Mr. Quayle, re'^renced him, in fact. He was her beau 
ideal of what a clergyman should be. But she discovered 
that reverence was not love. 

I shall be happy with him,’’ she would say to herself, 
^'because we shall be one in aim and one in sympathy; 
because I shall be able to look up to him and trust him ; 
because my aunt wished it, and because to walk by his 
side is the path where duty clearly leads.” 

Y^, reason with herself as she might, she found herself 
constantly himgering for a sight of Eric’s face, and won- 
dering whether they would ever meet again on earth. 

So the days travelled slowly on, and with the advent of 
May, sweet, gentle Lucy Lane quietly and unexpectedly 
breathed her last. She had been no worse than usual 
during the day ; they had brought her downstairs a^iittle 
after noon, and she had walked across the room to her 
• place on the sofa, then, with a gentle sigh, her head 
drooped and she fell on sleep.” The doctor said it was 
failure of the heart’s action, and hinted that the sudden 
change in the weather had probably something to do with 
it. But whatever the explanation, the fact was there : 
the Hector’s sweet and best-loved child had passed beyond 
the sunset. * 

When she lay in her coffin Mr. Quayle came and asked 
to see her. She looked very beau tiful, with her wealth of 
hair like an aureole about her face. And as the light fell 
upon it, it reflected its colour upon her cheeks, so that in 
very truth she did not look like one dead, but only 
sleeping^. 

The Curate was very pale, and his legs trembled so much 
tlmt he»could scarcely stand; but he Imd evidently brac^ 
himself for the ordem. Taking his place by the side of the 
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colliii, he folded his arms tightly across his breast and 
waited for the lid to be removed. He gaVb a little gasp 
when her face stood revealed in its gentle grace and beauty ; 
but he betrayed no other sign of emotion. ^ 

And this was his love : dead of a broken heart, and he 
had no right even to kiss her brow. Ah, well ! she was 
beyond the pain and disappointment at last. She hafl 
fought her fight and won her victory, and had entered into 
life She did not heed that he was looking at her with 
eager eyes and a breaking heart. He was nothing to her 
now. She was alike indifferent to his lOVe or hate. He 
had done his worst, and it had only meant for her an 
earlier heaven. Gentle and trusting as she was, she had 
been brave enough to keep her secret to herself. None 
knew what had passed between them, none but ttheir two 
selves. And now those pale lips, that she had allowed him 
to press in purest love, were closed for ever. Ah, how 
different it might have been had he been true to himself, 
true to her, true to God ! 

‘^Oh, Lucy, Lucy,’^ his heart kept saying, ‘‘would to 
God I had died instead of thee ; but his lips were as pale 
and as tightly closed as her own. 

He did not know how long he stood there gazing at the 
sweet sleeping face. He only knew that the best of his 
life had gone, and that his burden was becoming intoler- 
able. 

He turned suddenly round at length, and walked away. 
Through the long village he moved like one in a dream. 
Here and there people spoke to him as he passed, but he 
did not heed them. He saw nothing save Lucy’s pale and 
patient face, and that he knew he would continue to see to 
his dying day. 

Three days later they laid her to rest in the quiet church- 
yard. Iklr. Quayle hoped that he might be scared the pain 
of reading the Buri^ Service, but it was not to be. It 
almost seemed to him as if the Hector’s family had con- 
spired to torment him. “They cannot know/’ was ids 
thought^ “ or they would not ask me.” 

But, whether they knew or not, they did ask him, and 
he had mot the courage to refuse. All the village came to 
Lucy’s funeral, for she was universally loved. It ^as a 
bright i^nuy day/with a cold north-east wind; in fact, 
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there was a sprinkle of snow on the tops of the hills, and 
as people butraned their coats around them, they said they 
never remembered eo cold a May. In the shadow of the 
•churcl^ where they had dug Lucy^s grave the wind swept 
arounilike a breath from the poles. 

Into the ordeal Mr. Quayle had thrown all his strength 
dhd power of will. 

I will go through with it,” he said, with clenched fists; 

and they shall never know,” and his conduct justified his 
boast. He read the service with scarcely a trelPor in his 
voice. But whAi he stood by the grave side with head 
uncovered, his face looked like the face of the dead, his 
lips were dry and livid, his clieeks sunken, his eyes 
unnaturally bright. 

He shtiddered visibly while uttering the w^ords, Eartli 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,^* but instantly 
recovered himself, and finished the service without further 
sign of emotion. 

H# was observed to stagger, however, on leaving the 
grave side, tliough no one thought anytMng of it at the 
time. He left the church by the vestry door, and stag- 
gered to his rooms unobserved. By midnight he was in a 
raging fever, and a week later the doctor gave no hope of 
his recovery. 
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Aiid in the shadow I have passed along, 

Feeling myself grow weak as it grew strong ; 

Walking in doubt, and searching for the way. 

And often at a stand — as now, to-day. 

And if before me on the path there lies 
A spot of brightness, from imagined skies, 

Imagined shadows fall across it, too, 

And the far future takes the present hue.” 

Anonje^ 

A FEW days after the fimeral of Lucy Lane, Mary Vincent 
left Lindon Hall for her home in Devonshire. I will 
come again, dear, when you are married, she said to 
Claire when kissing her good-bye. ” Only give me a little 
breathing time first.’’ 

Do you think I am in such a very great hurry, then ? ” 
Claire asked, with a smile. 

‘‘ Oh, no ; but perhaps some one else is. I hope he will 
soon be able to throw off his cold,” and then the train 
began to move out of the station. 

Don’t forget to write,” was Claire’s parting word, to 
which, however, she got no answer. And then she entered 
her carriage, and drove slowly home through the shady 
lanes. 

At the Hall gates Eobin pulled up at a s%nal from Dr. 
Bailey, who came hurriedly up to the carriage side, and 
began to talk to Claire in low, anxious tones. 

I think it is only right. Miss Leicester,” he said, that 
you shotdd know that Mr. Quayle is very seriously ill^ — 
dangerously ill) I may say, and he particularly wisnes to 
see you at once,” 
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But he will get better, doctor ? ’’ she questioned, grow- 
ing very pale? I thought it was only a feverish cold he 
had.^* 

• ^^as very much run down at the stai’t,” was the 

answer. ‘‘And was not fit to stand bareheaded in the 
churchyard in the teeth of a biting north wind. I wonder 
Row many more people will have to be killed off before 
the absurd custom of standing uncovered at gravesides is 
given up.^’ 

“You think he got cold, then, docjtor ? ” 

“I am sure ^f it, and being very much run down, it 
soon developed into inflammation of the lungs. But will 
you go and see him, Miss Leicester? ” 

“You think I ought, doctor?^’ she questioned, 
anxiously. 

“ I do,’* he said, abruptly. “ The case is urgent. Pro- 
prieties must stand aside at such times.” 

“That will do,” she said. “Will you tell Eobin to 
drivi at once to Mr. Quayle’s?” 

It did not take many minutes to reach the house where 
the curate lodged, and without any ceremony she was 
shown at once into his room. 

“Thank you for coming, Claire,” he gasped, reaching 
out to her his wasted hand. “Shake hands with me for 
the last time. No ; do not come nearer ; sit there where I 
can look at you. I have much to say ; and when I have 
finished, you will loathe me as I loathe myself. But first, 
take this key and unlock the top left-hand drawer. You 
will find a large envelope in it full of papers ; take them, 
read them when you get home ; act with respect to them 
as you think right.” 

He had talked straight on without a pause, while she 
listened almost like one in a dream. “ Surely he is deli- 
rious,” was ]her thought ; but she obeyed him without a 
word. 

With bright and restless eyes he followed her every 
movement. 

“ All the papers are in that envelope,” he said, as she 
closed the drawer. “ Never mind the key. Ah ! I did not 
think it would have come to this; and yet I might have; 
knowh. Death comes to all of us sooner or later ; but to 
me it has come sooner than I expected.” 
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Oh, Heber, don’t distress yourself,” she said, plead- 
ingly. Pray be calm. You will get better again.” 

No, no ! ” he sad, impatiently. Don’t interrupt me, 
Claire. I must make what restitution I can befpre I die. 
It is only a little over a week since Lucy died. You iiid not* 
know, but my heart is with her in her grave. I loved her, 
and I won lier love, and then I cast her off and l^oke har 
heart. Oh, the curse of greed ” 

^^Nay; sit down and hear me out,” he said, seeing 
Claire had risen to her feet, white and trembling. “ The 
worst is yet to come, and I am preparing you for it. Please 
sit down, it is my last request. I might have been a good 
man, but lust of wealth and power has spoiled my life.” 

‘‘ I do not know what all this is tending to,” she said, in 
hard, unnatural tones ; for she felt as though^ she had 
scarcely any power of articulation left. 

‘‘A moment more,” he said, and you shall know.” 
And then he began at the beginning and told her all the 
story, with which the reader is acquainted. He hid noising. 
He did not spare himself. He believed he was dying, and 
did not dare, in the presence of death, to equivocate in the 
smallest degree. Death, like conscience, makes cowards 
of us all. I have tried to destroy those papers again and 
again,” he concluded, ^^but it was not to be. An unseen 
power stayed my hand. He who fights against God always 
loses the battle. There, I have done ; and may God have 
mercy on my soul ! ” 

For a moment there was silence in the room. Then 
Claire rose slowly to her feet. She still felt like one in a 
dream. 

You do not speak, you do not curse me,” he faltered, 
will say nothing now,” she stammered at length. “I 
will read those papers first. I must have time to think. 
Good-bye, and may God help you,” and she turned quickly 
and left the room. ♦ 

On reaching home she went at once to the library and 
locked the door, then throwing herself into an easy-chair 
she began to read, first the Major’s confession, then his 
will. A second time she read them, then she got up and 
began to pace the room. 

What a revelation of wrong and suffering that day had 
given tolber ! Yes, wrong and suffering. The two lliings 
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wore inseparable, the one followed the other as night fol- 
lowed day ; wi^ng was the seed, suffering the harvest. 

For the rest of the day she moved about the house with 
white,* ^eacflute face. She had decided upon her course of 
action, %nd began at once to carry it into effect. She did 
not seem in the least troubled at her loss of fortune, and 
slfe was ^’eatly relieved that her engagement with Mr. 
Quayle was at an end. 

I can earn my own living,” she said to herself, “ and 
I shall be happier doing so, and Erie will be lord of Lindon. 
Oh, I am so glad* Sharp, Keen and Sharp will be sure to 
lind him, for they are clever lawyers ; and won’t he be 
glad to get back to Lindon. I wonder if ho still cares for 
me. I hope he does not ; nay, I hope he does. Oh, dear, 
what a co^i^tradiction I am ; I don’t know what I hope. He 
will be all the happier if he has ceased to care for me, and 
I want him to be happy, and yet I would like him to think 
of me sometimes. Oh, I am so selfish ; and yet I do want 
Eric ti be happy above all things.” 

So she communed with herself as she went from room to 
room gathering her things together. On the following day 
Sharp, Keen and Sharp, as well as the old steward, were 
put in possession of all the facts of the case, and then she 
/,/went away from Lindon. No one at the Hall knew why 
Yshe went away, or where she was going, or when she would 
be back again. It was supposed she had only gone on a 
'^dsit to some friend, and so no one troubled himself. 

A few days later, however, an advertisement appeared 
in all the London and provincial papers, to the effect that 
if Eric Strome, late of Priory Mere, would apply to Sharp, 
Keen and Sh^rp, Solicitors, Bibbleford, he would hear of 
something to his advantage. 

Then slowly the story began to leak out, till Lindon was"* 
shaken to its very foundations. But even when all was 
told there remfined one mysteiy that no one seemed able to 
explain. “ In whose hands had the papers been since tho 
death of the Major ? ” 

To this question no answer was forthcoming. If Sharp, 
Keen and Sharp knew, they refused to' tell. As a matter 
of fact they did know. But it was Claire’s most earnest 
wish that, if possible, Mr. Quayle might be screened. 

So question was ashed evexy day, and a hundred 
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times a day, and the story was discussed in all its bearings. 
Of course, as is usual in such cases, quife a number of 
people grew suddenly wise after the event. “ They had 
known aU along that young Strome was in*?joele way 
related to the Major. And they had always believed he 
had another wife somewhere. They had never been sur- 
prised that he had kept out of England so long. Th%y 
had been expecting some such revelation ever since his 
death.” 

When the tidings reached Priory Mere Hardman treated 
it as a piece of idle gossip. But Homer ^d Sarah, ha ving 
more credulity than their master, executed something like 
a war-dance in the kitchen, so great was their delight. 

A visit to Sharp, Keen and Sharp, however, convinced 
Hardman of the truth of the story, and after that he spent 
his days in a perfect fever of impatience, so eager was he 
for tidings of his long-lost nephew. 

Mr. Quayle, with that peculiar contradictoriness of nature 
and temperament which was so characteristic of hiill, gave 
the lie direct to the doctor’s predictions, and began to get 
better. But whether he was pleased or otherwise at the 
turn of events no one ever knew. Ho listened unmoved 
to the story that was shaking the village, and secretly 
rejoiced that Claire had not revealed his share in the trans- 
action, but he asked no questions and ventured no opinion. 
Even when told that Claire had left the Hall and gime no 
one knew whither, he did not betray the least concern. Hd 
seemed dead to Lindon and Lindon dead to him. 

And now, in order to give something like sequence to 
our story, it will be necessary to retrace our steps a few 
^months. 

On the evening following that on which Eric, driven by 
want and despair, hid himself in the dark and turbulent 
waters of the Thames, our old friend Ezra iShort, of Toledo, 
might have been seen toasting his toes before the fire, in 
the comfortable smoke-room of a London hotel. Contrary 
to the expectations of the doctors, he had slipped the noose 
that death had kno*ited for him in Algiers, and after several 
months of suffering, had recovered his usual health and 
spirits. Since when, like a character of great oel6l:>|ity, he 
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had spent his time in going to and fro on the earth, and 
walking up and down on it ; and now, after some years of 
“ globe trotting,’* he found himself in the dead of winter 
fn Lonctofl! This fact — on the evening in question — led 
him to ierious reflection. 

can’t imagine,” he said to himself, “what in the 
name o’ fhe seven sleepers of Ephesus can have induced 
me to come to England at this season of the year,” and he 
settled himself more deeply in his easy-chair, and watched, 
languidly, the smoke from his cigar curling gracefully 
towards the ceili5g. 

Across his knee, in a long strip, lay the evening paper, 
which he had not opened yet. “ I must thaw a bit before 
I begin to read,” was his reflection, when he came into the 
room. “•Talk about our American winters, why they are 
jam an’ honey compared with this English climate,” and he 
pulled at his cigar with increasing vigour. 

“ I might as well have stayed in Mce,” he went on, “or 
gone ftcross to Algiers. Why I fretted so to get where I 
could hear my native tongue spoken, beats me,” and then 
he shut his eyes while his thoughts went straying back 
over- the experiences of the last few years. He had lin- 
gered in Algiers long after his recovery was complete ; had 
climbed the rugged slopes of the Atlas, and loitered 
through the vineyards of Bona ; had spent weeks in ex- 
^ ploring the Arab tanneries of Constantine, and had ridden 
through the golden gate of the desert to the palm forests 
of Biskrah. He had wintered in Egypt and extended his 
travels to the Holy Land, Eeturning to Europe, he had 
spent weeks in Constantinople, and had gone northward 
to Holy Moscow. He had skated on the Neva, and, wait- 
ing tiU summer, had crossed the Baltic to Christiania, an(l 
had revelled among the Fjords of Norv’^ay. With return- 
ing winter he Jiad found himself in Corsica, from whence 
he sailed to Naples, and explored Italy from end to end. 
In the hot season he got as near the snow line in Switzer- 
land as he could reasonably get, and now in the middle of 
winter he found himself “etranded ” in London. 

“I guess I’m ijurty much of a simpleton,” he said to 
himse^^, opening his eyes, “ I ought to have known what 
kind weather to expect on this forlorn island, Talk 
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about the Gulf Stream warming the shores of Britain, why, 
blame me, if this weather ain’t damp enough and cold 
enough to give a seal the influenza.” 

And he opened the paper lying on his knee, an^ began 
to read. 

Hullo,” he said at length, opening his eyes wide. 

What’s the meaning of this? ” And he edged his chair 
nearer the light, and began to read aloud in disjointed 
sentences, for there was no one else in the room. 

‘‘Young man — refined and intelligent appearance- — 
shabbily dressed — charged with attempting to commit 
suicide — refused to give his name — supposed to be an 
American — miniature Testament found in his pocket — name 
on fly-leaf, Ezra Short, Toledo. — Eemanded tiU to-morrow 
morning.” 4 . 

“Stars and stripes,” he said, laying down the paper, 
“there’s some mystery here. I gave my pocket Testament 
to that boy Eric out yonder in Algiers. Doctors thought I 
was going to die. The boy had saved my life, and I told 
him the little book might save him. Good Lord ! it can’t 
be Eric. Surely he’d never attempt to do a tiling like that. 
And yet — ^but no, it cannot bo. Anyhow, I must look into 
that court to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Short slept very little that night. His brain was in 
a whirl. He had wondered thousands of times what had 
become of the bright, handsome young fellow whom ho 
had got so fond of in Algiers, and who had rendered him^^ 
such signal service ; wondered whether, in the order of 
Providence, they would ever meet again on earth ; or if 
they had drifted asunder, like ships in mid-ocean, to meet 
no more for ever. 

True to his resolve, he was among the first to enter the 
bourt-room on the following morning; and never did he 
^?%end such an hour of feverish impatience as he spent 
that day. The other cases did not interest liim at all. He 
scarcely heard a word of what was said. At length, how- 
ever, his waiting was rewarded. Without any noise or 
ado, there stepped quickly into the dock a tall, ragg^, 
emaciated young man, who stood with bent head and arms 
folded across his chest. 

Shc^ gave a sigh of relief. It ain’t him,” he said to 
himself. “ I thought it neyer could be him.^* 





Eric grasped the front of the dock to save himself from falling 
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‘^AVliat’s your iianio?” said tlio prosiding’ maglstralo. 

I doclino t(, give it/’ was the answer, in firin, bnt(juird 
tones. 

81ior/. *st"ri(Ml as tliougli lie liad lioen shot. (iood 
heavens 1 its J^irie, after all,” ho ninttorod. 

“Why did yon attenipt to drown yonrsfilf ? ” 

“ Eeeai^so 1 am tired of life, and wisli to end i< 

“ lUit liavo yon no friends? ” 

“ Not a friend.” 

“N[iy, Ih’ic;,” eried Bliort, nnahloto contain himself any 
longer, “you have two friends at least; one lun'o find 
aiiotlujr in heaven.” 

So sudden and nnex])eeted was tln^ interruption that tlio 
magistrate nearly jumped out of his seat. A hurly police- 
man near >;^liort, cried out, “Order! order!” in his most 
stontoi'ian tones, A^'hilo Eric gras])ed tlui front of tin) dock 
to save himself fi'om falling. 

“You know this young man?” said the magistrate, 
vN'lien i^e Inid recovered liimscdf. 

“I do,” said Bhort, the tears running down his IVuio ; 
“and a better I don’t want to know.” 

“ Will you please favour ns with your name? ” 

“Ezra Bliort, of Toledo.” 

“'That is the name on the lly-lcaf of the Testament.” 

“ Exactly. I gave it him, and said it miglit sav«; Ids life 
some day, and Ly tin' blessing of heaven its going to do 
it yet ” 

At this point Eric uttered a low moan, and sanl^ n]>on 
the lloor. 

“You hand him over to me. Judge,” said kir. Bliort; 

“ I’ll he responsible for his good heliaviour, and ITl take 
(;are of him too.” 

After some little parleying, this was conceded. In fad, * 
tlie magistrate soenuMl glad to l)c relieved of any further 
responsihility ift tlio case, and half an hour later, Bhort 
and Eric drove away togctlier in a cah, the latter more 
dead than alive. 

Eor the next fortnight Eric nevm’ left his hod, and Bhort 
scarcely ever left his side. “ I know now whaf. brought 
me to England in the dofid of winter,” ho woidd say to 
himselff “The good hand of God is in it all.” 

Duriiig nearly the wdiole of the first week, Eric lay with 
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closed eyes, taking no notice of anything. He was evi^ 
dently in no humour for convsrsation, and* Short did not 
press him. 

‘'He’ll begin to talk of his own freewill in.^irng,’’ was 
his reflection. “Meanwhile, I can afford to wait ; he keeps 
his eyes shut, but he ain’t asleep, he’s thinking all the 
while, and thinking will do him good. When th^ prodigal 
began to think he soon started for home. Poor lad t there’s 
trouble behind aU this, and despair. That uncle of his 
brought him up without religion, and so he had no anchor 
in the storm. The Lord have mercy on ji-s all.” 

A few evenings later, while Short sat a little way from 
the bed in the light of the fire, Eric turned on his side and 
said quietly, “ I should like to talk with you, Mr. Short, if 
you would not mind.” , 

“Mind ! Why, Eric, my boy, I’ve been aching to talk 
for a week or more ; now fire away, swift and strong.” 

He smiled feebly for a moment, then answered, Nay, 

I can’t fire much ; there’s no powder left in me. ^ut I 
should like to say it is very kind of you to take Si this 
trouble with me, but it is kindness thrown away. I’m not 
worth it. The great law of nature is the survival of the 
fittest. I,t is right the fit should live, the useless should be 
allowed to die off. Now, I lielong to the useless tribe. I 
am not fit for anything. I’m only in the way of other 
people, and the sooner I get out of the way the better. I’m 
sorry they did not let me drown. It was foolish to drag* 
me back to a life that I’m tired of, and to a world where I 
am in the way. If they had let me alone I should have 
been out of the way of everybody. Out of my own way, 
out of pain, and out of trouble.” 

“ You think so, Eric ? ” Short observed, with a smile. 

* “ Think so. What else ? Birth is the beginning of 
existence, death the end. If there was anything to exist 
for I would be content to live on till the lawtDf decay should 
complete its work. But I have nothing, Mr. Short. Life 
for me has no purpose or hope or meaning. I have clung 
to life fflimply from an instinct of my nature, that is all. 
But I have conquered that now. I do not want to live. 
I am angry with the people who pulled me out of the 
river, the mere pain of dying was over with me, the struggle 
was at an «nd ; now it will have to be gone threwgh a 
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second time, and why should I he put to all this trou- 
ble ? ” • 

Short smiled again, but did not attempt to check the 
ci^rrenUof ,his talk. His object was to let him say all he 
had to say before he began to reason with him. 

“ All ! you smile, and think, perhaps, I am a little de- 
mented. ^ut you do not know what I have suffered. For 
nearly a year 1 tried my hardest and best, and every day I 
sank lower and lower, and never a star of hope gleamed in 
the sky during all these months. Do you know what it is 
to be famished, fr<jzen, sick, and in despair? You will talk 
of Providence, I know; but what Providence was there 
over me ? I tell you there was no eye of pity anywhere.’’ 

Ah, Eric, there you are mistaken. But go on.” 

Mistal5;fn ? No ; I know what I have passed through, 
and I have had enough of it. Life is a fraud, and hojje a 
cheat. All that I have cared for I have lost ; every plea- 
sure has turned to ashes in the mouth ; every ambition 
has be^ dashed to the ground ; all my striving has ended 
in failure ; I have discovered I am not wanted ; I am in the 
way ; the world will be the better without me.” 

“Some day, Eric, you will think differently,” Sliort said, 
<pietiy. 

“ Some day 1 shall not think at all,” ho answered, and 
he turned away his head and closed his eyes. 



CHAPTER XLII, 

INTO LIGHT. 

1 touched the garmeut-hem of truth, 

Yet saw not all its splendour ; 

I knew enough of doubt to feel 
For every conscience tender. 

God left men free of choice, as when 
His Eden trees were planted ; 

Because they chose amiss should I 
Deny the gift he granted?^’ 

Whittiee. 

^^Ebio!’^ 

^^Yes, Mr. Short.*’ 

I want to talk to you."’ 

The sufferer turned himself wearily for a moment ; then 
answered, ‘‘you listened to me the other day, Mr. Short, 
I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I were unwilling to listen 
to you.” 

“I’d rather you’d listen for the pleasure of it than out 
of gratitude ; but never mind. You’ve moped long enough. 
We don’t like folks to disturb us when we are sleepy, but 
it is good for us sometimes, so I am going to consider your 
Jbenefit ; not your likes. I notice you have been reading 
the New Testament lately.” 

“Yes, I have read it through.” q 

“ And what do you think of it ? ” 

“I don’t know. It is a wonderful book in many ways, 
but I (mn’t understand it. To me it is a fable that wants 
a key fc explain it,” 

“ Quite true, Eric ; and the key is the spirit of Christ. 
Yes, y|§8 ; it isn’t a book to be grasped in a momc^. It 
grows Upon you as the great world of beauty growi^upon 
you, or as the sea grows upon you tibe longer you IpSt.*’ 
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Jesus Christ was a very beautiful character, no doubt,’’ 
Eric went on, •after a pause. ^^Too beautiful, in fact, for 
earth. His friends who wrote the story have, no doubt, 
idealiaed Jlim, and to me they have overdone it. He would 
have segmed greater had they made Him loss, if you will 
allow the paradox.” 

I do^i^t understand you,” said Short. 

‘‘ Well, I mean this,” said Eric. They lay too great 
embargo on your credulity. In the midst of His beautiful 
teachings — and I cannot deny their beauty — you are con- 
tinually startled »nd shocked by some impossible story of 
superhuman power.” 

You refer to His miracles ? ” 

To His alleged miracles. I accept His moral teachings. 

I can conc;pive of nothing higher or nobler. But when I 
am asked to believe some impossible story, such as that of 
opening a man’s eyes who was born blind, or curing a leper 
with a touch, then I draw back and say, no.” 

B||t if He were divine,” said Mr. Short ; “ if ho were 
the revelation of God to man, or, as St. Paul i)uts it, * God 
manifest in the flesh,’ there would be nothing impossible 
about His miracles then? ” 

That is a great ^ if,’ Mr. Short,” said Eric, with a smile. 

^^But suppose I can match the miracles He is said to 
have wrought in the days of His flesh, with miracles He is 
working to-day. What will you say then ? ” 

• Show me such a miracle, and I will consider it.” 

I have told you what I once was, Eric. You know 
what I am now. God knows 1 am nothing to boast of.” 

I know you are one of the best men that ever trod the 
earth,” Eric said, impulsively. 

Nay, not that Eric; but what I am, I am by the grace 
of God. He touched me and healed me. And is it less a * 
miracle to cure a man morally diseased than to cure a man 
physically diseased ? ” 

I admit when you argue from your own experience, I 
am puzzled, and in some measure silenced,” Eric answered 
at length. I believe you once were what you have told 
me. I know what you are to-day. I admit the change, 
but I do not accept the inference.” 

Th«a you do not believe that Christ has performed a 
miraclefin me ? ” 
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No, I do not.’’ 

“Then who has? There cannot be an effect without a 
cause. Then who, or what is that cause ? ” 

“ There inay have been many causes.” 

“ Name them.” 

“ You may have grown tired of the life you were lead- 
ing. Disgusted with your surroundings; or,, perhaps, 
your common sense came to your rescue.” 

Short smiled kindly for a moment, then answered, 
“Ah, Eric, iny boy, such an answer does not explain the 
riddle. With me it is no matter of deubt. I know in 
whom I have believed, and when I believed the change 
came. Christianity isn’t a creed, it is Christ. We accept 
Him, not theories about Him, and He cures us.” 

“That is your theory,” said Eric, with a sn^le ; “and* 
if nineteen other Christian men were in this room the 
chances are that every man of them would have a different 
theory.” 

“Nay, Eric, there you are mistaken. In mal^^rs of 
creed and ritual and Churchism we might all differ. But 
when we got down to the foundation truth that Christ, and 
Christ alone, saves men, then we are all agreed.” 

Eric was silent, and Short did not pursue the question 
farther. But a week later when he was able to get 
downstairs, Short said to him one afternoon as they sat 
alone in the drawing-room, 

“Well, Eric, have you got over that argument from expe< 
rience yet?” 

“No, Mr. Short; indeed, it grows upon me the more I 
look at it.” 

“ Some day, when you are able to get out of doors, I will 
introduce you to a few more examples.” 

* “One example, if it bo credible, is as good as a hun- 
dred.” 

“ Better, Eric, if the example should be^ourself. Some 
day, I am hoping, you will put the matter to ihe test.” 

“ You are greatly concerned about me,” he smd, with a 
half ^thetic smile. “ I am quite sure I am not worth it.^’ 

“ X^u are no judge of that matter, Eric. I came here 
in dead of winter, and called myself a fool for coming. 
Now I know why I came and what led me here. &od 
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great future for you, and for years he has been preparing 
you for it. Yhu will value the light all the more, when 
you get out of the darkness in wmch you have wandered 
go long/ And liberty will be all the sweeter after the long 
bondag^’^ 

“Ah, Mr. Short,'* said Eric, “I wish I had your faith. 
IfrI had any hope of living to purpose I should be glad to 
live ; but I repeat, I am fit for nothing. I have not been 
trained for service. I cannot even earn my own bread. I 
tell you, the people who would not let me drown made a 
great mistake." • 

“ You will know better some day. God's purposes have 
to be carried out, however much we try to thwart them." 

“ A very pretty idea, no doubt," Eric said, “ but utterly 
beyond ma." 

“ Then you do not believe God led me here ?" 

“ No ; I believe it just happened so." 

“Ah, Eric," Short observed, with a smile, “it is a sad 
state darkness for a young man to be in, but I don't 
despair. God gave me light, and He’ll give it you. All 
in good time, Eric, all in good time." 

It was the beginning of April before the doctor allowed 
Eric to venture out of doors, and even then he was only 
allowed to take short walks in the middle of the day. 

“I'm an awful burden to you," he said one eveniM to 
Mr. Short. “ I wish I was dead and out of the way. Here 
•I have been all these weeks dependent on your charity, 
and as far as I can see I shall never be able to repay 
you." 

“I guess, my lad, you paid me beforehand," Short ob- 
served, quietly. “ In Algiers you saved my life, and I shall 
never feel we are quits until, by God's help, I have saved 
yours." * 

“Mine was a very simple act, and cost me nothing," Eric 
said) with aveiied eyes. “ You have spent I know not how 
much on me and I am on your hands still." 

“ And I'm glad to have you, Eric. I have plenty, and 
so am tnakihg no sacrifice. When you get stronger we will 
talk about the future." 

“Have you any plans, Mr. Short? For you are my 
providfinee." 
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Short smiled, I guess,” he said, when the weather on 
this tearful island gets a bit warmer, we’ll take a tuni in 
Scotland ; then, Eric, you shall go back with me to Toledo. 
I can get you into business there. Hero, nob^>dycknow|? 
me ; here I have no influence, but on the other si^e of the 
water I reckon I can give you a start, and a pretty good 
one.” t 

Eric’s eyes filled. The American’s kindness touched his 
heart, as it had often done before. 

‘‘Look here, Mr. Short,” he said, “you make it in- 
creasingly difficult for mo to believe that story about your 
past life.” 

“ And yet you do believe it, Eric ? ” 

“ Well, yes, since you say it is true, for I know you 
would not tell a falsehood ; and yet you puzzle 

“If you knew the power of Christ you would not bo 
puzzled,” said Short, with a smile. “But next week we 
will begin to collect evidence.” 

“ Evidence ? ” questioned Eric. ^ 

“ Well, yes, I am going to show you some of the fruits 
of Cliristianity which are to be seen in London. And when 
you have seen the places where the sick are cared for, and 
the children fed, and the outcast sheltered, and the fallen 
reclaiuied, I am hoping that you will arrive at the conclu- 
sion that Jesus Christ is still alive in the world, and that 
Christiaiiity is not a decayed superstition.” 

Eric was silent. This was bringing him face toiace with» 
a phase of the question he had not yet considered. 

True to his promise, in the following week Mr. Short, 
accompanied by Eric, began a round of the London chari** 
ties, or such of them as were easy of access. Eric said but 
little, but it was very evident his heart was deeply touched. 

• Such a revelation of Christian charity and good-will he had 
never expected to see. Short very wisely kept from moral- 
ising, concluding that such object lessons Inquired no ex- 
planations. 

In this way they spent a whole week, and finished their 
expedition by attending a large meeting in the East End, 
composed exclusively of working people. 

It whs rather a noisy gathering, with a good deal of 
unnecessary shouting, and some very wild and lilogioal 
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declamation. But after awhile a number of men got up, 
one after andlher, and began to relate their experience. 
Eric listened at first with intense amusement, but after- 
•ward^ wMi deep seriousness. 

Here* was Mr. Short’s experience related again and 
again. Eric could but feel, as he looked at their rough, 
■TOather-4)eaten faces, and listened to their simple, homely 
words, so free from trick of rhetoric, so full of pathos — 
that these were changed men ; that from drunkenness and 
brutality they had been won to sobriety and gentleness 
and love. • 

But where lay the secret of the change ? 

Home through the noisy streets he drove with Mr. Short 
in silence. But that question haunted him, and would not 
be dismissed. Here again were the miracles of old. The 
blind were made to see, the lepers were cleansed, the dead 
were raised. 

Here, again, was the argument from experience which 
he hgjd no wit or slcill to controvert. 

June dawned upon the earth with cloudless skies. But 
Eric’s life still lay in shadow. 

To-morrow, Eric,” said Short, we will start for Scot- 
land. Three months wandering among her islands and 
mountains, and we will be ready to cross the herring-pond 
together.” 

As you will,” said Eric, with a smile. 

• But on the following morning, before Mr. Short had 
finished dressing, Eric burst into his room with radiant 
face. Oh, Mr. Short,” he exclaimed, I have found it 
at last.” 

Found what, Eric ? ” 

The light, the light ! Now I know.” * 

Short looked at him a moment with a smile ; then he 
grasped his ^nd. ‘‘I knew it would come, Eric,” he 
said, with choking voice. I knew it would come.” And 
he turned away his head, to hide his tears. 

And you will excuse me from going to Scotland with 
you, won’t you ? ” 

Excuse you, Eric ? ” 

Yes, I want to go home.” 

^*5^ go home? ” 
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Yes, to tell uncle, you know, and ask his forgiveness, 
I have not treated him well.’’ •* 

‘‘God bless you, my boy,” said the older man. ^^Now 
I know that he has changed you also.” \ e 

On the following evening Sarah and Homer, aSfWell as 
their master, were startled by the violent ringing of the 
door-bell. They were all of them in a very depressed mood, 
on account of the failure of Messrs. Sharp, Keen, and 
Sharp to find t jay trace of Eric. 

fear evil has befallen him,” Sarah was saying to 
Homer ; and then clang went the door-bbll. 

Gracious, who’s there?” she said, and hurried at 
once into the hall. The next moment she was crying 
hysterically. 

Oh, Master Eric,” she sobbed, the Lord be praised.” 

And you are glad to see me, Sarah ? ” And he took 
her homely face between his hands and kissed her. 

*^Glad! Oh, Master Eric,” she cried, ‘‘you don’t know 
how we have longed for your coming.” #: 

By this time Homer, hearing the sound of a well-known 
voice, had hurried after his wife, and catching sight of 
Eric’s face, shouted at the top of his voice, “ Glory, glory,” 
and sat down plump upon the floor. 

This brought Harchnan upon the scene, who at once 
fell upon his nephew’s neck, unable to utter a word. 

Eric was the first to speak. “ I could not help coming 
home to tell you, uncle,” he said. “Oh, I am so sorry I* 
caused you so much pain.” 

“Don’t say a word about that, Eric,” Hardman said, 
blowing his nose violently, “but we have known for 
weeks.” 

^ “ Oh, nc, that cannot be, imcle,” Eric answered, look- 
ing puzzled, “ for the light only came to me the night 
beforelast.” ^ 

“But Sharp, Keen, and Sharp have been advertising in 
all the papers, and the story is in everybody’s mouth.” 

“ Al$ we are evidently thinking of matters totally dif- 
ferent,’- said Eric, after a pause. “ I came home to tea you 
that I had get out of tho darkness of doubt into the light 
and freedom of faith.” 

At thio moment Homer sprang from the floor and 
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Tiis liands: ^‘The Lord be praised,” be cried, the tears 
streaming dovn bis cheeks, tbat^s better’n bein^ Lord o’ 
Lindon.” 

Sayali^aat down on a chair and hid her face in her apron, 
* while Hardman took off his glasses and wiped them medi- 
tative!^. 

^ Then you have not heard, Eric? ” Hardman said, after 
a pause. 

I have heard nothing, uncle.” 

Then there is a surprise in store for you, a great sur- 
prise. Oome ij^o the library, Eric, and we will talk over 
the matter quietly. Oh, I am glad to see you, more glad 
than words can express. I have longed for your coming, 
Eric, more than they who watch for the morning. It has 
been a sad time since you went away. I have suffered 
much ; blit adversity has had its uses, Eric, and I will not 
complain if I can help it. But sit down, Eric, and let me 
begin at the beginning and tell you all.” 

Eric looked up into his face, and wondered at the change 
that nad come over him. This was not the hard, cold cynic 
that he had left more than fifteen months before. 

Hardman talked on quietly, and Eric listened, silent and 
amazed ; but before the story was ended, the bells of Lin- 
don church began to clash in wild and joyous revel. 

Hardman paused and smiled, “ Homer^s been into the 
village and told that the Lord of Lindon has come home,” 
he said, and this is by way of t\rGlcome.” 

Eric flushed to the roots of his hair, but did not speak, 
and Hardman talked on again till his story was ended. 
Then silence fell between them for several minutes. 

^^And the Major was my father,” Eric said at length, 
more to himself than to his uncle. Now I understand 
his love for me and my love for him.” • 

We understand many things now that were a puzzle 
before,” Hariiman replied. 

*' And Claire, you say, has gone away no one knows 
where?” 

That is so.” 

''And the Curate?” 

" He has gone away also. He left last week. I presume 
he knew of her whereabouts and has followed her. He 
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could not, as an liononrable man, give her up, though she 
had lost her fortune. But I have no doubt it would be a 
great blow to him.’* 

Eric sighed. '^This change in my position •d^presses^ 
me.” he said; the responsibility of wealth weighs me 
down.” 

Ah, Eric,” Hardman said, ** fortune is a fickie thing. 
You have become rich, I have become poor.” 

‘*You shall have some of mine,” Eric said, quickly. 

Let me in this way repay you in some measure for all 
your kindness to me.” c 

‘^No, no, Eric; but you may be able to accommodate 
mo some day. But we will talk of that later on. Now 
let us take a ramble out of doors, for the weather is 
lovely.” 

So, arm in arm, they strolled away, in the snadow of 
the wood and down by the river side, while the bells of 
Lindon church rang out peal after peal of joyous wel- 
come. i, 

^^It is sweet to get home again, uncle,” Eric said, at 
length. 

And sweet to have thee home,” said Hardman, with 
trembling voice. 

‘‘We have often misunderstood each other, uncle.” 

“ Ah, we have walked blindly,” sighed Hardman. 

And you have found the light at last ? ” Eric asked. 

“I hardly know, Eric; I only know I have left the 
bogs where once I strayed, but as yet I only see men 
as trees walking.” 

“ It came to me like a flash,” Eric said; “ and oh, the 
joy of it ! ” 

“I lay for a lollg time on the brink of death,” Hard- 
man said, in subdued tones, “and what I suffered no 
tongue can tell. Ah, Eric, it sounds great to talk blank 
materialism and to sneer at the Christian fhith. But in 
face of death such philosophy as mine had no ray of 
comfort. I was consumed with terror. But by my side 
stood one of earth’s angels. Her very presence helped to 
make me strong. You know her, Eric, you met her at 
Bonn.” 

Eric bowed his head, and into his eyes came a far Itway 
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look wkioli clearly enough showed where his thoughts had 
strayed. 

Ah, Jbut for those Christian souls who surrounded me 
I shotfld €ave died,” Hardman wont on, “I shall never 
speak il^of Christianity again.” 

So they talked until the stars came out, and the bells 
hd!d ceasSd to ring, and then they went into the house 
again to recount the story of the past. 
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AND LAST. 

Then pealed the ])ells more loud and deep : 

God is not dead ! nor dotli He sleep i 
The Wrong shall fail, 

The Hight prevail, 

With peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 

Lonofellow. 

Three years and more have passed away since *the events 
recorded in the last chapter. Eric, though lord of Lindon, 
still lives at Priory Mere, and manifests no inclination to 
leave it. Homer and Sarah are still the presiding geniuses 
of garden and kitchen ; but Hardman is seen no loKger in 
his favourite haunts. Always sensitive to what people 
might say and think, and sadly lacking in the highest 
kind of courage, he shrank from declaring among his old 
eomj)anions his change of views, and was not unfrequently 
hurt by their ungenerous criticism. Moreover, he was not 
yet master of himself. During his long illness he had 
lost to a very large extent the intense craving for opium, 
which once had dominated him. But there were still times, * 
particularly when his old enemy neuralgia assailed him, 
when a measure of the old longing would come back, and he 
would experience a thrill of horror that, for the time being, 
would completely unman him. At such times he longed 
for the soothing and inspiring presence of Mary Vincent. 

•Indeed, so strong did this desire become that he took a 
journey into Devonshire on purpose to seg her. And so 
kind was the welcome he received and so refreshed was 
he by the balmy air of that western county, that soon after 
he paid a second visit, and that was followed by a third. 

It was during his third visit that he became fully con- 
vinced; that the climate of Devonshire suited him very 
much better than that of his more northern home. And 
on his Tetum to Priory Mere he told Erie that if hi could 
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succeed in letting the old homestead at a good rental ho 
should take uf his residence permanently in the west. 

Eric Jaughed softly to himself when Hardman made 
kn0wfl«tcf1iim his plans. 

‘‘I 8@e clearly enough,” he said to himself, what is in 
the wind; and if he can persuade Mary Vincent to marry 
him it will be hief salvation.” 

A few days later Eric said to him, I shall bo very sorry 
for you to leave Priory Mere, uncle. But if you have made 
up your mind to do so, I will gladly rent the place. I 
have no wish to live at the Hall; in fact, I have other plans 
respecting it.” 

Hardman’s eyes sparkled. ^^You are quite sure,” he 
said, “ that you do not propose this merely to accommodate 
me ? ” ^ 

** Quite sure, uncle.” 

Then I will take you as a tenant, Eric,” and he took off 
his glasses and began to wipe them with great delibera- 
tion. • You see,” he went on, I am not so well off as I 
once was ; I am ashamed to tell you the extent to which I 
have been robbed. But with the rent of Priory Mere added 
to what I have, we can live very comfortably, very com- 
fortably indeed.” 

^^You say tve can live, uncle,” Eric remarked, with a 
sly twinkle in his eye. presume you do not refer to 
Homer and Sarah ! ” 

Well, no, not exactly,” he said, blusliing slightly, and 
turning to the glass in order the better to adjust^his spec- 
tacles. The truth is I thought you would like them to 
remain. They really seem a part of the place, and they 
are veiy much attached to you, and I would like them to 
be comfortable ; they have been good friends to me, verjr 
good friends.^’ 

But surely you will not live alone.” 

‘^Well, no, Eric, I hope not — ^that is — well, you see, I 
may possibly— that is— of course you know the old saying, 

^ many a slip ’ — you know, and all that.” 

Eric laughed outright. Come, uncle,” he said, you 
heed not beat about the bush any longer. Of course you 
intend to get married.” 

Well, yes, Erie,” and Hardman got very red in the 
face, -and turned again to the glass to adjust lus spectades. 
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And Mary Yincent is to be the happy W9man ? 

She is, Eric — that is ” 

congratulate you, uncle. I should have sa^.d once 
you wore a lucky fellow, now I say a kindly Providence* 
has blessed you abundantly.’’ • 

So it came about that, before the Christmas bells rang*, 
Hardman was comfortably settled in a snug litfle home 
near Torquay, with Mary Yincent as his happy wife. Hard- 
man has only one regret, and that is that he did not meet 
her sooner. Often he has said to her, as they have sat 
together in the long peaceful evenings over their cheerful 
fire, Ah, Mary, if you had only crossed my path sooner, 
I should have been saved many a long struggle with doubt 
and darkness.” 

And she has answered, ^^Perhai)s so, Philip f ' but God 
has ordered all things well.” 

Meanwhile Eric has converted Lindon Hall into a home 
of rest for sick and poor and deserving people. In this 
enterprise he had the assistance of Mr. Short. As scfen as 
he had got comfortably settled he wrote to the American : 

Come at once ; I have often needed you, but never so 
much as now. I want to do something, but know not 
what. Come and advise me, and be quick about it. 

“EEIC.” 

So Short came down from Scotland, where he had been 
rusticating alone, and spent the rest of the summer at 
Priory Mere. 

I realise that I am only a steward,” Eric said to him, 
and I want to act wisely. Ever since the death of old 
Geoffrey Preston the estate has kept steadily increasing in 
yalue, and it does not seem to be a right thing to lay up 
wealth for unkno'wn generations, while there are so many 
poor and suffering all around us in need of help.” 

I quite agree with you,” said Mr. Short ; “ that is just 
where, Christians, we fail, and where, as Churches, we 
fail, yf’e are so anxious about the other world that we 
neglect our duty in this, and so intent upon saving souls, 
as we call it, that wo forget men have bodies to be saved 
as well.’f t 

am not going to find fault with what othSPln^ do, 
or with what Churches do,” Eric answered, slowly. “ I 
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am only a beginner yet, and liave nearly all to loam. But 
the more I re^d the gosx>ol8 the more I feel this, that con- 
duct is tlireo parts of life. It seems to matter precious 
little wi^t we believe unless we live up to it. I think I 
•shall ifever wrangle, Mr. Short, about creeds or ecclesias- 
ticism.* Such things may have their place, but they do 
not impress mo. They do not feed the hungry or heal the 
sick, and that was what Jesus Christ was always doing.” 

Aye, Erie, that is true.” 

And, as I understand it, Mr. Short, the disciple is to 
be like his Master. That is just where I have got to at 
j)resent. My work in Lindon is not to light schism or stamp 
out dissent ; at least, it seems so to me. I shall light 
neither sects or creeds. Church and Chapel are alike to 
me, and they are Christian in so far as they represent 
Christ’s ^irit. Am I right in this ?” 

‘‘I think you are, Eric. ^He that doeth righteousness 
is righteous,’ the Book says. The people admitted into Ilis 
kingdom are the people who do His will.” 

“l^am glad to be confirmed in this,” Eric went on. 
** Daily I keep asking for more light, and I think it comes. 
I had a long chat yesterday with the old Bector. For years 
he has been waiting in the glow of sunset for the opening 
of the gates. And ho urged mo to go on in the way I had 
started. In his younger days, he said, ho spent much 
precious time and strength in fighting shadows, and too 
^ late he learned that religion meant doing God’s will.” 

Aye, aye,” said Sho^t, I guess a xirecious lot of ammu- 
nition has been wasted by the sects in fighting each other, 
that ought to have been poured into the strongholds of 
vic^ and greed, and drunkenness, and opx)reBsiou, and 
evils of that kind.” 

*^Well, you see, I want to be saved from that,” said 
Eric. Now, what can I do ? I am thrust into this posi- 
tion of steward ; I have all this wealth — how am I to spend 
it? Here is Lindon Hall empty — ^liow shall I use it?” 

/ So, after long and earnest conversation, Eric resolved to 
convert it into such a home as we have indicated. This 
was the firstfruits of his faith. To say that his charity was 
never abused would be to say what was not strictly true ; 
but th at <Hd not greatly trouble him. 

tfOtlld rather be deceived sometimes,” he would say, 
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^^than that a single deserving case should lack the help! 
am able to give.’’ r 

Of course he came in for a large share of criticism. 
Everybody that had a fad or a craze called upon, for a 
subscription, and expected a large one, and, fre^ently,* 
great was the disappointment, and greater the indignation, 
when the subscription was not forthcoming. Plenty pf 
people, he discovered, posed as philanthropists who were 
careful to give little or nothing of their own. They liked to 
figure on committees, they would collect subscriptions from 
others, but they gave nothing themselves. 

This cheap and fussy philanthropy rather disgusted him, 
but he did not complain. I suppose each must work in his 
own way, and I must work in mine.” 

. So more than two years went by, and the work grew 
upon his hands. Among other things, ho established a 
school for wood carving ; and among his earliest pupils was 
the lad who had befriended him in London, Jack Martin. 
Jack proved to be quite a genius, and to-day gives ^every 
promise of a future of great success. 

Yet, though Eric’s life was so filled up with good works, 
he felt all the while that he lacked something yet. Again 
and again he had tried to discover Claire’s whereabouts, 
but, so far, had signally failed. For the first year he had 
supposed she was Mr. Quayle’s wife, but a conversation 
with Eobin Eay respecting what transpired on the night 
of the Major’s death awakened a suspicion in his mind, 
which he followed up with great care and diligence until 
he had got at the truth. 

‘‘ Now, then, I know she has not married Mr. Quayle,” 
he said to himself. And I must find her if she is to be 
found.” 

• But the task proved no easy one. And, as the weeks 
and months slipped away and he could gain no tidings of 
her, he grew a little depressed. He feU^ that the only 
thing that could round his life into completeness he still 
lacked. His schemes of charily had so extended that he 
longed for some one with whom he could take counsel ; and 
always his thoughts turned to Claire. 

How bhe wotdd rejoice in the sick being cared for and 
the deserving finding help. After his daily via^ttgLindon 
Hall hh would sometimes return by Eoutor and 

sit where Claire had sat when first he saw her. There on 
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the rocks, with the birds whistling in the trees all £iroimd 
him, and the summer wind chanting its low lullaby, he 
would dream of the past. How strangely he had been led ,* 
]jo\^ ta^^hid the skein of his life ; how painful many of his 
experiei^ces ; how fraught with trouble his mistakes. And 
yet, in spite of all, an unseen power had shielded him, and 
lif^^s tru% meaning had been revealed to him at last. 

But Olaire, who had been so long the light of his eyes 
and the hope of his heart, was she never to be his ? Was 
he destined to walk alone ? 

Often in the co«l of tlie evening he walked down by the 
riverside in quiet meditation. Short had gone back to his 
home in Toledo, and there was no one in Lindon whose com- 
pany he particularly craved. In fact, his neighbours had 
verj" littl^sympathy with him in his work. 

‘‘It is all very well, Strome,*’ they would say, ‘‘to lend 
a helping hand to deserving people, and give a month’s 
rest and good food to the tired and overworked, and all 
that ^rt of thing ; but really there is no fun in it. If you 
would give a good dinner to your friends now and then, 
and spend an evening among people whose company you 
could appreciate, then there would be a great deal more 
enjoyment in it.” 

And Eric would answer with a smile, “ From your point 
of view there might be more enjoyment; but, for my 
own part, I do not see the wisdom of spending money in 
dinners and costly wines for people who are neither hungry 
or sick; if I feed people at all it shall be those in need of 
food.” 

So he quietly went on his own way, but he walked alone. 
At length he got a hint that Claire was in G ermany, and he 
started at once for Bonn. 

“Yes, she had been in Bonn,” so he was told, “but she^ 
had left eighteen months previously, to take a position as 
governess in SIrasburg.” On to Strasburg he rushed by 
the next train, only to learn that the people who had 
engaged her had removed to Heidelberg, At Heidelberg 
he spent nearly a week in discovering the residence of Pro- 
fessor Vasdeker, and when he reached the house the bird 
had flown. - 

“ }xad Hvod with them for six months,” 

the pi^fessor told him ; “ and fhen had taken another situa- 
tion at Frankfort.” 
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With whom ?’’ 

The professor did not know. , 

So with a heavy heart he turned away, and purchased a 
ticket for Frankfort. There he learned, when ^ had been 
in the town a week, that a wealthy banker, IjSidre’ishine'r 
by name, employed an English governess, but at present 
he was staying with his family in Wiesbaden. 

So to Wiesbaden Eric hurried by the ncjxt train, and, after 
engaging rooms at an hotel, sauntered into the JEursaal, with 
a print containing a full list of visitors in his pocket. 

But disappointment still dogged his stpps. There were, 
at least, a dozen Heidelshiners in Wiesbaden, and who was 
to tell him which was the one he sought ? On all hands 
well-dressed people were marching up and down. Bands 
were discoursing sweet music and fountains were flinging 
j ets of water high into the air, but amid it all }i6 sat lonely 
and depressed. 

At length he got u]d and strolled away through a narrow 
path, that he might get out of reacli of the crowd. 

I think I never felt so lonely in my life,^’ ho feaid to 
himself. The yery gaiety of the jdace depresses me.’’ 
Then ho lifted his head and paused. 

Coming towards him, with downcast eyes and slow and 
listless steps, was a lady, whose form and carriage seemed 
familiar. 

Surely ” he said, half aloud. 

The next moment she raised her head, and their eyes met. ^ 

His heart gave a great bound, and then almost stopped, 
for it was clear she did not recognise him. In the more 
than four years that had passed since last they met, she 
had scarcely changed at all — a little paler and thinner, with 
a care-worn look about the eyes that later years had 
€ brought, but otherwise she was the Claire of old, stili 
beautiful as a dream. But with him the change in appear 
ance was great ; a thick brown beard completely hid the 
lower part of his face, and made him look, at least, ten 
years older. 

He saw she would have passed him without recognition, 
so he stopped in front of her. /‘Claire,” he said, “have 
you forgotten me ?” 

In a Inoment the blood rushed to her face ^gdhgr eyes 
filled; for his voice, like the bells of Lindon, wWE\»ever 
change. 
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Eric,” she said, and their hands clasped in a long 
and silent embrace. 

^^You are pleased to see me, Claire?” he questioned, 
gft€kr 

YesL Eric, and no ! You make me think of home, and 
all that 18 lost.” 

%‘‘You^all it stiU ?” he said at length. 

can think of no other,” she answered. '^Though, 
truly, I have no home now.” 

You should not have left Lindon, Claire. It was never 
the Major’s wish.i? 

‘‘ I wanted to be free — ^to be independent. And I had 
no claim upon you. Oh ! Eric, I am so glad you are lord 
of Lindon.” 

Lind^ is nothing to me without you, Claire. Cannot 
you take back the words you spoke when last we met ?” 

Oh ! Eric, is it possible you can care for me still ?” she 
said, with downcast eyes. ^ 

** I J^ave never ceased to care for you,” he answered. “ I 
shall never care for another. It is true I tried to put you 
out of my heart when I supposed you were the wife of Mr. 
Quayle, and I made no attempt to find you. But ” 

‘‘You discovered I could never be his wife ?” 

“I did, Claire. I think I have found out all the truth.” 

“ I am glad of that.” And then she trembled so visibly 
that he led her to a seat in the shadow of a tree, and sat 
•down by her side. 

“I was very blind,” she said after a pause. “ and very 
bigoted. Like the Pharisee, of old, I put ritual before 
rengion, and creed before correctness of life. Oh ! Eric, I 
must have wounded you sorely.” 

“ Let us forget all that has been painful in the past, and^ 
remember only the pleasant,” he said. 

“ We can nejer wholly forget,” she said, “ and it is well 
sometimes that memory should chasten us.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Claire,” he answered, with a 
far-away look in his eyes j “ but just now let us think of 
the future. I have been seeking you for weeks, and now 
tiiat I have found you will you send me away as you sent 
me before ? You Imow how I have loved you. Oh 1 Claire, 
my lif€(S*#i|iirot you love me a little ?” 

“ Y#i know I love you, Eric, ” she said, lifting her swim* 
ming oyes to hii^ “ I have always loved you. And yet 1 

■ B B ■;/ V 
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could hide for very shame that I promised to be tho wife 
of one not worthy to unlooeo your shoes. ‘But, oh ! Eric, 
it seemed right to me. I thought it must be right. Can 
you forgive me ? ” v ^ 

^‘Forgive you, darling ? Had you wounded me a million 
times more than you have done I could still forgive you.’’ 

You were always generous,” she said, smiling through 
her tears. 

And will you tako me just as I am 

If you wish it, Eric.” 

** Wish it? Oh! Olaire.” And then^for tnere ',7as no 
one near — their lips met in ono pure kiss of love. 

It was harvest time when Eric and his bride reached 
Priory Mere, and as they drove through tho village all the 
people turned out to greet them, while the old chr.rch tower 
seemed almost to reel, so wild and joyous was the crash of 
bells. Philip Hardman and his wife wore in the old home 
to greet them, the latter lookiijg bonnier and happier than 
Eric had ever seen her. 

^‘God bless you, my child,” Hardman said to daire, 
when she came blushing and smiling into the house, and 
he took her lovely face between his hands and kissed her. 

‘^Oh! Uncle Philip, it was good of you to come down 
to give us a welcome,” she said. And has not Eric made 
the dear old place look splendid?” 

‘‘Splendid!” he said, his face beaming. “Why, it’s 
nicer than tho Hall.” 

“A thousand times,” she answered, with lovelit eyes. 
“ Eric is good. Don’t you think so ?” 

“ He’s one in a thousand, my child. I tried to spoil him, 
but God has mado all things work together for good. I 
kept him in darkness, but God has led him, and me also, 
into Light and Liberty.” 


THE END. 
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